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SPECULUM 


A JOURNAL OF MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 


THE IRISH ORIGIN OF THE GRAIL LEGEND 
By R. S. LOOMIS 


Ir may seem something of an Irish bull to speak of the Irish origin of the Grail 
legend. What does Irish literature or folktale know of Joseph of Arimathea, of 
his receiving the dish or cup of the Last Supper from Pilate, his catching therein 
the blood of Christ as He hung on the cross, his imprisonment by the Jews, his 
miraculous feeding by the same vessel during forty years in a dungeon, his release 
and his wanderings, the coming of Joseph or of Bron to Britain, the conversion of 
the land to Christianity, the preservation of the holy vessel in the mysterious 
castle of Corbenic by a succession of guardian kings, the quest of that vessel by 
Arthur’s knights, their adventures and visions, their voyages over perilous seas 
in faery lands forlorn, the ultimate arrival of Perceval or Galahad at a rich and 
lofty castle, his reception by a maimed king, the entrance of a youth holding a 
bleeding spear and a damsel with a shining Grail, the miraculous appearance of 
delicious food at each place as the Grail passes, the hero’s momentous question: 
‘Whom does the Grail serve?,’ the sudden healing of the maimed king, the suc- 
cession of the youthful hero to the kingship of the Grail? What, one may well ask, 
does Ireland know of this legend? The answer is: Nothing, save for three late 
texts manifestly translated from the French.! 

Yet no other theory explains so much of the Grail legend as that of Irish origin 
and Welsh development; no other theory accords so well with antecedent proba- 
bility regarding the Arthurian cycle of romance. 

Every student of mediaeval history and literature knows the great gift which 
Ireland made to European culture when between 500 and 850 a.p. she transfused 
into the veins of a Continent bled white by the savage strokes of pagan hordes 
the reviving blood of her own sanctity and learning. From Bobbio in the Apen- 
nines to Iceland, Irishmen stood out preéminent as the representatives of 
Christian scholarship, for Ireland was the one country in Christendom which had 
not felt the shattering onslaughts of the Goth, the Vandal, the Hun, or the Norse- 
man. During these centuries Ireland deservedly won its title as the Island of 
Saints and Scholars. With this great contribution of Ireland to mediaeval civiliza- 
tion the scholarly world is familiar. 

But few are familiar with a later and perhaps equally momentous gift of Ire- 
land to literature. As Professor Kittredge once put it: ‘Something produced a 
great change in the literature of France in the twelfth century, that is to say, in 
the literature of the western world, for at no assignable time could French liter- 


1 Zts. fiir Celt. Philologie, tv, 381. 
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ature have been charged with more momentous consequences to the course of 
European literary history. That something professes to be the emptying into 
French literature of a large body of Celtic material, not a little leaven but a huge 
mass, operating with extraordinary rapidity and with an effect still traceable 
not only in subtle ways, but even in such obvious phenomena as the externals of 
plot and dramatis personae. . . . The specific results of our study are to empha- 
size once more the importance of Irish material (and even modern Irish folklore) 
in settling these questions.”' Such was the matured judgment of one of the most 
eminent living students of mediaeval literature, a judgment borne out still further 
by his studies in Sir Orfeo and Gawain and the Green Knight.? This new current 
which he derives from Ireland and which poured into French literature in the 
twelfth century was mainly concerned with Arthur and the knights of the Table 
Round. As we examine this cycle more closely we see how it is possible to claim 
that much of it is Irish in origin. 

Arthur himself was a Celt, a Briton, a Welshman; and Welsh literature, in- 
cluding the story of Kilhwch and Olwen, in which Arthur appears, is full of Irish 
elements. On this point Irish scholars like Douglas Hyde and Welsh scholars like 
Professor Gruffydd agree. Moreover, the most famous of mediaeval English 
romances of the Arthurian cycle, Gawain and the Green Knight, has long been rec- 
ognized as derived through French from an Irish tale of a head-cutting test, 
which goes back to the ninth century. It is not only possible but also probable 
that any authentic tradition of the Round Table should be derived from Wales 
and should contain Irish elements. 

When we study the nature of this second impact of Irish tradition upon Euro- 
pean culture through the medium of the Welsh, we soon realize that it was totally 
unlike the first. It was Ireland, the fervent missionary of a vigorous Christianity, 
which had cast its light over the earlier ages. It is Ireland, the preserver of Celtic 
heathendom, which shed an elfin glamour over the twelfth century. St Patrick 
only half converted the Irish people, and the zealots who went forth to convert 
Iceland and Germany and to reinvigorate the faith among the Alps and the 
Apennines must have left a good many devotees of Lugh and Manannan behind, 
just as American missionaries to China and India leave a good many worshippers 
of Lucifer and Mammon at home. As Plummer has said: ‘Heathenism [in Ire- 
land] was absorbed without any violent conflict. It disappears in order to re- 
appear, proportionately strong, in the Church. ... Where the chief was con- 
verted, the clan in most cases would follow; and conversion in masses involves 
almost necessarily the retention of a large measure of heathenism.” 

This survival of a vigorous paganism in Ireland alongside a more vigorous 
Christianity explains the fact that today one finds holy wells decked with rags, 
which were once, of course, offerings to the divinity of the spring; and that in the 
nineteenth century fishermen of the Isle of Man used actually to pray to Manan- 


1 Harvard Studies and Notes, vit, 265 ff. 

2 Am. Journ. of Philology, vu, 176; G. L. Kittredge, A Study of Gawain and the Green Knight (Cam- 
bridge, 1916). 

°C. Plummer, Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae, 1, p. cxxx. 
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nan son of Ler to give them a good catch.' It explains the survival into the late 
Middle Ages of many Irish sagas in which the old gods figure; it explains how the 
Irish stories, passing into Wales, amalgamating with similar Welsh stories, and 
attaching themselves to the person of Arthur, were in large measure remnants of 
Irish mythology which had survived the victory of the Cross. It is strange but 
true that, some centuries after Irish missionaries had confirmed Europe in the 
Christian faith, Irish story-tellers through the agency of the Welsh and Bretons 
gave to Europe a diluted but still fascinating mythology; and the Irish god Lugh 
Loinnbheimionach, though yielding at home to the pale Galilean, enjoyed a 
second triumph, more extensive than the first, as Lancelot du Lac.? 

When, however, we turn to the Grail legend, the hypothesis that it originated 
in Celtic paganism does not at first sight seem so plausible. For it is the popular 
impression, with which certain eminent scholars coincide, that the Grail was from 
the first conceived as the cup of the Last Supper or at least as a eucharistic dish. 
This impression is confirmed by the association with Joseph of Arimathea and 
by the name Galaad, which is found in the Vulgate Bible, corresponding to the 
more familiar Gilead.* But it is difficult to see how such an impression can survive 
a close examination of the facts. Professor Remy’s article in the Catholic Ency- 
clopedia points out that the Church has never recognized as authentic the 
romances connected with the Grail and has displayed a shrewd sense of their 
unorthodox background.‘ Furthermore, when we first meet the legend in the 
Conte del Graal of Chrétien de Troyes, written about 1175, the atmosphere is, 
if not actually pagan, markedly un-Christian. The hero, Perceval, spends several 
nights of amorous intrigue with the lady Blanchefleur, whom he does not find 
time to marry. He comes directly from his initiation into love’s unhallowed mys- 
teries to the Grail castle. The Grail, as it appears to him, is no chalice; it is not 
carried by a priest; it is not preserved in a chapel. On the contrary, it is a jewel- 
decked platter borne by a beautiful maiden from one castle chamber to another. 
Certainly this first author to introduce us to the Grail either had no conception 
of the proprieties of Christian ethics and ritual, or he did not conceive of the 
Grail as a Christian object. The latter seems far the more plausible theory and 
permits us to respect Chrétien’s intelligence. When later he speaks of the Grail 
as containing the the Host, it is clearly an afterthought on his part or on that of 
his source. Likewise the identification by other authors of the Grail with the dish 
used by Christ at the Last Supper or with the chalice containing His blood, the 
grafting of the apocryphal legend of Joseph of Arimathea — all these are what 
Matthew Arnold would call Aberglaube, no part of the original tradition. In 
reading so fascinating a Grail romance as the Perlesvaus, beautifully edited by 
Professors Nitze and Jenkins, one feels that he is constantly passing back and 
forth between the land of faery and a monastic cloister; at one moment he is 
listening to the warbling of enchanted birds; at the next he hears the intoning of 


1W. Y.E. Wentz, Fairy Faith in Celtic Countries, p. 118. 

2 R. S. Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romana, pp. 91-95. 

3 A. Pauphilet, Etudes sur la Queste del Saint Graal, pp. 135-137. 

4 Cotholic Encyclopedia, v1, 721; J. A. Robinson, Two Glastonbury Legends, p. 38 ff. 
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the mass and the chanting of angelic choirs. This feeling will be quite correct. 
The fairyland is the realm of Celtic mythology; the cloister is the structure of 
Christian traditions built as a result of curious misunderstandings in the midst 
of that magic realm. 

Such assertions must, of course, be substantiated by detailed evidence, and it 
is perhaps proper that they should be met with skepticism. It is necessary for one 
thing to admit that the case for Celtic origins has not hitherto been presented 
with much cogency; that Villemarqué and Rhys and Nutt overlooked much of 
the best evidence and offered much that aroused doubt rather than conviction. 
My own Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance, I confess, contained chapters on the 
Grail which I would now withdraw and others that were confused and confusing. 
Nevertheless, a poor advocate may have a sound case, and the evidence for the 
Celtic origin of the Grail continues to pile up. It is possible on the Celtic hypo- 
thesis to account for the precise form of the vessel, namely a platter; its properties 
of miraculous feeding, of selecting those whom it will feed, of prolongation of 
youth and life; the bleeding spear and adventures connected with it; the broken 
sword miraculously mended; the magic ship in which Galahad, Perceval, and 
Bors voyaged; Perceval’s sister; the Loathly Damsel; the Siege Perilous; the 
Maimed King; the visits of Gawain and Perceval to his castle; the question test; 
Gawain’s waking in the open; the names of the Grail kings and Grail heroes; the 
introduction of Joseph of Arimathea; and many other details. No other hypo- 
thesis can explain anything like so much. It is due to the perversity of chance, 
however, that practically all the intermediate stages between the old Irish and 
Welsh traditions on the one hand and the French romances on the other are lost. 
Of the Cornish and Breton stages not a syllable is left. Of Welsh material con- 
nected with the Grail we have only a score of sentences in the Mabinogion, a 
dozen lines of Welsh poetry, and the list of the Thirteen Treasures of the Isle of 
Britain. And this material does not stand to the French romances in the relation 
of direct ancestors but rather of tenth cousins. Luckily the Irish material is 
more copious, but it is even further removed. Thus we have no immediate Celtic 
parent of a Grail romance, but rather the remote relatives. It is this accident of 
literary history which has given superficial investigators the impression that there 
is no evidence for the Celtic origin of the legend, and to those impatient of com- 
plex evidence drawn from many quarters a chance to object to what is in the 
nature of the circumstances to be expected. 

The complexity and confusion is not altogether in the minds of the proponents 
of the Celtic hypothesis; it is in the legend itself. Every Grail romance (except 
those of course which are mere translations) contradicts every other in many 
and vital points, and not infrequently contradicts itself. The romancers them- 
selves were not unaware of this eccentricity of the tradition they were following, 
and the author of Perlesvaus offers an amusing explanation of his inconsistencies :' 
‘The quest of adventures would not have pleased the knights so well an they had 


1§. Evans, High History of the Holy Grail, Everyman edit., p. 244; Perlesvaus, ed. Nitze-Jenkins, 
1, 1. 6617. 
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not found them so different. For when they had entered into a forest or an island 
where they had found any adventure, they found holds and castles and adven- 
tures of another kind, so that their toils and travels might not weary them.’ 
The real reason for all this tantalizing sense of confusion is precisely this: the 
Grail legend is a composite of a hundred Celtic tales and motifs, often quite 
independent of each other, and woven into a lovely and mysterious, but quite 
inharmonious tapestry. Arnold’s famous analysis of the Mabinogion applies here: 
‘The mediaeval story-teller is pillaging an antiquity of which he does not fully 
possess the secret; he is like a peasant building on the site of Halicarnassus or 
Ephesus.’ It is astonishing to find as much harmony as we do between the various 
sculptured fragments which have gone into the Temple of the Grail. The purpose 
of this article is to take up one by one those evidences of Celtic origin which can 
be most readily apprehended and to present them without resort to hypothetical 
reconstructions or any other prestidigitation. There are many more arguments 
besides; these that follow are the simplest, but I believe they suffice. 

Let us begin our quest for the origins of the Grail legend by recalling the solemn 
scene which Malory presents in his Book x11 and which he condensed from the 
French Queste del Saint Graal: 


‘So when the king and all the knights were come from service, the barons espied in the 
sieges of the Round Table all about, written with golden letters: Here ought to sit he, and 
he ought to sit here. And thus they went so long till that they came to the Siege Perilous, 
where they found letters newly written of gold which said: Four hundred winters and four 
and fifty accomplished after the passion of our Lord Jesu Christ ought this siege to be ful- 
filled. . .. In the meanwhile came in a good old man and an ancient... . And with him 
he brought a young knight, both on foot, in red arms. . . . Then the old man said unto 
Arthur: Sir, I bring here a young knight, the which is of . . . the kindred of Joseph of 
Arimathea, whereby the marvels of this court and of strange realms shall be fully ac- 
complished. The king was right glad of his words, and said unto the good man: Sir, ye 
be right welcome and the young knight with you. Then the old man made the young man 
to unarm him, and he was in a coat of red sendal. . . . And anon he led him unto the Siege 
Perilous. . . . Sir, said the old knight, wit ye well that place is yours. And then he set him 
down surely in that siege. . . . Then all the knights of the Table Round marveled greatly 
of Sir Galahad, . . . and said: This is he by whom the Sangreal shall be achieved. . . . Then 
the King took him by the hand, and went down from the palace to show Galahad the ad- 
ventures of the stone. . . . Sir, said the King unto Sir Galahad, here is a great marvel as 
ever I saw, and right good knights have essayed and failed. Sir, said Galahad, that is no 
marvel, for this adventure is not theirs but mine. ... And in honor of the highness of 
Galahad he was led into King Arthur’s chamber and there rested in his own bed.’ 


Later the French text continues :! 


‘The day was fair and clear and the sun had already dispersed the dew, and the palace 
began to fill with barons of the realm. . . . The King called Sir Gawain and said to him: 
Ye first did move this quest; come forth and make ye first the oath. . . . Then was Gala- 
had called, and he came forth, knelt before the hallows, and swore as a loyal knight that 
he would follow the quest a year and a day. . . . Afterwards Lancelot swore likewise as 
he had done. And then swore Gawain, Perceval, Bors, Lionel, and Helain the White. 
Then swore all the companions of the Round Table, one after the other.’ 


1 Queste del Saint Graal, ed. A. Pauphilet (Paris, 1923), p. 22 f. 
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Some readers will recall the coming of the Irish sun-god Lugh to the court of 
the god Nuada, as recounted in the Second Battle of Moytura.' 

‘Nuada prepared a great feast at Tara, and summoned to it the Tuathan nobles to 
take counsel together. When all were assembled in the hall, the doorkeeper at the gate saw 
a company approaching, at their head a youthful warrior of handsome form and equipped 
like a king. . . . Then Nuada bade him be admitted. And Lugh entered the hall and took 
his place in the midst of the Tuathan chiefs, in the seat of the Sage, which was set apart 
for the wisest. ... Then the champion Ogma, wishful to try the stranger’s strength, 
lifted up a huge stone which lay on the floor of the hall and was beyond the power of ordi- 
nary man to move, and he hurled it through the roof-window out over the ramparts of 
the fort. But Lugh went out and flung it back to the spot where it had lain. . . . When 
Nuada and the Tuathan chiefs beheld Lugh’s powers and saw that he was in truth the 
Samildanach, they felt they had at last found the hero who could lead their hosts and free 
them from bondage; and Nuada gave up his place to Lugh for the space of the war, so 
that henceforth Lugh sat in the king’s seat. The next day Lugh called together the great 
warriors and wise men of the Tuatha, . . . and he asked of each man what he could do. 
First spoke the druids Mathgen and Figol. . . . “I will make rivets for the spears and hilts 
for the swords and rims and bosses for the shields,” said Credne. “And I,” said Luchta 
the wright, “‘will fashion shields and spear-staves out of wood.” ’ 


And the roll-call of the Tuatha De Danann follows, like that of the knights of 
the Round Table. If we remember that the king’s seat which Lugh occupied 
was doubtless an imda or couch,” and that Lugh was said to have ‘a red color on 
him from sunset to morning,” the parallel between the coming of Lugh and the 
coming of Galahad speaks for itself. Though the two stories have followed diver- 
gent paths for centuries, they retain in common the assembled court, the empty 
seat awaiting a worthy occupant, the coming of a youth ‘with a red color on him,’ 
his taking the seat, the demonstration of his superior strength by means of a 
stone, the recognition by the warriors that this is their destined leader, the king’s 
relinquishing his couch to the stranger, the assembly on the morrow, the demand 
that each warrior should undertake a feat, the list of warriors who did so. 

Another Grail book, the Didot Perceval, gives quite a different version of the 

Siege Perilous adventure, but this too has its Irish counterpart.‘ 
There was an empty seat of stone at the Round Table and Arthur told the young Perceval 
that it was reserved for the best knight in the world. Perceval nevertheless sat upon it. 
‘As soon as he was seated, the stone split beneath him and cried with such anguish that it 
seemed to all those who were there that the world would fall into the abyss, and from the 
cry which the earth uttered there issued a great darkness.’ A mysterious voice announced 
that the enchantments of Britain had begun and would last until some knight should ask 
at the palace of the Fisher King: ‘Whom does one serve with this Grail?’ Perceval, after 
many wanderings, met Bron, the Fisher King, who invited the youth to his abode. When 
Perceval found it, it was a magnificent castle and the king had mysteriously arrived before 
him. Presently a damsel entered bearing two platters (tailleors), and was followed by two 
youths bearing a bleeding spear and a vessel containing the blood of Christ. On this oc- 
casion Perceval failed to ask whom one served with these, but on a later visit he did so. 
Thereupon the enchantments were removed from Britain; Perceval received the vessel 
from Bron and became king in his stead. 


1 Maud Joynt, Golden Legends of the Gael (Dublin), pp. 14-17; Rev. Celtique, x11, 79 ff. 
2 Studies in Honor of A. M. Elliott, 1, 34 f. 

3 R.S. Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance (New York, 1927), p. 46. 

4 J. L. Weston, Legend of Sir Perceval, 1, 20 f., 58 f., 82-84. 
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Let us now examine an Irish story, at least as old as the tenth century, The 

Prophetic Ecstasy of the Phantom.' Like the previous Irish tale, it opens at Tara, 
and it deals with a sort of honorific seat, the famous stone, the Lia Fail; ‘on it 
all the Kings of Ireland were crowned, and it always cried out under the rightful 
king.” This and other descriptions of Irish coronation stones indicate that they 
were flat slabs, quite unlike the upright pillar at Tara which now is popularly 
called the Lia Fail. 
When King Conn of the Hundred Battles was standing on his rath at Tara with his druids, 
he happened to step upon a stone, which shrieked many times under him. [Another text 
says that its heart burst out of it.] After many days the druids told him that Fal was the 
name of the stone, and that the shrieks signified the number of rightful kings who should 
descend from him. A thick mist arose and enveloped them. The god Lugh then approached 
on horseback and invited Conn to his abode, a royal rath. Like the Fisher King, Lugh 
seems to have preceded his guest, for Conn found him seated in his palace and a golden- 
crowned damsel also, ‘the Sovereignty of Erin,’ doubtless the goddess Eriu, the personifica- 
tion of Ireland. She gave Conn huge portions of meat, and then asked of Lugh: ‘Whom shall 
this cup be given to?’ alluding to a golden cup which was filled from a silver vat, a divine 
vessel of inexhaustible mead. ‘Pour it,’ said Lugh, ‘for Conn.’ The damsel did so, and then 
repeating the question, she was instructed by the prophetic Lugh to pour it for each of 
Conn’s royal descendants by name. Conn then departed from the palace, taking the cup 
and vat with him. 

Despite the differences in motivation and detail, there is here a marked like- 
ness to the adventure of Perceval. The stone seat which breaks and cries out 
when the hero sits or stands on it; the darkness or mist which rises; the super- 
natural figure who invites the hero to his abode and mysteriously arrives before 
his guest; the provision of food; the beautiful damsel with a vessel; the question, 
‘Who shall be served with the vessel?’ the hero’s receipt of the vessel; this series 
of common features can hardly be due to coincidence. 

Coincidence becomes even !ess plausible as an explanation when we discover 
that in another romance a damsel who bears the platter in the Grail castle ap- 
pears later in hideous form and is described in almost the same terms as the 
Sovereignty of Erin, who served Conn with her cup in Lugh’s palace and who 
likewise appears elsewhere in hideous form. In Peredur, a Welsh romance based 
on a lost French original, one of the bearers of the platters or grail comes to 
Arthur’s court in loathly shape: 

‘Blacker were her face and her two hands than the blackest iron covered with pitch... . 
One eye was of a piercing mottled gray, and the other was as black as jet. . . . Her teeth 
were long and yellow. . . . Her figure was very thin and spare, except her feet and legs, 
which were of huge size.’ 

Compare with this the description of the Sovereignty of Erin as she appeared to 
the sons of Eochaid Mugmedon ;? 

‘Every joint and limb of her, from the top of her head to the earth, was as black as coal. 
... The green branch of an oak in bearing would be severed by the sickle of green teeth 

1 Zeitschrift fiir Celtische Philologie, 11, 458; xu, 232. Another version is given by O’Curry, Lec- 
tures on the MS. Materials, p. 388. 

2 M. Joynt, op. cit., p. 5. 

3 Revue Celtique, xxtv, 197. 
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that lay in her head and reached to her ears. Dark smoky eyes she had. . . . Her ankles 
were thick, her shoulder blades were broad, her knees were big.’ 


The Loathly Damsel, Wagner’s Kundry, is no other than the Sovereignty of Erin.' 

Coincidence becomes impossible as an explanation of these parallels when we 
see that not only has the Grail Bearer her counterpart in the damsel in Lugh’s 
palace; but the bleeding spear also has its Irish counterpart in Lugh’s spear. The 
first continuator of Chrétien’s unfinished poem describes the bleeding spear as 
fixed upright in a vessel. ‘From the point of the lance issued a stream of blood 
which ran down into the vessel; even unto the brim rose the drops of blood.” 
Likewise Lugh’s spear, which was found after the Battle of Moytura and rechris- 
tened the Luin of Celtchar, is twice described as standing in a caldron filled with 
blood.* And before it came into Lugh’s possession it had a history strikingly like 
an episode in the history of the Grail spear. It belonged to a King Pisear of Persia, 
and was found and carried off under the following circumstances, as told in the 
Fate of the Children of Turenn:* 


The three sons of Turenn were compelled by Lugh to fetch for him, among other talismans, 
the spear of Pisear. They came to the king’s palace and Brian demanded the famous 
weapon. When attacked by the king, Brian killed him, and put the courtiers to flight. 
Then he went with his brothers ‘to a room where the spear was kept; they found it with 
its head down deep in a great caldron of water, which hissed and bubbled round it. Brian 
seizing it boldly in his hand drew it forth,’ and departed. The weapon was delivered to 
Lugh to use in the Battle of Moytura. 

In the romance of Balin from the Huth Merlin, retold by Malory, we have this 
story: 

Balin came to the castle of King Pellam, was attacked by the king, and when his sword 
was broken, fled weaponless through the palace. He entered a rich chamber full of frag- 
rance, and saw a table, ‘and upon this table was a great basin of gold, and within this basin 
stood a lance, perpendicularly, point downward. And anyone looking at it would have 
marveled because it was not inserted nor supported nor fastened anywhere.’ Balin seized 
the lance and drove it through King Pellam’s thighs. Straightway the castle fell in ruins, 
killing the King, and Balin was able to depart only through Merlin’s aid. He found the 
land devastated. 


The analogy is obvious, and since King Pellam’s spear is unquestionably the 
bleeding spear of the Grail castle, and since Pisear’s spear was certainly the light- 
ning spear of Lugh, we may with reason believe that the spear so frequently seen 
in the Grail castle and interpreted by Christianizers as the Holy Lance which 
the centurion thrust into the side of Christ upon the Rood,‘ was originally the 
spear of Lugh. Though A. C. L. Brown’s argument to this effect was not con- 
clusive, his instinct was sound. 

The Fate of the Children of Turenn has further significance. Besides affording 


1 Loomis, op. cit., pp. 280 ff., 296-99; Romanische Forschungen, xiv, 73-77, 80-82. 
2 J. L. Weston, Gawain at the Grail Castle, p. 22. 

3 P.M.L.A., xxv, 22. 

4 P. W. Joyce, Old Celtic Romances (1921), p. 59; Atlantis, 1v, 203-205. 

5 P.M.L.A., xxv, 47. 

*R. J. Peebles, Legend of Longinus (Baltimore, 1911). 
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an adventure cognate with the episode of Balin’s Dolorous Stroke, it supplies 
the counterparts of two curious elements in the Galahad quest: the mysterious 
role of Perceval’s sister, and the long voyage of the three heroes in a self-propel- 
ling ship. In order to begin the quest for the talismans demanded by Lugh, the 
three Irish heroes obtained permission to use Manannan’s coracle, the ‘Wave- 
Sweeper.”! 

‘They then set out for the Brugh of the Boyne, accompanied by their sister Eithne, 
leaving Turenn lamenting after them. The coracle they found lying in the river. . . . They 
then bade their sister farewell, and leaving her weeping on the shore, they rowed swiftly 
till they had got beyond the beautiful shores and bright harbors of Erin, out on the open 
sea... . And then he [Brian] spoke to the coracle, “Thou coracle of Manannan, thou 
sweeper of the waves, we ask thee and command thee that thou sail straightway to the 
Garden of Hirbeirne!” The coracle was not unmindful of the voice of its master, and 
obeyed the command without delay, according to its wont. It took the shortest way across 
the deep sea-chasms, and gliding over the green-sided waves more swiftly than the clear, 
cold wind of March, it stayed not in its course till it reached the harbor near the land of 
Hirbeirne.’ Having procured the greater part of the talismans, the brothers returned, only 
to be obliged to set forth again to complete their quest. “They went to their ship, and 
Eithne, the daughter of Turenn, went along with them; and the maiden fell to grief-crying 
and lamentation. . . . They went forth upon the tempestuous waves of the green sea: and 
they were a quarter of a year upon that sea.’ 


In Malory’s narrative of the quest, the three knights, Perceval, Bors, and 
Galahad, several times embark together in a ship which, as soon as they enter, 
moves off and flies over the sea.? Twice they are accompanied on their voyage by 
Perceval’s sister. It would be indeed curious if the association of three heroes 
bound on the same quest in a ship moving at once to destined ends, accompanied 
by a devoted sister, had suggested itself independently to the author of the Irish 
tale and to Malory’s French source. It was a very natural suggestion which W. B. 
Yeats made years ago, that the Fate of the Children of Turenn, though it con- 
tains no Grail, was an old Grail quest.’ 

Two accounts of the enchantment of the land and the causes thereof — Per- 
ceval’s sitting on the Siege Perilous and Balin’s dealing the Dolorous Stroke — 
we have seen had a Celtic framework. In two independent romances it is the 
mating of the Grail Keeper with an evil woman which brings on the desolation. 
In Wolfram von Eschenbach’s Parzival, Anfortas, ‘the Infirm,’ brings infirmity 
upon himself and a sympathetic enchantment on the land by taking up arms for 
a forbidden love; in Sone de Nansai the Grail Keeper, Joseph of Arimathea, 
weds a Saracen princess and thereby renders the land of Logres [England] barren 
and its inhabitants sterile. Just so the Irish king Conn by mating with the evil 
woman Becuma brings a blight upon Ireland; ‘there was neither corn nor milk in 
Ireland during that time.’ And lest any should think that this correspondence 
between Irish and Arthurian tradition was accidental, let us note how Conn’s 
subsequent attempt to remove the enchantment shows striking similarities to one 

1 P. W. Joyce, op. cit., pp. 62-64; Atlantis, tv, 217-19. 

2 Malory, Morte d’ Arthur, Bk. xvu, chap. 2, 7, 21. 


3 W. B. Yeats, Ideas of Good and Evil, p. 227. 
* Eriu, 1 (1907), 155. See Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance, pp. 184 f. 
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visit to the Grail castle. In the summaries irrelevant matters are omitted. 


Conn embarked in a coracle from the Hill of Howth. He ‘was a fortnight and a month on 
the sea, . .. without knowledge or guidance save that of trusting to the course of the 
stars and the luminaries. . . . Swiftly uprose the waves, and the firmament trembled.’ 
He landed on an island and approached a palace very like that of the sea-god Manannan 
as described in the Adventures of Cormac. Conn entered and saw the divine figures of 
Daire, his wife Rigru, niece of Manannan, and their son. His feet were washed by unseen 
agency. He was led to the fire. Food-laden boards rose up automatically before him. 
‘After a short space he saw a drinking horn there, and he knew not who had fetched the 
horn.’ Conn washed himself in a vat, a cloak was thrown over him, and he sat down to eat. 
The rest of the story follows an inconsistent pattern, and we are only concerned to know 
that eventually fertility was restored to Ireland.’ 


Now we have in the first continuation of Chrétien’s poem the tale of a visit 
to the Grail castle similar in motivation and detail but adapted naturally to the 
conventions of knight errantry.? 


Gawain does not cross the sea in a boat, but rides down to the shore and follows a cause- 
way across the water. ‘He looked before him and saw afar off a light as it were of a kindled 
fire. Thither would the steed carry him, but it might scarce do so for the torment of the sea, 
which dashed against the pathway as it would wash it away.’ He rode along till he came to 
a great hall, was welcomed, led to a fire, and wrapped in a furred mantle. A religious service 
was held about a cors or body. Then a banquet was prepared and a king entered; Gawain 
washed and they sat down to meat. “Twas the rich Grail that served them, . . . though 
none might know who held it. Full seven courses had those good knights; well and richly 
did the Grail serve them.’ Gawain then saw the bleeding lance and asked about it. The 
next morning he awoke to find himself lying on a cliff beside the sea, and saw neither horse 
nor castle, hall nor keep. As he rode away, he found the land, hitherto known as the Waste 
Kingdom, partly restored to fertility because he had asked the momentous question 
concerning the lance. “The waters flowed again through their channels, and all the woods 
were turned to verdure.’ 


The debt of this episode to Ireland should be manifest. Much of it is paralleled 
by the preceding story of Conn; the spear, as we saw earlier, is the spear of Lugh; 
and still another feature can be matched in Irish story. We have already observed 
that the palace of Conn’s adventure resembles the palace of Manannan in the 
Adventures of Cormac. And in the latter story Cormac wakes after his entertain- 
ment by the sea-god to find himself lying on the green at Tara,’ just as Gawain 
does after his entertainment by the Fisher King. In fact, this waking after a night 
in the enchanted castle to find the castle vanished and oneself lying in the open, 
is a motif recurring again and again both in Irish and Arthurian story.‘ 

Even the broken sword of the Grail castle has recently been shown by Pen- 
nington to have Irish affinities. According to Chrétien, Perceval is invited by the 
Fisher King to his magic abode and is presented with a magnificent sword, which 
has been destined for him. Later he is informed that he must avenge with it the 
death of his host’s brother. According to Chrétien’s continuator, Wauchier, 


1 Eriu, m1, 157. 
2 J. L. Weston, Gawain at the Grail Castle, pp. 16 ff.; C. Potvin, Perceval le Gallois, 11, 362-1v, 7. 
3M. Joynt, op. cit., p. 44. * Romanische Forschungen, xv (1931), 74, 76, 82. 


5 Modern Language Notes, x11 (1928), 534. 
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Perceval is asked by his host to put together the two parts of a sword, succeeds 
in the attempt, and receives congratulations. Another continuator, Manessier, 
goes on to tell of the prophecy that a knight would come who would re-weld the 
sword and slay with it the murderer of the Fisher King’s brother. Perceval then 
sets out from the castle with the sword and fulfills the prophecy. In the Colloquy 
of the Ancients, an Irish text of about 1200, the famous warrier Caeilte and a com- 
panion pass a sidh or faery mound and are invited in by two of its lords, one of 
them Fergus, a son of the great god Dagda. Fergus asks Caeilte to repair a 
broken sword and two other weapons, and Caeilte does so. Each weapon is 
destined to kill some person, and Caeilte says that he himself is fated to do some 
deed for which the men of Ireland and Scotland and the Tuatha De Danann will 
be thankful. After three days’ stay, the two warriors set out with the weapons to 
carry out their missions of death. The similarity of this story to that of the broken 
sword in the Conte del Graal does not need laboring. 

One crucial element in the Grail romances is the question, the supreme test 
on which the success of the Grail hero hangs. It was this tantalizing feature which 
made plausible Miss Weston’s theory that we were dealing with the initiation 
ceremony of a forgotten cult. But can Irish literature offer an analog to the ques- 
tion test? We have already seen that the form of the question expected from the 
hero, ‘Whom does one serve with this Grail?’ is almost identical with the question 
asked by the Sovereignty of Erin in Lugh’s palace, ‘Whom shall this cup be given 
to?’ But though we may suspect some influence from this quarter, nevertheless 
there is no correspondence between the two traditions as to the purpose of the 
query or the person who makes it. Nor do we know of any question test in Irish 
literature, ancient or modern. Yet there is a folktale containing a very similar test 
which seems to fill the gap. As reported by Caesar Otway in 1850,' there was a 
belief in Erris, County Mayo, that there lies a magic island to the west, crowned 
by a lofty castle, and subjected to an enchanted sleep. The king of the island 
will sometimes appear to a peasant and ‘if rightly asked, this hide-and-go-seek 
potentate will tell the questioner where he can find untold heaps of gold, but the 
querist must be very particular, for if he ask as he should do, the wealth will be 
obtained by the one [the peasant] and the enchantment will be removed by the 
other; but if not, the king vanishes, never to return, amidst wild laughter.’ 
This seems to be essentially the situation in the Grail castle: the king of an Other- 
world castle, which is under enchantment; the man who through his stupidity 
fails to ask the right question, or who by asking the question removes the en- 
chantment and wins wealth. The one essential difference is that the folktale places 
the test outside the king’s castle; but even this discrepancy vanishes in other 
Irish and Breton variants of the theme, which tell of a drunken peasant who finds 
himself in a palace of the fairies.? He adds a line to their singing and they are de- 
lighted and give him whatever he desires. A crabbed fellow who tries to imitate 
his success fails to add the words and ends ignominiously. In these humble 


1 C. Otway, Sketches in Erris and Tyrawley (Dublin, 1850), pp. 251 ff. 
2 P. Kennedy, Legendary Fictions of the Irish Celts, pp. 100-106. 
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anecdotes we detect the surviving Celtic analogs of those scenes in the Grail castle 
which Wagner has invested with such glamour and sublimity, where ‘der reine 
Tor’ first fails to ask concerning Amfortas’ anguish, and later, ‘durch Mitleid 
wissend,’ asks, ends the enchantment, and becomes lord of the Grail. 

Thus in these Irish traditions, most of which must go back ultimately to pagan 
times, we find an astonishing kinship to the Grail legend. We find here counter- 
parts of the Siege Perilous, Perceval’s visit to the Grail castle, the Loathly Dam- 
sel, the bleeding spear, the three knights in the magic ship, Perceval’s sister, the 
Grail Keeper’s marriage with an evil woman, Gawain’s visit to the Grail castle, 
his waking in the open, the broken sword, the question test. The correspondence 
is too complete, many of the points of similarity too specific and unusual to be 
accounted for as accidents. Space does not permit the development here of the 
remarkable parallels between the boyhood of Perceval and that of Finn studied 
by Nutt and Brown; the resemblance between the nocturnal adventures of 
Gawain and Bors in Castle Corbenic and those of Cuchulinn in Curoi’s fortress; 
the Irish origin of the Blanchefleur episode; the Irish arrangements of the Grail 
castle revealed by Nitze; the Irish origin of the love-trance of Perceval proved 
by Zenker. 

Now everything goes to show that this river of mythological story rising in 
Ireland crossed the sea, like another fountain Arethuse, sprang up again in Wales, 
there to mingle with a similar British stream. Hyde from the Irish side and 
Gruffydd from the Welsh have demonstrated with new evidence the already 
recognized fact that Wales received a powerful influx of tradition from across the 
Irish Sea.? And the French Arthurian romances, even when they have their roots 
in Ireland, show ample traces of Welsh development and transmission. 

The nomenclature of the Grail cycle is, so far as we can detect, Welsh. An 
obvious instance of this is King Evalach, who owes his name to the Welsh Aval- 
lach, as does also the Isle of Avalon.* The Fisher King Bron must be the Welsh 
King Bran, a euhemerized sea-god, who seems to have taken the place of Manan- 
nan in the Welsh stages of Grail tradition.‘ Bran and the Fisher King were both 
wounded in the leg or foot. Both were famous for their feasts at which their fol- 
lowers seemed to grow no older. Bran’s followers banqueted in an island palace 
for eighty years, ‘nor did one of them know of the other that he was older by 
that time than when they came there.”® In the Fisher King’s palace Gawain 
feasted with twelve ancient knights, ‘albeit they seemed not to be so old as they 
were, for each was of an hundred year of age or more, and yet none of them 
seemed as though he were forty.’® Indeed, to bring together all the evidence for 


1 Folklore Record, tv, 7-21. Modern Philology, xvi, 211-218. Loomis, op. cit., pp. 159-75. Studies 
in Honor of A. M. Elliott, 1, 19 ff. Romanische Forschungen, xu, 314. P.M.L.A., Dec., 1933. 

2 Transactions of the Fourth Celtic Congress, pp. 39-56. W. J. Gruffydd, Math Vab Mathonwy. Cf. 
C. O’Rahilly, Wales and Ireland. 

3 Loomis, op. cit., pp. 189-191. 

4 Romanische Forschungen, xv, 71 ff. 

5 Revue Celtique, xivu, 58. 

6 S. Evans, High History, Everyman ed., p. 88; Perlesvaus, ed. Nitze-Jenkins, 1, 118. 
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the identity of Bran and Bron would be a long paper in itself. It is scattered all 
through Arthurian romance.' 

Now in four romances the Grail king is uncle of the Grail hero, Perceval, 
whereas Bran’s brother is the step-father of Pryderi. Was Pryderi the Welsh 
original of Perceval? Though a superficial examination of the evidence might 
prompt a negative answer, yet research suggests several reasons for the affirma- 
tive. It was very easy for the mythological name Pryderi to give way to that of a 
historical Welsh warrior Peredur, and Peredur, we know, was a name which the 
Welsh equated with Perceval. Moreover, if we accept Pryderi as the original of 
Perceval, we have an adequate explanation for the names of those other heroes 
who challenge Perceval’s supremacy in the quest of the Grail.? There were prob- 
ably in Welsh tradition two heroes, Pryderi and Gwri, so alike that their stories 
were amalgamated and they themselves were by some story-tellers identified. 
At least, the Mabinogion tell us explicitly that Pryderi’s earlier name was Gwri 
(pronounced Goory). This name, plus the French nominative ending in -s, be- 
came corrupted into Gohors, and Gohors by a common scribal error became 
Bohors, the regular French form of Bors. Gwri seems to have been distinguished 
for his streaming golden hair and to have had an epithet, Gwallt Avwyn, mean- 
ing ‘Hair Like Reins.’ This epithet in all probability became Galvagin, the first 
recorded form of Gawain. The Biblical form Galaad is simply an ingenious sub- 
stitution for some such form of Gawain as Galaain. Thus the identification of 
Perceval with Pryderi supplies a complete explanation of the names of his rivals. 
They are all derived from the name of Pryderi’s alter ego Gwri or from his epithet. 

Furthermore, Pryderi brings a desolating enchantment upon the land of Dyfed 
(southwest Wales) just as Perceval brings about the enchantment of Britain in 
the Didot Perceval, and he does it in the same way, by sitting upon a perilous seat. 
We have already summarized this adventure of Perceval’s and pointed out its 
similarity in certain respects to the adventure of Conn and the shrieking stone. 
But Conn’s story does not represent the Lia Fail as a perilous seat nor does 
Conn’s treading on it bring about a desolating enchantment. Pryderi’s adventure, 
therefore, must have been fused with the Irish tradition, since it accounts so 
neatly for precisely those elements in the Didot Perceval episode which are not 
paralleled in the Irish analog. Let us see what the Mabinogion tell us. There was 
above the palace of Narberth in Pembrokeshire a mound called the Gorsedd or 
Throne of Narberth. ‘Whosoever sits upon it cannot go thence without either re- 
ceiving wounds or blows, or else seeing a wonder.” It is obviously a Siege Peril- 
ous. Pryderi, his step-father Manawydan, and their wives 
‘began a feast at Narberth, for it was the chief palace, and there originated all honour. 
And when they had ended the first meal that night, . . . they proceeded to the Throne 
of Narberth, and their retinue with them. And as they sat thus, behold a peal of thunder, 


and with the violence of the thunderstorm, lo, there came a fall of mist, so thick that not 
one of them could see the other. And after the mist it became light all round. And when 


1 Miss Helaine Newstead of Hunter College is preparing a doctoral dissertation on the subject. 
2 Loomis, op. cit., pp. 151 f., 155; P.M.L.A., xi, 388; Mod. Lang. Rev., xxiv, 427 ff. 
3 Mabinogion, ed. A. Nutt (London, 1904), p. 10. 
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they looked towards the place where they were wont to see cattle and herds and dwellings, 
they saw nothing now, neither house nor beast nor smoke nor fire nor man nor dwelling.” 


Though the remainder of the mabinogi of Manawydan follows a very different 
outline from the Didot Perceval, yet it attributes to Pryderi one other adventure 
which corresponds in certain details to an adventure of Perceval’s. Pryderi came 
to an enchanted castle, and ‘beheld a fountain with marble work around it, and 
on the margin of the fountain a golden bowl upon a marble slab, and chains 
hanging from the air, to which he saw no end.’ Now the fountain, the golden 
bowl, and the chains hanging from the air are all found in an enchanted castle 
which Perceval visits in the beautiful romance of Perlesvaus, translated by Sebas- 
tian Evans as The High History of the Holy Graal. Besides these three features 
from the mabinogi, the French tale contains seven other features from two old 
Welsh poems describing an abode of the gods. Let us read the account of Per- 
ceval’s visit to the land of the immortals.” 


Perceval is far from land so that he seeth nought but sea only. . .. The ship ran on by 
night and by day as it pleased God, until they saw a castle and an island of the sea. .. . 
They came nigh the castle, and heard four horns sounded at the four corners of the town, 
right sweetly. . . . They issued forth of the ship and went by the side of the sea toward 
the castle, and therein were the fairest halls and the fairest mansions that any might see 
ever. He looketh underneath a tree that was tall and broad, and seeth the fairest fountain 
and the clearest that any may devise, and it was all surrounded of rich pillars, and the 
gravel thereof seemed to be gold and precious stones. Above this fountain were two men 
sitting, their beards and hair whiter than driven snow, albeit they seemed young of visage. 
Since these men were living before the crucifixion, as they declare, they must have been 
four hundred years old at the least. ‘Perceval looketh beyond the fountain and seeth in a 
right fair place a cask made as it were of glass (un tonel autresi fez come sil fust touz de 
voirre), and it was so large that there was a knight within all armed. He looketh thereinto 
and seeth the knight and speaketh unto him many times, but never the more willeth the 
knight to answer him. . . . Three and thirty men come into the hal] all in a company. . . . 
As soon as they enter into the hall, they do worship to God our Lord and beat their 
breasts, crying, ‘““Mea culpa.” Then went they to wash at a great laver of gold, and then 
went to sit at the tables. The Masters made Perceval sit at the most master-table with 
themselves. They were served thereat right gloriously. . . . He seeth a chain of gold come 
down above him loaded with precious stones, and in the midst thereof was a crown of 
gold. The chain descended a great length and held on to nought save the will of Our Lord 
only. As soon as the Masters saw it descending, they opened a great wide pit that was in 
the midst of the hall, so that one could see the hole all openly. As soon as the entrance of 
this pit was discovered, there issued thence the greatest cry and the most dolorous that 
any heard ever.’ 


Here, then, are not only the castle with its richly adorned fountain, the golden 
bowl or laver, and the chain hanging from the air, such as Pryderi saw, but also 
seven features of the Welsh conception of the divine abode as described in two 
poems in the Book of Taliessin. It may be remarked that the name of this castle, 
Caer Siddi, according to the authority of Rhys, Morris-Jones, and Gruffydd, 
is the equivalent of Irish cathair sidh, or ‘faery fortress.” 

1 Tbid., p. 45. 

2S. Evans, High History, Everyman ed., p. 357; Perlesvaus, ed. Nitze-Jenkins, p. 387 ff. 
3 Loomis, op. cit., pp. 199-201. Cymmrodor, xxvit, 238. 
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Complete was the captivity of Gwair in Caer Siddi; . . . 

At the harryings of Annwn [the divine land] grievously did he sing. . . . 
In the four-cornered fortress, in quick-door island, . . . 

The sparkling wine their drink before their retinue . . . 

Before the fortress of glass they had not seen Arthur’s valor; . . . 

Hard it was found to converse with their sentinel. 


In another poem the bard conceives himself as having attained happiness in this 
island of the gods. 

Perfect is my seat in Caer Siddi. 

Nor plague nor age harms him who dwells therein. 

Manawyd and Pryderi know it. .. . 

Around its corners ocean’s currents flow, 

And above it is the fertile fountain, 

And sweeter than white wine is the drink therein. 


The principal features of this Welsh paradise of the gods are: an island, 
a four-cornered fortress, a fountain, a wailing prisoner, ageless inhabitants, feast- 
ing, and a structure of glass, with a sentry who would not reply. Every one of 
these seven features is recognizable in the French romance, even though the 
fortress of glass has become a tonel or ‘cask’ of glass, probably through a mis- 
reading of torele, ‘turret.’ In fact, Nennius tells us of a ‘turrim vitream in medio 
mare,’ and of men upon it who would not answer the mariner’s hail.’ Another 
surely Celtic feature is the golden crown dangling from the mysterious chain, for 
not only have we met the chain in the mabinogi but we also find the descending 
headgear of gold in the voyage of the clerics of Columcille as related by Manus 
O’Donnell.? 
‘For a long time they were without sight of land until at last they beheld an island. And 
in this wise was that island: a beautiful dwelling fair and well adorned in the midst thereof, 
... and a man in holy orders in golden apparel consecrating Christ’s body afore every 
altar. And the household of Columcille entered then and a right courteous welcome was 
given them. And whilst they were there, a beautiful golden cowl was let down upon the 
floor of that royal hall. . . . And they were richly served and had great cheer that night, 
and they were given well brewed ale, so that they were drunken and merry.’ 


Needless to say, this island betrays itself by these unholy revels as the pagan 
Land of Promise; it is the island where Maelduin saw ‘a great number of people, 
beautiful, wearing embroidered garments, feasting with embossed vessels of red 
gold,’ and heard their ale-songs; it is the land to which Mider enticed Etain: 
‘Intoxicating is the ale of Inisfail; more intoxicating is the ale of the great 
country. There rivers run with wine. There old age is unknown.’ It is the Welsh 
Annwn, where Pwyll beheld ‘the fairest household and the best arrayed that 
anyone had ever seen.... They dispensed meat and drink, with song and 
carousal. Of all the courts of the earth that he had seen, that was the court with 
the least stint of food and drink and golden vessels and royal jewels.”* The island 
of the immortal elders described in the French Perlesvaus is clearly the land of 

1E. Faral, La Légende Arthurienne (Paris, 1929), m1, 11; J. Rhys, Hibbert Lectures, pp. 263 f. 


2M. O'Donnell, Life of Colum Cille, ed. O’ Kelleher and Schoepperle, pp. 399 ff. 
3 I. Williams, Pedeir Keinz y Mabinogi (Cardiff, 1930), p. 4. 
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the Celtic gods. The two elders are probably Manawydan, son of Llyr, and his 
brother Bran. Perceval, who is destined to wear the crown and to reign in the 
Plenteous Island near by, is of course Pryderi. 

Finally, Welsh tradition supplies a list of the Thirteen Royal Jewels of the 
Isle of Britain,’ which betray on scrutiny that they are the very ‘royal jewels’ 
of Annwn just mentioned, and also that they bear kinship to the talismans which 
we find in the Fisher King’s Castle in Perlesvaus.? In this list is the Caldron of 
Dyrnog, described in almost exactly the same terms as are elsewhere applied to 
the Caldron of the Chief of Annwn: ‘If meat were put in it to boil for a coward, 
it would never be boiled.’ Another vessel in the list corresponds closely in form 
and function to the Grail of the French romances: “The Platter (dysgl) of Rhyd- 
derch; whatever food was wished thereon was instantly obtained.’ As to func- 
tion, compare the expression used of the Grail in the Queste: ‘As soon as it passed 
before the tables, they were filled at each seat with such food as each one wished.” 
As to the form of this platter, note that Helinandus defines the word ‘grail’ as 
‘scutella lata et aliquantulum profunda,’ and that Giraldus Cambrensis says that 
the Welsh were served in ‘scutellis latis et amplis.’* Moreover, it is a dyscyl (an 
earlier form of dysgl) which in Peredur damsels carry through the hall of Peredur’s 
uncle under circumstances resembling those in the French romances of the Grail.® 
It is the Welsh platter of plenty, manifestly, which has supplanted the various 
Irish cups of plenty; it was the Welsh word for platter, dysgl, which was correctly 
rendered into French as graal. 

In this list of the Thirteen Jewels is the Sword of Rhydderch; ‘if any man 
drew it except himself, it burst into flames from the cross to the point.’ We have 
already seen the fiery spear of Lugh converted into a bleeding spear, and should 
have no hesitation in recognizing the fiery sword of Rhydderch in the sword in 
Perlesvaus, which, when King Gurgalain drew it from the scabbard, came forth 
all bloody, and which was deposited with the Grail in the Fisher King’s castle.‘ 
Here is the Chessboard of Gwenddolau; ‘when the men were placed upon it, they 
would play of themselves. The chess board was of gold and the men of silver.’ 
Of course, we discover in the Fisher King’s castle, together with Grail and Sword, 
just such a chessboard: ‘with an orle of gold, and the pieces were of gold and 
silver.’ ‘Messire Gawain sitteth at the game, and they of gold played against him 
and mated him twice.’’ 

Most interesting of all the Thirteen Jewels is the Horn of Bran; ‘the drink and 
the food that one asked one received in it when one desired.’ Here we have a 
vessel with precisely the property of the Grail, attached to Bran, whom we have 
had reason to identify with the Fisher King Bron. Though at first sight it may 

1 Edward Jones, Bardic Museum (London, 1802), p. 47. 

2 Romanische Forschungen, xv, 68-71. 

* Queste del Saint Graal, ed. Pauphilet, p. 15. 

* Migne, Pat. Lat., ccxu, col. 814. Giraldus Cambrensis, Opera, ed. Dimock, v1 (London, 1868), 
183 


5 J. G. Evans, White Book Mabinogion (Pwllheli, 1907), col. 130. 
® Perlesvaus, ed. Nitze-Jenkins, 1, 103-107. 
1 [bid., pp. 115, 120. 
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seem as if we were on a false scent since nowhere in French romance does Bron 
or the Fisher King possess a drinking horn, yet patient investigation reveals 
many traces of the tradition; and of these two must suffice. The French were 
totally unfamiliar with the conception of a sacred drinking horn and were certain 
to misunderstand the word cor, nominative cors, when used in such associations. 
They explain the name of the Grail castle, Corbenic, as Chaldean for ‘most holy 
vessel,’ whereas it is of course the easiest kind of corruption of the words cor 
beneit, meaning simply ‘blessed horn.’ The Grail castle must have contained, 
besides the divine platter, the ‘cor beneit.’ The nominative cors was also the word 
for ‘body.’ When, therefore, we find in Castle Corbenic a holy vessel beheld 
by Galaphes under nearly the same curious circumstances as the cors (body) was 
beheld by Gawain in the Grail castle, the equivalence of vessel and cors is strongly 
implied once more. What explanation is there save that cors (body) was a mis- 
understanding of cors (horn)?! It may be suggested with considerable assurance 
that the belief that Joseph of Arimathea was the first keeper of the vessel con- 
taining the blood of Christ sprang from the assumption of some unknown early 
romancer that the cors beneiz was the blessed body of the Lord, and that since 
Joseph of Arimathea was the first keeper of that body, he was therefore the first 
guardian of the cors beneiz. Thus in one romance Joseph is actually identified with 
the Fisher King, who is of course Bran, the keeper of the sacred horn.? The con- 
sequence of this confusion was a series of more or less bewildering efforts to stitch 
together the apocryphal legend of Joseph and the Celtic traditions of the wander- 
ings of Bran’s followers and the quest of the magic platter and horn by Pryderi and 
Gwri. And the pagan Celtic elements took on more andmore of a pious coloring to 
harmonize with the sanctity of the newly inferred history of the cors and platter. 

Thus, it would seem, the tangled skein of the Grail legend is unraveled by draw- 
ing out the right threads of old Welsh and Irish tradition. The clues are hard to 
find in the mazes of the Mabinogion and the ‘Arturi regis ambages pulcerrimae.’ 
But there, in the remains of Celtic heathendom, they are to be found. 


CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY. 





UTILITY AND PHILOSOPHY IN THE MIDDLE AGES? 
By RICHARD McKEON 


Lona before Peter Ramus complained, in the sixteenth century, of the three and 
a half years he had spent learning Aristotle’s logic, without in all that time being 
shown a single use or application of it in life or in the sciences, the charge of im- 
practicality had been a brief and accustomed reason for theologians, scientists, 
and philosophers to advance against philosophic doctrines. When the practi- 
tioners of the new learning and the new science turned from scholasticism, from 
the dogmatic beliefs and the endless disputations which (if we are to believe the 


1Romanische Forischungen, xiv, 86-88. 2 Ibid., p. 90 
* Read at the eighth annual meeting of the Mediaeval Academy of America, April 29, 1933. 
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new scientists and the more recent historians who repeat their criticisms) were 
the contribution of Aristotle to philosophy, it was to clear away unreal, imprac- 
tical distinctions — the substantial forms, occult qualities, and transcendentals 
of metaphysics; the endless involutions of predicaments, predicables, syllogisms, 
and topics of logic; the four causes, three motions, three principles, four elements, 
distinguished from each other by their contrary properties, which doom physics 
to a qualitative analysis; the fifth element, circular motion and spheres of as- 
tronomy, which cut short the vistas of a universe conceived by freer spirits to be 
infinite; but most of all, the shadows, images, and vestiges with which theology 
had encumbered man and the world to baffle reason in its attempts to under- 
stand. The defenders of scholasticism who protested against the ignorance and 
misrepresentations of these attacks have been little noticed even by scholars, 
for those authors have been shown by that attempted defense to be men unper- 
ceptive of contemporary movements of thought, and unable, therefore, to do 
more than repeat musty doctrines in logic, metaphysics, ethics. Even the oc- 
casional philosopher like Leibniz, who found much to admire in mediaeval philo- 
sophy and who borrowed from it the analysis of final causes and like doctrines 
with which to combat the errors of mechanism, did little to alter the lineaments 
of the hair-splitting refiner of eternal but inapplicable distinctions; despite 
Leibniz and the few scholarly philosophers of modern times, he figures still 
among defeated opponents in the works of philosophers. 

What constitutes the practical, however, has not been a fixed concept, and the 
mediaeval philosopher envisaged by philosophers of the present day is a recent 
creation. Hegel looked upon the Middle Ages as a period of reaction from the anti- 
thesis contained in the infinite falsehood which ruled the destinies of the age and 
constituted its life and spirit. In the dialectic of history it is the antithesis to 
which the empire of Charlemagne is the thesis, and to which the modern German 
world, the period of Spirit, conscious that it is free, is to form the synthesis. 
It struggles, therefore, to reconcile three oppositions: universal sovereignty and 
particular nationality, the authority of the law and individuals, the spiritual 
world and the existing order of things. For the Hegelian the misfortune of the 
mediaeval philosopher lay in the resistance that material things offered, in his 
time and philosophy, to Spirit which was eventually to triumph in the German 
Empire and the philosophy of Hegel.' More recently the mediaeval philosopher 
has been confounded anew, particularly in that school of contemporary philoso- 
phy which finds it helpful to mingle the statement of its doctrines with scraps of 
the edifying story of philosophic advance since the seventeenth century. The 
works of John Dewey in particular are dotted with accounts of the errors of a 
mediaeval philosopher whose predicament is like that of Hegel’s mediaeval phi- 
losopher: he too has separated the practical from the theoretic; he has derived his 
values from a realm apart from the realm of experience; his logic is verbal, rhe- 
torical, argumentative, dependent on a priori canons, rather than an instrument 
of control and discovery, modeled to the manner in which men think and to the 

1 Hegel, Lectures on the Philosophy of History, 1v, The German World, Sect 2. Trans. J. Sibree 
(London, 1861), pp. 380 ff. 
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materials concerning which they think. But his error and impracticality are the 
opposite of Hegel’s philosopher: modern philosophy has corrected him, not by 
seeking the reconciliation of antitheses in a triumph of Spirit, but by reducing 
reason, values, and the philosophic pursuit in general to the experience from 
which they originate and by weaning them of an unsound aspiration to the eternal 
and the necessary. 

Philosophers, no less than poets, are untrustworthy guides to the historic linea- 
ments and thoughts of the ages and the men whom, for the purposes of poetry 
or philosophy, they attempt to describe or controvert. Moreover, the historian 
needs to be something of a philosopher to avoid being a poet, for as Aristotle 
would hold, what is accidental in nature is made essential in art.' The spiritual 
and intellectual life of the Middle Ages has been quaint, strange, and beautiful in 
the romantic tales of later poets. Without contradiction to that picture, later 
philosophers have judged it traditional, authority-bound, working with the unreal 
distinctions which are prompted by an impractical and superstitious ideology. 
Unfortunately, the philosopher has imposed subtly upon the historian, and the 
Middle Ages in general tend in the modern view to separate theory and prac- 
tise, authority and reason, universal and particular, by distinctions which strain 
the historian in his attempt to restate them with sympathy or even understand- 
ing. He has learned to use the resources of sociology, anthropology, and psychol- 
ogy with some success to this end, but at the expense of making mediaeval doc- 
trines inapplicable to other conditions than those of the Middle Ages. Yet it 
might have entered his records that the mediaeval philosopher himself attacks the 
errors of opponents, who sometimes, indeed, use arguments that were to have a 
better fortune in later philosophy, and that he is particularly vehement against 
those impractical thinkers who concern themselves with vain speculations, and 
against the variety of irrational dualists who take away the grounds of thought 
and action by dividing nature in unreal distinctions. 

To the modern philosopher, the mediaeval dichotomies appear unfounded be- 
cause of a doubt, widespread today, concerning the possibility of any certain 
truth; a line of philosophers from Augustine to Duns Scotus called this uncer- 
tainty, in their refutations of it, the Academic Doubt. By emphasizing the innu- 
merable principles which the mediaeval philosopher would have held to be in- 
dubitable and which the modern philosopher has learned to doubt, considerable 
verisimilitude has been given to the tale of the subjugation of philosophy to the- 
ology and the conflict of science and religion which preceded the beginning of the 
modern period. Mediaeval education was, to be sure, dominated by the study of 
theology, but it was initiated by the study of the seven arts, and the fundamental 
oppositions of the schools of philosophy can be shown in the distinctions of the 
trivium as surely as in the discussions of the Trinity. The shifting philosophic 
positions can, therefore, be traced in terms of rhetoric and dialectic without in- 
volving the theological prejudices of the present day, which make difficult the 
discussion of metaphysical! principles. Mediaeval philosophers learned from the 
ancients, in whose works they found the principles of their sciences, that philoso- 

1 Cf. De Generatione Animalium, u, 1, 735", 2-5; Ethica Nichomachea, v1, 4, 1140*, 10-23. 
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phic attitudes are determined by the distinctions laid in the study of grammar, 
rhetoric, and dialectic. Plato wrote two dialogues on rhetoric: the Gorgias, in 
which Socrates defines rhetoric not as an art, but as the knack of gratifying and 
pleasing a hearer, a sham art put in the place of justice, a species of the genus 
flattery, which it shares with cookery, cosmetics, and sophistic; and the Phae- 
drus, in which Socrates discourses on the true rhetoric, which consists in winning 
men’s souls by words, but which is indebted to dialectic for everything it has of 
value, since the nature of the mind must be determined before rhetoric can be 
practised. Cicero retells how Aristotle was moved when the famous rhetorician 
Isocrates changed his style of teaching, giving up disputations concerning forensic 
and civil causes to concern himself with an empty elegance of style, and how, to 
combat that teaching, Aristotle altered his own and ‘ornamented and embellished 
the entire system of teaching rhetoric and united a knowledge of things with 
practise in teaching.”! For the rhetorician to dominate education, as was later to 
be shown in the fortune of Quintilian’s teaching; for eloquence or the mastery of 
language to be made the chief factor of success in life and the main object of edu- 
cation, was to exclude the philosophic view that wisdom and virtue are the one 
study of mankind. 

In the disputes concerning the place of the liberal arts in Christian life and edu- 
cation to which writers recur in the Middle Ages, the philosopher has two oppo- 
nents, the theologian who hesitates before the attempt to subject that which is 
believed to the examination of reason, and the rhetorician who would skimp 
the study of logic and reduce the arts to the ends of the sophistical art of persua- 
sion. From both sources the philosophers must face the charge of impracticality: 
Peter Damiani would discourage all pursuits which are not useful for salvation; 
the Cornificius, against whom John of Salisbury inveighs (ranging with himself in 
the attack philosophers like Gilbert de la Porrée, Theodoric of Chartres, William 
of Conches, Peter Abailard?), proposed to make students eloquent without philo- 
sophic labor, to make illiterate men philosophers suddenly, delaying them in 
school for a period no longer than it required a bird to grow feathers.’ When John 
of Salisbury, on the other hand, undertook in the Metalogicon to compose a 
philosophy of the arts of speech, he devoted the first book to the trivium in 
general and to grammar, the last three to logic, while rhetoric is barely mentioned 
in the work. 

In the thirteenth century, when the Aristotelian logic had been the subject of 
a more profound study in its relations to the sciences of the newly translated 
Aristotelian encyclopaedia and in the readjustments of that learning with the- 
ology, more detailed interpretations of the purposes and interrelations of the 
arts were set in opposition. Ultimately they are distinctions which go back to the 
Aristotelian conception of science as contrasted, if not with the Platonic concep- 
tion of dialectic, at least with the Platonic elements in the Augustinian science. 


1 De Oratore, 111, 35, 141, ed. G. Friedrich (Leipzig, 1902), p. 198. 

* Ioannis Saresberiensis Episcopi Carnotensis Metalogicon, 1, 5, ed. C. C. J. Webb (Oxford, 
1929), pp. 16-17. 

3 Ibid., 1, 3, p. 11. 
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The Aristotelian logic may be described as an instrument by which necessary 
truths are to be sought in the characteristics of terms and in the combinations of 
terms in which truths are expressed: universality is achieved for that instrument 
by an exhaustive statement of categories and kinds, and necessity is recognized 
in the degrees of generality of predicates and the subjects to which they are joined 
in propositions. In the Augustinian tradition, on the other hand, the emphasis is 
on an interior light, the master teaching within, a truth by which all truths are 
true, but although all statements are adumbrations of that truth, no statement 
can encompass it adequately. Aristotelians of the thirteenth century, like 
Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, tried to construct theoretic sciences de- 
rived from first principles literally and necessarily true; the practical sciences 
applied the principles and conclusions of the theoretical sciences to concrete 
problems of action, that is, the practical syllogism depended on demonstrative 
truths; rhetoric on logic. For their contemporary Bonaventura, however, the 
philosophic sciences, which reflect the trinity of persons of God but which even 
the ancient philosophers had known to be three, are ways in which the interior 
light of philosophic knowledge illuminates, or ways in which the Holy Scriptures 
speak: speech (sermo), instruction (doctrina), directions for living (vita): that 
is, rational philosophy, natural philosophy, moral philosophy. Here the practical 
science of the conduct of life, ethics, does not depend on the theoretical science 
of the causes of things, physics, and is placed after it; and even more, within ra- 
tional science, which embraces the trivium, rhetoric, which has to do with persua- 
sion to action, is placed after logic, which has to do with instruction. Moreover, 
there can be no adequate demonstration of literal truths, but rather a manuduc- 
tive art by which the mind may be led to a point from which it can perceive a 
truth which can not be expressed. Analogies rather than syllogisms are the power- 
ful means to this end, and in the light shed by the Logos, the sciences are on a 
single level; from this point of view the Aristotelian is already open to the charge 
of separating the theoretic from the practical to the detriment of knowledge and 
action, and consequently of setting the sciences in an unreal hierarchy removed 
from the source of their being. 

This was a crucial aspect of the struggle of Aristotelians with their adversaries 
from the thirteenth century to the period in which modern thought freed itself 
from the domination of Aristotle: the opposition of science, as an instrument 
concerned with terms, to science as an analogical and dialectical exploration of a 
truth, most certain to the mind, which can be stated only dialectically, notwith- 
standing that such statement is never whoily adequate. William of Ockham and 
the followers who continued his inquiry into logic and physics initiated a subtle 
investigation of the nature of symbols, their impositions and intentions, in which 
the Aristotelian distinctions were turned, as it were, to the construction of a 
matrix from which analogies might be formed, in which indeed, not only conven- 
tional signs but natural things as well take their places as symbols. It is no exag- 
geration to say that modern philosophers learned logic in the school of Ockham 
and that the Aristotelian logic was later discarded so easily because it was learned 
in terms which were intended as a departure from at least the thirteenth-century 
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conception of Aristotle’s method. From the Augustinian tradition it is easy to 
tearn that Aristotle’s logic is impractical, argumentative, rhetorical; that philoso- 
phy should avoid a dualism of theory and practice. Yet when Ramus deserted 
that time-wasting study for something more practical, he turned to the poets and 
orators to count the tropes and the figures of the syllogisms in their works. When 
Francis Bacon proclaimed that knowledge is power and sought the truth of a 
doctrine in terms of its consequences, his new method was based on a philosophy 
of forms and on a conviction that knowledge is implanted by God in man’s mind; 
it is difficult and perhaps unfair to Bacon to resist the temptation to consider the 
method and doctrine in terms of the Logos theory from which they sprang. Des- 
cartes replied to the Thomism of his time with a full equipment of Augustinian 
arguments, in which were involved the systematic doubt, to be resolved in the 
certainty that I am, that I know, that I love, and demonstrations of the existence 
of God that rediscover truths stated by Anselm. Spinoza emerged from the Mid- 
dle Ages equipped with a language derived largely from Aristotle, of whom he had 
read little, giving point by point a Platonic answer to the arguments of Aristotle, 
though he had read equally little in the writings of Plato. We today, finally, al- 
though we have for the most part forgotten the philosophy of Aristotle or have 
read it in a manner by which it is doomed in advance to be erroneous, if not non- 
sense, have continued to repeat the arguments with which some mediaeval philos- 
ophers combatted others, making those arguments our own and thinking to 
refute all scholasticism, in a strange readjustment, with what had been the argu- 
ments against the Peripatetics. The impractical, supernatural, mediaeval thinker 
of recent construction is explained less by the social and economic organizations, 
the ignorance, fears and superstitions of his times, than by the philosophical 
convictions of our own times. Far from being exorcised by the invocation of ex- 
perience and practice, he could teach us what is implicated in the discussion of 
the practical, and he could moreover suggest by his example that philosophic doc- 
trines are treated adequately by examining the reasons on which they are based, 
not by constructing sociological tales about their authors. 


CotumB1A UNIVERSITY. 





THE HERESY OF THE JUDAIZERS AND THE POLICIES 
OF IVAN III OF MOSCOW 
Br GEORGE VERNADSKY 


I 


Tue last quarter of the fifteenth century is from several different standpoints a 
significant period in Russian history. Politically it is the period of consolidation 
of the Great Russian, or Muscovite state, as well as that of final emancipation 
from Mongol rule. Immediately after this emancipation, the Grand Duke of 
Moscow initiated an energetic foreign policy. Lively intercourse with foreign 
countries prevailed, and Moscow’s ambassadors and diplomatic agents made their 
appearance at the courts of Denmark, Vienna, Buda, Venice, and Constantino- 
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ple. Foreigners came to Moscow in the capacity of diplomats, artists, architects, 
mechanics, and physicians. It was also a period of more intense spiritual life. 
New ideas came in and clashed with the old. New problems arose, like that of the 
relations between church and state. The agents of the state were anxious to limit 
the prerogatives of church institutions. Within the church itself two different 
trends were noticeable. One, emphasizing rigid discipline as well as the necessity 
for the outward organization of the church body, may be compared with the 
conservative wing of the Roman Catholic church. The other faction in the Rus- 
sian church of this period cared more for the inner spiritual life of the believers, 
and under other circumstances its principles might have played the same réle in 
Russia as the Reformation in the West. 

A characteristic event in Russian religious history of this period is the spread 
of the movement which is known as the ‘heresy of the Judaizers.”! This heresy 
made its appearance in Novgorod the Great shortly before the subordination of 
the northern metropolis to the Grand Duke of Moscow. At that time a struggle 
occurred at Novgorod between the Lithuanian and the Muscovite party in which 
the Lithuanian party was at first victorious; this resulted in an invitation to 
Prince Michael Olelkovich, of Kiev,? to come to Novgorod. Prince Michael ar- 
rived in Novgorod on November 8, 1470, with a large retinue. 

Among others, there was in his following a Jew whose name according to 
Russian sources was Skhariya, which apparently stood for Zechariah. According 
to a contemporary, this Skhariya ‘was an instrument of Satan (Diavolov sosud) 
an authority in every evil device, a student in magic and necromancy, astronomy, 
and astrology.”* As Joseph Sanin, whose words are here quoted, was a staunch 
opponent of Judaism, we must accept his evidence only with some reservations. 
In any case, it is plain that Skhariya was a highly educated man of extraordinary 
spiritual gifts. Joseph Sanin tells that before coming to Novgorod Skhariya was 


1 Ample literature exists on the heresy of Judaizers. For some of the latest outlines see M. N. 
Speranski, Istorija Drevnei Russkoi Literatury: Moskovski Period (8rd edition, Moscow: Sabashnikov, 
1921), pp. 53-81. For the record see the Polnoe Sobranie Russkich Letopisei, tv, 157-159; v1, 38, 
49-50; vir1, 219-220, 244; x11, 224-227, 258. For a more detailed account see Makari, Metropolitan 
Archbishop of Moscow, Istorija Russkoi Cerkvi, 2nd edition, St Petersburg (1887), v1, 81-140; vu, 
170-222. E. E. Golubinski, Istorija Russkoi Cerkvi, u' (Moscow, 1900), pp. 560-609 and 887-890; 
ef. 11, part 11, section 1 (Moscow, 1917), pp. 213 ff. I. Panov, ‘Eres’ ZidovstvujuStich,’ Zurnal Minis- 
terstva Narodnago ProsveSéenija, cLXxxIx (1877), 1 ff. and 253 ff.; cxc (1877), 1 ff. A. Nikitski, ‘Oterk 
vnutrennei istorii cerkvi v Velikom Novgorode,’ Zurnal, cctv (1879), 34 ff. N. S. Tikhonravov, 
Sotinenija, 1 (Moscow, 1898), 211 ff. A. J. Sobolevski, ‘Perevodnaja Literatura Moskovskoi Rusi’ 
(Sbornik Otdelenija Russkago Jazyka i Slovesnosti Akademii Nauk, uxxtv [1903]). There is a brief 
outline of the history of the Judaizing heresy in English in the Jewish Encyclopedia, vii (1904), 369- 
870. The official documents of both the State and Church authorities bearing on the heresy of Judai- 
zers have been published by A. S. Pavlov in his ‘Pamjatniki Kanoniteskogo Prava,’ Russkaja 
Istoriéeskaja Biblioteka, v1 (1880) afterwards quoted as Pavlov. Some supplementary materials have 
been published in Ctenija ObStestva Istorii i Drevnostei, ccu (1902). F. Koneczny, ‘Sprawy religijne i 
cerkiewne w pafistwie Iwana III,’ Przegtad Powszechny cux1 (|1924|), 219-240; cf. his Litwa a Moskwa 
wlatach 1449-1492 (Wilno: Towarzystwo Przyjaciot Nauk, 1929), 178 ff. J.B(rutzkus), Judaisierende,’ 
(Encyclopaedia Judaica, 1x [1932], 520-522). 

? Kiev at that time was part of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania. 

3 Josif Sanin, Prosvetitel’, (Kazan: Pravoslavny Sobesednik, 1855), p. 43. 
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living in Kiev and became there known to Prince Michael. Joseph Sanin’s evi- 
dence has been recently corroborated by Dr J. Brutzkus of Berlin, who succeeded 
in finding a Hebrew manuscript bearing on astronomy and copied by Zechariah 
ben Aaron Ha-Kohen of Kiev in 1468. According to Dr Brutzkus’ information 
Zechariah ben Aaron, who studied both philosophy and astronomy belonged to 
the circle of the Kiev rabbi Moses ben Jacob who wrote a commentary to the 
book Shesh Kenafayim or Shestokryl (‘Six Wings’), a noted Jewish astronomical 
manual.! 

After his arrival at Novgorod Zechariah soon made many friends among the 
Russians. He produced such an impression on his new friends that several of them 
manifested a desire to adopt his faith, i.e., Judaism. Among his disciples were 
two of the Russian priests of Novgorod, Dionysius and Alexis. Subsequently, a 
few more Jewish religious teachers from Lithuania came to Novgorod in order 
to help Skhariya.? The reverend Dionysius and Alexis were ready to undergo cir- 
cumcision, but the Jews did not let them do this, pointing out that it was essential 
to maintain secrecy until the movement should have spread. 

On March 15, 1471, Prince Michael was obliged to leave Novgorod, and a war 
broke out between Novgorod and Moscow in which the latter was victorious. 
In June, 1471, the Grand Duke of Moscow, Ivan III, arrived at Novgorod. The 
republic lost its independence and was obliged to accept a governor appointed 
by the Grand Duke of Moscow. Probably all the men who came to Novgorod 
from Lithuania, including the Jews, had to leave with Prince Michael.’ Yet the 
heresy did not perish, and the two converted Russian priests were now the actual 
leaders of it. They acted in utmost secrecy and succeeded in maintaining this 
secrecy for more than a decade. 

In 1478 the Novgorod patriots made an unsuccessful attempt to organize a 
revolt against the Moscow rule. This attempt was easily suppressed and the 
result was that Moscow’s control over Novgorod became tighter. The famous 
Novgorod state bell used in summoning the city assembly was confiscated and 
transported to Moscow, and the Novgorod Church lost its autonomy. The city 
was also deprived of the privilege of electing the Archbishop who was the head 
of the Church administration. Bishop Theodosius was deposed and a successor 
sent from Moscow in his place. The Grand Duke Ivan personally came to Nov- 
gorod to attend to the details of the restrictive measures. During his stay in Nov- 


1 T am greatly indebted to Dr J. Brutzkus of Berlin for communication of his important discovery. 
The manuscript transcribed by Zechariah ben Aaron ha-Kohen was the astronomical work of Al- 
Fergani translated into Hebrew by Jacob Anatoli. On Moses ben Jacob see the Jewish Encyclopedia, 
vu, 489, and 1x, 70-71. Cf.S. Zinberg, ‘Avraam Krymski i Moisei Kievski,’ Evreiskaja Starina, x1 
(1924), 93-109. 

2 Josif Sanin, Prosvetitel,’ 44: “Then there came other Jews from Lithuania, whose names are: Osif 
Smoilo Skariavel Mosel Chanush.’ Cf. Golubinski, op. cit., 14-1, 560. Golubinski comments: ‘It is 
hard to tell what is given name and what is surname in this quotation. No more than five men ar- 
rived, but it is unknown whether there were fewer than five and if fewer, then just how many.” 

* Tatishchev kept the information that the Jews were executed in Novgorod by order of Ivan 
in (Ctenija Ob&é. Ist. Drevn., rv [1847], 109). No mention of this is made in contemporary sources. 
Cf. Golubinski, op. cit., 1", 561. 
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gorod he met the two Judaizing priests, was impressed by their personalities, 
and invited them to Moscow. Alexis was appointed archpriest (protopop) of the 
Cathedral of the Assumption in Moscow, a leading position among the Moscow 
clergy; and Dionysius was appointed priest of the Cathedral of the Archangel 
Michael, a prominent but somewhat less influential function. 

There naturally followed a considerable underground expansion of the ‘her- 
esy’ in Moscow. Among those converted was Theodore Kuritsyn, secretary 
(dyak) for Foreign Affairs of the Grand Duchy, a brilliant diplomat, who became 
towards the end of the 1480’s the actual leader of the Muscovite foreign policy 
and who enjoyed the complete confidence of the Grand Duke. About 1487 the 
existence of the heresy was discovered in Novgorod by the Archbishop Genna- 
dius—the second Novgorod archbishop to be appointed from Moscow.' Gen- 
nadius immediately reported his discovery to Moscow and received an order to 
watch the extension of the heresy. One of the adherents to the heresy in Nov- 
gorod, the priest Naum, repented and told everything he knew about it; hence 
Gennadius was able to make a more complete report. Meanwhile those suspected 
of heresy fled from Novgorod to Moscow and asked the Archpriest Alexis and 
the dyak Kuritsyn for protection. 

The matter dragged on through the winter of 1487-1488. However, since there 
was an Official report by Gennadius, the Grand Duke was obliged to summon an 
ecclesiastical council to consider the affair. In January or February, 1488, the 
council sentenced to punishment by the knout three citizens of Novgorod, against 
whom there was sufficient evidence that they execrated the holy ikons. Gennadius 
received a new order to continue the inquiry? but no investigation was ordered in 
Moscow. 

Apparently for some time there was an indecisive struggle between the Ju- 
daizers and their opponents. One event should be recorded, though it is not known 
whether it had a direct connection with the anti-Judaizers’ intrigues. On March 
7, 1490, the eldest son of the Grand Duke Ivan m1, Ivan the Younger, died. Six 
weeks after his death the Italian Jew Leo, the physician who failed to heal the 
prince, was executed.‘ His execution was apparently the punishment for his 
medical failure;' but it is possible that the fact of his being a Jew was also fatal 
to him. 

Before long, the heresy scored a serious victory. On September 26, 1490, a 
new metropolitan bishop was consecrated in Moscow. This was Zosima, himself 
a secret sympathizer with the heresy.* Zosima did not dare, however, to support 


1 The first, Sergius, had a nervous breakdown brought on by the opposition of the Novgorod clergy. 
Gennadius was consecrated December 12, 1484. 

? Pavlov, N. 114. 3 Pavlov, N.115. 

‘ Karamzin, I storija Gosudarstva Rossiskago, v1 (6th ed., 1852), 196; notes $316 and 317. P.S.R.L., 
XII, 222. 

5 Another similar case took place in Moscow five years before. A physician, whose treatment was 
considered the cause of the death of a Mongolian prince, was extradicted to the latter’s relatives and 
murdered by them. This physician was apparently a German. Karamzin, v1, 196 and note 318. 

6 The metropolitan bishop of Moscow was then the primate of the Russian Church (that is, of its 
Moscow branch; there was another branch in Lithuania, of which the metropolitan bishop of Kiev 
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it openly. He had to conceal his sympathies, at least temporarily, especially in 
view of the vehement attack on the part of Gennadius and some other opponents. 
The result was that the ecclesiastical Sobor officially condemned the heresy on 
October 16, 1490, that is, soon after Zosima’s consecration.' Its leaders in Nov- 
gorod were handed over to Gennadius, who had some of them publicly flogged 
after a mock procession through the streets of Novgorod. 

No steps were taken against the spread of the heresy in Moscow or in cities 
other than Novgorod. It was plain that the movement had strong supporters in 
Moscow; at the same time the opponents of the heresy were organizing them- 
selves. There followed a period of intense struggle between the two parties, which 
probably was accompanied by a great deal of personal intrigue. While the oppo- 
nents of the heresy did not succeed in eliminating Zosima on the charge of being a 
sympathizer, they arraigned him for drunkeness and immorality. These charges 
were probably true, as Zosima was deposed (May 17, 1494).? His successor, Simon 
who was consecrated after a considerable delay (September 20, 1495), was not a 
sympathizer. This fact helped the opponents of the heresy but little, as it still had 
the powerful support of Kuritsyn. 

This struggle produced a comparatively rich literature of pamphlets, epistles, 
repudiations, etc., from both sides.’ In addition to Gennadius, the anti-Judaizing 
party had a brilliant leader in the person of Joseph Sanin, abbot of the Voloko- 
lamsk monastery,‘ often referred to as Josif Volotski. An important feature of this 
literary struggle consisted in polemics concerning the end of the world, which 
event, according to the traditions of the Russian Church, was expected in the 
year 7000 a.m. This corresponded to the year 1492 a.n. It was only up to this date 
that the Paschalija, or the schedule of the dates of Easter for each year, was 
compiled by the church Fathers. Since there was no end of the world in 7000 
A.M., the Judaizers did not fail to laugh at the Christians. A new Paschalija for 
one thousand more years was finally compiled and issued by Zosima, but the 
incident contributed to the undermining of the authority of Christian scholars in 
the eyes of the Moscow population.§ 


was the primate). Gerontius, who was the metropolitan bishop of Moscow before Zosima, died on 
May 28, 1489. The delay in the election and consecration of the new metropolitan bishop probably 
is to be explained by the fact that the leading bishops as well as the Grand Duke were indecisive in 
their attitude towards the heresy. The Archpriest Alexis, who may have been the first candidate of 
the Judaizers for the metropolitan bishop’s sea, died about 1489. 

1 P.S.R.L., tv? 528-529; Josif Sanin, op. cit., p.55; Pavlov, N. 116, Ctenija, ccil. 

2 It is to be noted that at this time Kuritsyn was out of Moscow, having been sent to Lithuania on 
diplomatic business (Sbornik Russkago Istoriteskago Ob3testva, xxxv [1892], 138 ff.). The opponents of 
Zosima probably grasped the opportunity and succeeded in settling the matter before Kuritsyn re- 
turned. 

3 Speranski, op. cit., pp. 70 ff.; Bedrzhitski, ‘Zametki k Literature Zidovstvuju&tich,’ Russki 
Filologiteski Vestnik, uxvt (1911), $70 ff.; Lxvit (1912), 351 ff. Idem, ‘Literaturnaja Dejatelnost’ Zi- 
dovstvujuStich,’ Zurnal, xxxvimt (1912), 106 ff. V. Peretts, ‘K voprosu o Evreisko-Russkom Litera- 
turnom ObStenii,’ Slavia, v (1926-1927), 267-276. 

“On him, see V. Zhmakin, ‘Iosif Sanin,’ Russki Biografiteski Slovar, vol. Ibak-Kliuéarev, pp. 
827-332. I. ChruStov, Izsledovanie o Sotinenijach Iosifa Sanina (St. Petersburg: 1868). 

5 Speranski, p. 64 ff.; Schaeder, Moskau das Dritte Rom (Hamburg: Friederichsen, De Gruyter 
and Co., 1929), pp. 36-37. 
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A third party was also formed which did not share the teachings of the heresy 
but at the same time was opposed to any oppressive measures against its ad- 
herents. The leaders of this party were the monks Paisi Yaroslavov and Nil 
Maikov (Sorski), who were known as ‘the hermits from beyond the Volga.’ 
Their conception of Christianity differed from that of conservatives like Joseph 
Sanin in the sense that they were much more interested in spiritual life than in 
outward church discipline. They objected to the fact that monasteries and other 
church institutions owned land and other property.! 

After more than a decade of struggle the opponents of the Judaizing heresy 
proved to have the upper hand. The death of Theodore Kuritsyn (about 1498) 
was a serious blow to the Judaizers. In the autumn of 1504 a special Sobor was 
convened to consider the danger of the heresy. Joseph Sanin and his party de- 
manded death for the Judaizers. Paisi and Nil protested energetically; they 
were, however, overruled, and the Sobor condemned the ring-leaders of the heresy 
to be burned at the stake.? Among those burned were Volk Kuritsyn (brother to 
Theodore) and the son-in-law of the Archpriest Alexis, Ivan Maksimov. Several 
others were banished and imprisoned in different monasteries. However, under 
the influence of the liberal party, the Grand Duke Ivan m1, during the next year, 
ordered the liberation of such imprisoned Judaizers as were willing to recant. 

Ivan 11 died on October 27, 1505. Under the rule of his son Basil, Joseph 
Sanin’s die-hard party won a decisive victory. All of the Judaizers who had been 
set free were now imprisoned again, and this proved to be imprisonment for life. 
The heresy was not, however, strangled at once. Repercussions of it were notice- 
able at least during the next two decades.’ Indeed, it was probably in order to 
combat the remnants of the Judaizers that Maksim the Greek, that learned 
monk from Mount Athos destined to play so important a rdle in the history of 
Russian civilization, received in 1516 an invitation to come to Moscow.‘ 





II 


We have now to deal with the inner teachings and the spiritual contents of the 
heresy. Its opponents spoke of it as ‘Judaism.’ But was it that? Controversial 
opinions have been expressed by various students of the heresy. It is undeniable 
that among the leaders there were some converts to Judaism. On the other hand, 
it seems that there was no unity in the motives of those who joined the movement. 


1 Makari, op. cit., v1, 127 ff.; vu, 73, 250-251; Speranski, op. cit., pp. 112 ff. 

2 This method of combating heresy was obviously adopted under western European influence. In 
1490, G. von Turn, the envoy of the Roman-German emperor came to Russia in order to investigate 
the possibility of an alliance between the Empire and Muscovy. While in Novgorod, von Turn met 
Gennadius and told him about the activities of the Spanish Inquisition. Gennadius was very much 
impressed by the methods of the King of Spain and immediately recommended them to the Moscow 
authorities. See Pavlov, N. 115 (p. 775). A. D. Sedelnikov, ‘Oterki katoliteskogo vlijanija v Novgo- 
rode v konce xv—natale xvi veka,’ Doklady Akademii Nauk SSSR, B, 1929, pp. 16-19. 

3 Makari, op. cit., v1, 154 ff. 

4 V.S. Ikonnikov, Maksim Grek (2nd ed., Kiev, 1915), pp. $4 ff. 

5 See a digest in Ilovaiski, Istorija Rossii, (2nd edition, Moscow), 1896, notes, p. 67 Cf. Speranski, 
op. cit., pp. 55 ff. 
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Although the opponents of the heresy attacked it as a definite and united move- 
ment, we can discern various shades in it. Ivan 11 told Joseph Sanin that he 
knew precisely to which shades of the heresy the Archpriest Alexis and Kur- 
itsyn respectively belonged.! 

Let us first of all dwell on the group of Judaizers proper. We should call them 
‘Judaizers’ and not ‘Jews’ because of the fact that while adopting the dogmas of 
Judaism, they did not—probably did not dare—adopt all the ritual of Judaism. 
They did not practice circumcision’? and did not openly introduce the Jewish 
service into the churches. However, they ceased venerating the ikons, and evi- 
dence was produced that occasionally they even went so far as to destroy them. 
Another group which the opponents of the heresy included in it were those who 
sympathized not exactly with the religious creed of the Judaizers but with their 
teaching both philosophic and scientific. The Judaizers stood midway between 
the Jewish scholars of the Near East and Russian society. With the creation of 
the Ottoman Empire on one hand, and the persecution of the Jews in Spain on 
the other, the center of mediaeval Jewish learning moved from the West to the 
East, i.e., from Spain to the Near East. 

A characteristic feature of the Jewish learning of the late Middle Ages was the 
work in the realm of hermetic philosophy (kabbala )as well as in that of astrology.’ 
As a result of the spread of the heresy of the Judaizers in Muscovite Russia, there 
followed also a spread of astronomical and astrological treatises. This was a new 
kind of revelation which attracted to the Judaizers those people who did not care 
for their religious teaching. It is known that Theodore Kuritsyn, the chief pro- 
tector of the heresy in Moscow, was among those who were deeply interested in 
astronomy and astrology.‘ 

Another group which was styled Judaizers by the opponents of the heresy, 
were people of rationalistic and reformatory spirit who were in opposition to 
the established Church. A part of this group attacked what they styled corrup- 
tion in the practices of church administration. Others criticized the ritual of 
church service or the use of the ikons, and some refuted the dogmas of the church. 
There was, however, nothing about this group which could enable them to be 
spoken of as Judaizers. They should rather be called strigolniki according to the 
name under which such heretics were known in Russia at the end of the four- 
teenth and the beginning of the fifteenth century.® The heresy of the strigolniki 
was reported officially to have been extinguished by the middle of the fifteenth 


1 Golubinski, m1, 591. 

2 In 1487, according to the revelations of Priest Naum to Gennadius, there escaped to Lithuania 
some of the Moscow merchants who had been circumcised and because of this were especially afraid 
of inquiries about the heresy. 

3 See the Jewish Encyclopedia, s. v. ‘Cabala,’ 111 (1902), 463 ff., Graetz, History of the Jews (Lon- 
don, 1892), 111, rv, 1 ff. 

4 ‘Kuritsyn used to study astronomy and various myths and astrology and magics and necro- 
mancy’ (Joseph Sanin, op. cit., p. 52; Golubinski, 1', 579). 

5 Concerning the heresy of the strigolniki see Golubinski, 1', 3896-407; Makari, op. cit., tv, 150- 
167; Speranski, op. cit., pp. 51-538. 
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century. This, however, was not the case, but its adherents had become mixed 
with the Judaizers. 

The complex composition of the heresy of the Judaizers assisted the leaders in 
their struggle against the attacks of their opponents. As the latter accused of 
Judaism all followers of the heresy, it was apparently not so difficult for those of 
the adherents who did not accept the dogmas of Judaism to refute the accusations 
of their opponents. These tactics enabled the government of Ivan 111 to maintain 
an attitude of tolerance towards the heresy in spite of the fact that the govern- 
ment was officially bound to support the orthodoxy of the Christian Church. It is 
true that the government could not prevent the ecclesiastical sobor, as well as 
some individual bishops, from launching invectives against Judaism. As we have 
seen, a few individual heretics were handed over to the ecclesiastical authorities 
as early as 1490. But the fact was that Ivan m1, almost up to the last year of his 
life, did not wish to take steps against the heresy as a whole. The skilful means of 
defense employed by the leaders of the heresy gave him a formal pretext to show 
tolerance. As a matter of fact, his attitude went beyond tolerance and practically 
amounted to protection. 

What were the motives of the favorable attitude of Ivan 111 towards the heresy? 
There is no evidence that personally he was ever influenced by the dogma of the 
Judaizers. He might have felt some respect towards the secret wisdom of the Ju- 
daizers, but there is no evidence even for this. The fact that he, as well as his 
government, was patronizing the heresy of the Judaizers is to be explained not 
by religious but by political motives, in regard to both the domestic and the for- 


eign policy of Ivan himself. 
Ill 


The domestic policies of Ivan 111 throughout the whole of his reign (1462-1505) 
had been dominated by the sole purpose of uniting all of the Russian cities and 
principalities under the rule of Moscow. The principality of Moscow, which about 
1300 was one of the smallest Udels (feudal princedoms) in northern Russia, had 
been gradually increasing in size and significance until by the middle of the fif- 
teenth century it had become a powerful feudal kingdom. However, a few im- 
portant cities and principalities in northern Russia still remained outside the 
sphere of Moscow’s control. Ivan was continuing the policy of ‘gathering the 
Russian country’ pursued by his predecessors. Yaroslavl, Tver, and, most im- 
portant of all, Novgorod were obliged to recognize his authority. The south- 
western Russian lands then subject to Lithuania were also claimed by Ivan as his 
legacy (otchina).! 

Ivan’s government attempted to centralize both law and administration within 
the boundaries of his kingdom. It was with this aim in view that a new Code 
(Sudebnik) was promulgated in 1497.2 The Code of 1497 signalized the beginning 
of the Grand Duke’s offensive against the privileges of the feudal nobility which 

1 Ivan was the descendant of Grand Duke Vladimir, the Saint of Kiev. 


2 Concerning the Sudebnik see S. V. JuSkov, ‘Sudebnik 1497 goda,’ Utenyja Zapiski Saratovskogo 
Universiteta, Fakultet Chozjaistva i prava, v, 3 (1926). 
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was to lead to the dramatic events of the reign of his grandson Ivan the Terrible. 
Ivan 111 himself, however, advanced but gradually and warily. Cautiousness was 
one of the most striking features of his character as a ruler. While he was doubt- 
less as eager as his grandson to tighten his control over the feudal nobility, he 
would never have dared to apply such drastic measures of general confiscation as 
those applied by Ivan the Terrible during the Oprichnina period. Ivan 1 at- 
tempted to arrive at similar results by applying milder methods. It was he who 
introduced into Russia on a large scale the plan of making temporary land-grants 
to his servitors in return for military service.' 

Thus a new class of military supporters could be built up which gradually 
might eliminate the old feudal nobility. For this policy Ivan needed more and 
more land to be used for grants. The domains of the grand dukes were large but 
they were not inexhaustible. After the annexation of each new neighboring princi- 
pality, part of its land could be — and usually was — confiscated in order to 
increase the land reserve of the Moscow rulers. But this process could not go 
on forever; it was not long before a large part of northern Russia had been an- 
nexed to Moscow. Within the boundaries of the kingdom Ivan could seize the 
land of the feudal nobility, but he did not dare to do this except in a few individ- 
ual cases. The only other land reserve was that belonging to the church and mon- 
asteries. Accordingly it was not long before Ivan 11 began considering the 
possibility of seizing ecclesiastical property. 

Many landed estates were already owned by the Russian church and monastic 
institutions in the pre-Mongol period. Princes and Boyars had liberally provided 
the church institutions and especially the monasteries with land. Every wealthy 
person was eager to grant some land to the Church before his death in order that 
priests and monks might pray permanently for the salvation of his soul. The 
Mongol invasion, while destroying the sovereignty of the princes, was not anti- 
clerical. On the contrary, the Church was granted special privileges, both the 
church land and the clergy personally being exempt from taxation. A number of 
Mongol Khans issued charters (Yarlyks) protecting the property of the church.’ 

As several new monasteries were created in the fourteenth and the fifteenth 
centuries, the area of land under Church control was steadily increasing. When 
in the middle of the fifteenth ¢entury the Grand Duke of Moscow shook off 
the Mongol domination, he was bound no longer by the Yarlyks granted to the 
Church by the Mongol Khans. The way was now open in case he was disposed to 
lay hand on the church property. 

Ivan 111 proved to be so disposed. Acting in his usual wary manner, he did not, 
however, raise the question at once. He preferred to proceed little by little. 
Thus, in 1478, when the annexation of Novgorod was completed, Ivan required 
that one-half of the land belonging to the Church in the Novgorod area be trans- 
ferred to himself. He actually got one half of the land from the wealthiest monas- 


1 This was the so-called pomestie plan. See M. F. Viadimirski-Budanov, Obzor Istorii Russkago 
Prava (Kiev, 1915), pp. 566 ff. 

2 V. Grigoriev, O Dostovernosti Jarlykov dannych Chanami Zolotoi Ordy Russkomu Duchovenstou 
(Moscow, 1842); M. D. Priselkov, Chanskie Jarlyki Russkim Mitropolitam (Petrograd, 1916). 
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teries while ‘favoring’ the minor institutions by leaving them part of what he 
originally required.! This was a master stroke. Since the secularization was ap- 
plied to Novgorod only, the opposition of the Moscow clergy was not to be feared. 
In 1500 Ivan again confiscated part of the remaining Church land in the Nov- 
gorod area and distributed it as pomestie among his soldiers. It was characteristic 
that Ivan succeeded in securing the blessing of the Moscow metropolitan bishop 
Simon for this measure.? 

On the other hand, the Novgorod clergy were quite naturally extremely irri- 
tated against Ivan. In the Novgorod church Synodic (obituary and prayer sched- 
ule) a special anathematization against those ‘who offend God’s churches’ was 
included.’ It was plain that in any region the feelings of the clergy would be hurt 
if Ivan 111 should tamper with the church land nearby. Thus the Novgorod clergy 
could easily find sympathy and support among the clergy of other regions in case 
there should arise a danger of general confiscation of ecclesiastical land. Ivan m1 
was perfectly aware of the situation and was for a long time hesitant to adopt a 
policy of general secularization. It was obvious that a careful preparing of public 
opinion should precede the reform. Because of this Ivan and his government 
welcomed any critical discussion of the right of the Church institutions to own 
land. 

It was in this connection that the teachings of the Judaizers could become use- 
ful to Ivan and his government, the more so since one of the most influential men 
in the government, Kuritsyn, was a Judaizer himself. The Judaizers, following 
ideas of the Strigolniki, attacked the whole organization of the established church, 
and in particular, the monastic institutions.‘ Inasmuch as the monasteries were 
the largest landowners among the church bodies, monastic land ownership was 
the most natural target for the opponents. 

If, however, there were in the government men like Kuritsyn, whole-hearted 
supporters of the Judaizing movement, there were also those for whom this was 
too radical a program. The moderate party would rather support ‘the hermits of 
beyond the Volga,’ leaders of the idealistic liberal wing of the church.' To one of 
them, Paisi Yaroslavov, Ivan offered the post of metropolitan bishop of Moscow 
in 1484, but he declined.* Neither Paisi nor his disciple Nil denied the necessity 
of an established church or of monastic orders. They were, however, eager to 
reform the church in spirit, and as a first step toward this end, asked that monks 
and monasteries be deprived of the right to own land. 

It was the same Joseph Sanin mentioned before as the chief opponent of the 


1A.S. Pavlov, Istoriteski O&erk Sekuljarizacii Cerkounych Zemel v Rossii (Odessa, 1871), (after- 
wards quoted as: Pavlov, O&erk), p. 33. 

* Golubinski, op. cit., p. 682; Pavlov, Oterk, pp. 34-35. 

3 Pavlov, Oéerk, p. 51 (from a sixteenth-century codex which belonged to the library of the Solovki 
Monastery). According to Pavlov this anathematization could have been included in the Synodik 
between 1491 and 1504. 

* Josif Sanin, Prosvetitel, p. 48. 

5 See above p. 441. 

* A. S. Arkhangelski, Nil Sorski i Vassian Patrikeev, 1 (St. Petersburg, 1882), 15; Pavlov, Oderk, 
p. 38. 
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heresy of the Judaizers! who was the chief opponent of the ‘hermits of beyond the 
Volga’ and the defender of ecclesiastical landownership. Joseph’s argument was 
that the Church should own land in order to be able to perform social services, 
to create hospitals, feed people in time of famine, etc. As for the monasteries, he 
emphasized the point that land as well as other wealth should belong to the 
monastery as an institution and not to monks as individuals.” 

It was only after some two decades of discussion that Ivan attempted to raise 
the general question of secularization. In 1503 there gathered in Moscow an 
ecclesiastical council (Sobor) to decide upon some minor reforms in church ad- 
ministration. When this council was about to close, Nil suggested that the monas- 
teries should be deprived of the right to own land. There can be little doubt that 
Nil’s motion was made with the cognizance of the Grand Duke. 

The proposal met with violent opposition. Simon, the metropolitan bishop of 
Moscow, who in 1500 blessed the seizure of Church land in Novgorod, now cried 
out against the possibility of such an act as applied to the whole of Russia. 
The opponents of Nil made every effort to defeat his motion. Joseph Sanin, the 
leader of the conservative section of the clergy, who left the council a day before 
Nil’s speech, was hastily summoned back to Moscow. The majority of the council 
proved to be against Nil. Ivan tried three times to overrule the council, but finally 
was obliged to retreat after the Council had presented him with a voluminous 
set of quotations from Church fathers and Byzantine law statutes in support of 
its position.® 

The victory of the conservative party over that of the reformers in 1503 had as 
its immediate effect an attack on the Judaizers. The reformers and the Judaizers 
had long ago been linked together in the opinion of the conservatives. It is signifi- 
cant that the anathematization against the reformers in the Novgorod Synodic 
had been preceded by a similar one directed against the Judaizers.* Now the 
Sobor of 1503 which decided against the reformers was followed by the Sobor of 
1504 which sealed the fate of the Judaizers.5 


IV 


The foreign policy of Ivan m1 was skilful and obtained important results.‘ 
The Muscovite state of that period was in a vise between two powerful groups of 
neighbors. In the East and Southeast, there was the Mongol group—the Khanate 
of Kazan and the remnants of the Golden Horde; and in the West and Southwest 
there was the Polish-Lithuanian group. The Grand Duchy of Lithuania’ com- 
prised most of the White Russian and of what later was known as Ukrainian 


1 See above p. 440. 2 Pavlov, O&erk, pp. 12-18. 

3 [bid., pp. 39 ff. 

4 Ibid., p. 51. 

5 See above p. 441. 

6 On the foreign policy of Ivan 1 see Karamzin, Ist. Gos. Ros., vol. v1; Solovyov, Istorija Rossii, 
vol. v; Koneczny, Litwa a Moskwa. 

7 The union between the kingdom of Poland and the Grand Duchy of Lithuania was not yet finally 
established and there were periods of actual separation between the two states. 
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lands, including the city of Kiev, the ancient Russian capital. Being in constant 
fear of an attack from both Lithuania and the Volga Mongols, Ivan 11 entered 
into close relations with another Mongol Khanate, that of Crimea on the Black 
Sea. As the Khanate of Crimea became in 1475 a vassal state of the Ottomans, 
an agreement with Constantinople also became essential to Muscovite diplo- 
macy. 

Another feature of the Grand Duke’s foreign policy was a rapprochement 
with Moldavia. Moldavia enjoyed a favorable geographic position on the north- 
western shore of the Black Sea at the mouth of the Danube and at the threshold 
of the Balkan peninsula. It was a key position for southeastern Europe, in regard 
both to the strategic and the commercial situation. 

It was also the policy at Moscow to establish friendly relations with Moldavia’s 
western neighbor, Hungary, in order to complete the encirclement of the Polish- 
Lithuanian bloc. In regard to Lithuania itself, Muscovite diplomacy wavered 
between war and peace. A permanent ready-made pretext for war was given by 
the claims of the Moscow rulers to Kiev and to other parts of the Russian federa- 
tion of the pre-Mongol period. On the other hand, there was a strong motive for 
the preservation of peace between the two neighbors. This motive was commer- 
cial; Muscovite commerce needed the transit route through Lithuania to reach 
the Black Sea. The direction of the paths of international commerce in southeast- 
ern Europe of that period depended much on the political situation. In many cases 
it was impossible to follow commercial routes of which the lines would be natural 
if geographical features only had to be taken into consideration. The route along 
the river Don as well as the ways across the steppes to the Black Sea could be 
used by Muscovite merchants of the second half of the fifteenth century with 
greatest caution in view of the predatory habits of the Mongols of the Golden 
Horde as well as that of the so-called Kazaks (Cossacks), by which name undis- 
ciplined groups of steppe raiders of both Tatar (Mongolo-Turkish) and Russian 
origin were designated. 

Because of these obstacles, the Muscovite merchants of this period preferred 
to follow a roundabout way. From Moscow they had first to go to Kiev. From 
Kiev they could follow the river Dnieper down to Cherkasy and then cut across 
the Dnieper curve directly southward to the Tavan Crossing (Islam Kermen) 
not far from the estuary of the Dnieper, which was the starting point for Perekop, 
the gate of the Crimea. Another route led from Kiev to Hadji-Bey on the Black 
Sea from where either the shore route to Perekop via Ochakov could be followed 
or a comparatively short sea voyage was needed in order to reach the Crimea. 
It was also possible to reach Moldavia from Kiev via Bar.' But even on the long- 
distance route the customs barriers in both Lithuania and Moldavia were obsta- 
cles. In some cases there was not much difference between the policies of the 
custom houses and that of an open hold-up. 


1 V. E. Syroetkovski, ‘Puti i uslovija snoSeni Moskvy s Krymom na rubeZe xvi veka,’ Izvestija 
Akademii Nauk SSSR, VII serija, Otdelenie Ob3éestvennych Nauk (1932, No. 3), pp. 193-237; M. 
Hrushevski, Istorija Ukrainy-Rusi, v1 (Kiev-Lwéw, 1907), pp. 17 ff., 57 ff. 
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Theodore Kuritsyn was the real leader in Muscovite foreign relations of this 
period.! On the other hand, it was he who, as we have seen, was the chief protector 
of the heresy of Judaizers in Moscow. There hardly can be doubt that there was a 
direct connection between the two aspects of Kuritsyn’s activity. As a diplomatic 
leader, he should have supported the heresy of the Judaizers because of the help 
which he could expect from the Jews in the aims of Muscovite diplomacy as well 
as in the interests of Muscovite commerce. A policy favorable to the Jews could 
give to Moscow moral and material support on the part of the Jews in those coun- 
tries with which intercourse was essential to Muscovite commerce and diplomacy. 
Exasperated by persecutions in Western and Central Europe, the Jews during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries steadily migrated to the countries of 
Eastern Europe and the Near East.? In most of these countries they were wel- 
comed because they were expected to contribute to the growth of industry and 
commerce. They soon succeeded in becoming prominent in the economic life of 
Poland, Lithuania, Hungary, Turkey, Moldavia, and the Crimea. 

In most of these countries the Jews were granted complete freedom as to their 
organization and cultural life. In Turkey, for example, the chief rabbi (Chacham) 
was granted the same privileges as the Greek patriarch.’ In Lithuania, they 
farmed most of the customs and played an important réle in commerce, both 
domestic and foreign. They were protected by special legislation of the Grand 
Dukes of Lithuania;‘ and some of them even served as cavalrymen in the troops 
of the Grand Duke.! Others were employed in the financial administration. A bap- 
tized Jew, Avram E. Rebichkovich, was at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
Secretary of Finance of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania.* Protection was granted 
to the Jews in Hungary, especially by King Matthew Corvinus.’ The Duke (Voi- 
voda) of Moldavia also was favorably inclined to the Jews;* and in the Crimea 
they had played an important part throughout the middle ages since the times 
of the Khazar kingdom in the seventh to the tenth century. 

An important event in the development of Kuritsyn’s policy in regard to the 
Jews and the Judaizing movement must have been his trip to the Near East and 


1 See F. Ilyinski, ‘Djak Fedor Kuritsyn’ (Russki Archiv, 1895, 1, 5-16); V. Korsakova, ‘Kuritsyn 
F. V.’ (Russki Biografiteski Slovar, volume Knappe-Kjuchelbeker [1903], pp. 606-607). 

2 Graetz, op. cit., 1v, chaps. v and vim to x1; S. M. Doubnow, An Outline of Jewish History, 1 
(New York, 1925), chaps. rv and v. 

3 A. Krymski, Istorija Tureétini (Kiev, 1924), p. 82; Graetz, op. cit., rv, 289 f.; Doubnow, op. cit., 
11, 179. 

4M. K. Lyubavski, Oterk istorii Litovsko-Russkago Gosudarstva (Moscow, 1910), 109-113; S. A. 
Bershadski, Litovskie Evrei (St Petersburg, 1883); Bershadski, ‘Avram E. Rebichkovich’ (Kievskaja 
Starina, vols. xxu and xxi [1888]). 

5 Bershadski, Litovskie Evrei, p. 412; Kievskaja Starina, xx, 76. 

6 For his biography see Bershadski, Kievskaja Starina, vols. xx and Xx. 

7 Jewish Encyclopaedia, v1 (1904), 495. 

8 However, in Moldavia the Jews were not allowed to own landed estates in the country, but they 
could own houses in cities. Xénopol, Histoire des Roumains (Paris, 1896, 1, 42). Cf. Jewish Encyclo- 
paedia, x (1905), 512. 
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Eastern Europe. In 1482 an Hungarian envoy came to Moscow, since a rap- 
prochement between Moscow and Hungary seemed advantageous to both coun- 
tries. Kuritsyn thus went to Hungary himself and concluded an agreement.' He 
came in contact with the king, Matthew Corvinus, who was a protector of the 
Jews. On his way to Hungary, as well as on his way back, Kuritsyn went through 
Moldavia. On his way back he was held up by the Turks in Akkerman (Belgorod) 
on the Black Sea, who took this opportunity of investigating the possibility of 
beginning diplomatic negotiations with Moscow.? Some of the ‘great pashas’ told 
Kuritsyn on behalf of the Sultan that the latter was seeking friendship with 
Moscow;;? but at the same time the Turks were still keeping Kuritsyn under ar- 
rest. Both the Crimean Khan and the King of Hungary intervened with the 
Sultan in behalf of Kuritsyn. The Khan paid a considerable amount of gold to 
certain pashas in order to obtain the release of Kuritsyn. Finally he was released, 
and returned to Moscow in 1486. 

It was just after his return to Moscow from his four-year stay in the Near 
East that Kuritsyn became such an ardent supporter of the heresy of the Judai- 
zers.* It is quite probable that during his stay in Hungary and the Near East he 
had certain contacts with Jews and Jewish scholars. 

As a matter of fact, Moscow diplomacy had started using Jews as its agents 
even before Kuritsyn’s voyage to the Near East. It was the Jew, Khozya Kokos 
who acted as middle man between Ivan 11 and Khan Mengli Gerai of the Crimea 
in 1473-1474. The negotiations resulted in the conclusion of an agreement be- 
tween Moscow and the Crimea which became the cornerstone of Muscovite for- 
eign policy for the rest of the century. It was precisely this alliance with the Cri- 
mea which enabled Moscow to rid itself of the Golden Horde and to check for a 
while the advance of Lithuania. The same Khozya Kokos helped Moscow in its 
conflict with the Genoese of Kafa (Crimea) in the same year, 1474. The Genoese 
arrested some Russian merchants and confiscated their goods.’ Khozya Kokos 
bribed the Tatar governor (Tudun) of Kafa, Mamak, who arranged that the 
Russians be set free.® 

Another mission entrusted to Kokos was that of finding a fiancée for Ivan the 
Younger, son of the Grand Duke. Kokos suggested the daughter of Isaika (Isa- 
jah), prince of Mangup in the Crimea.’ The Moscow envoy, N. Beklemishev, 

1 Karamzin, vi, 174 ff.; Pamjatniki Diplomatiteskich SnoSeni Drevnei Rossii, 1 (St Petersburg, 
1851), 159 ff. 2 There were no official relations between the countries before. 

3 Sbornik, x11, 47. ‘ Pavlov, No. 115 (p. 772). 

5 See Sbornik Russkago Istoriteskago ObStestva, xi1, 6-9, 12-13; V. I. Ogorodnikov, ‘Ivan 1 i 
zarubeZnye Evrei,’ Sbornik statei o test D. A. Korsakova (Kazan, 1913), pp. 57 ff.; Koneczny, Litwa 
a Moskwa, p. 121 ff.; N. L. Ernst, ‘Konflikt Ivana m s Genuezskoi Kafoi,’ Izvestija Tavriteskogo 
Obséestva Istorii, Archeologii i Etnografit, 1, 1927. 

6 The Russians, however, claimed that Kokos actually produced only a part of the amount paid 
to Mamak, the Russians themselves being obliged to pay the bulk. Cf. Sbornik, x1, 8. On Mamak see 
V. D. Smirnov, Krymskoe Chanstvo (St Petersburg, 1887), 267; Ogorodnikov, op. cit., 58. 

1 Sbornik, xii, 12-13. Mangup was the remnant of the Gothic kingdom in the Crimea. Prince 
Isaika is mentioned as Saik in Genoese documents (Atti della Societa Ligura di Storia Patria, vu, 
769, afterwords quoted as Atti). Cf. F. K. Brun, ‘Cernomorie,’ 1, Zapiski Novorossiskago Uni- 
versiteta, xxx, 232; Ogorodnikov, op. cit., p. 61. 
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visited prince Isaika and saw the girl in 1474. Apparently his impressions were 
not unfavorable, as Ivan 111 ordered his next envoy to the Crimea, A. I.Starkov, to 
find out what could be expected in the way of a dowry.! The negotiations, how- 
ever, never were concluded, for in the same year (1475), Mangup was conquered 
by the Turks, who seized the whole princely family, the would-be-bride included, 
and abducted them to Constantinople. This was not, however, the end of Kokos’ 
career as an agent for Moscow. In 1484 Ivan m1 through his envoy, Prince V. 
Nozdrevaty, asked Kokos to buy for him some precious stones.” In 1486 Ivan 
encouraged Kokos to continue his services and promised him a due reward.° 

Prince V. Nozdrevaty, who bore a message for Kokos in 1484, carried also 
Ivan 111’s letter to another Jew, Zechariah. Ivan was inviting Zechariah to come 
to Moscow and, if he was willing, to enter the Moscovite service (sluziti), for which 
the Grand Duke promised to pay him adequately. Should Zechariah decide not 
to stay in Moscow, his freedom of leaving and returning to his own country was 
guaranteed.‘ The letter was not delivered to the addressee, as Zechariah hap- 
pened not to be in the Crimea. He was somewhere ‘over the sea.’ Later Zechariah 
returned to the Crimea and wrote to the Grand Duke expressing his willingness 
to come to Moscow. In 1487 another Muscovite envoy to Crimea, D. V. Shein, 
carried a second letter once more inviting him to Moscow.5 There is no evidence 
in official correspondence that Shein was able to hand Ivan’s letter to Zechariah. 
We know, however, from another source that Shein was able to see a certain 
Zechariah and to talk with him. The subject of their conversation — at least one 
of the subjects — was religion. Apparently Zechariah was preaching Judaism to 
Shein. After Shein returned to Moscow he probably told Kuritsyn and his other 
friends about Zechariah and his talk with him. Shein’s impression of Zechariah 
doubtless was favorable. At any rate, the opponents of Judaism became worried. 
Savva, a monk of Hay Island (Sennoi Ostrov) on Lake Ladoga deemed it neces- 
sary to address to Shein an ‘epistle against the Jews and the heretics.’ It is from 
this source alone that we know that Shein had a conversation with Zechariah. 
Savva asked Shein to pay no attention to Zechariah’s arguments even if they 
seemed to be good.® 

Up to this point, everything seems to be clear. From now on, however, there 
arise some problems which are hard to solve. The two letters of Ivan to 
Zechariah mentioned above do not close the correspondence. There follow other 


1 Sbornik, xut, 12-13. 2 Tbid., 40. 

3 Tbid., 50. 4 Ibid., 41. 

5 Tbid., p. 71. 

® Savva’s epistle has been published in Ctenija, vol. ccu. This Savva might be the former metro- 
politan bishop of Kiev, Spiridon. Spiridon was appointed to Kiev by the Patriarch of Constantinople 
in 1476. He was, however, recognized neither by Kazimir of Lithuania nor by Ivan of Moscow. He 
wrote a known Epistle on Monomach’s Crown, which is ascribed in contemporary codes to ‘Spiridon- 
Savva.’ It is possible that Savva was the name assumed by Spiridon when he received the highest 
monastic orders (skhima). See A. Nikolski, ‘Spiridon Mitropolit Kievski,’ Russki Biografiteski 
Slovar’ (1909), volume Smelovski-Suvorina, pp. 259-260; I. N. Zhdanov, Russki Bylevoi Epos (St 
Petersburg, 1895), p. 589. A. A. Shakhmatov, ‘Neskolko slov o Vorontsovskom istoriéeskom sbornike 
xvi veka,’ Sbornik v test Korsakova, p. 398. 
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letters and messages concerning Zechariah, dated 1488,' 1489,? 1491,? and 1400.4 
Now, in none of these cases is Zechariah referred to as a Jew. In one case he is 
referred to as ‘Zechariah the Circassian’ (1491), in another one as ‘Zechariah the 
Italian’ (Fryazin) (1500). In other instances he is spoken of as ‘Zechariah, Prince 
of Taman.’ He signs himself as ‘Zechariah Guil Gursis.’* From the Genoese docu- 
ments we know of the existence of Zechariah de Guizolfi, prince of Matrega.* As 
Matrega was the Italian name for Taman, there can be little doubt that Zecharian 
Guil Gursis was identical with Zechariah de Guizolfi, especially since one of 
Zechariah de Guizolfi’s letters to Genoa refers apparently to the same events 
mentioned in one of Zechariah Guil Gursis’ letters to Ivan 111.7 

Zechariah de Guizolfi was a grandson of Simone de Guizolfi, who also was 
prince of Taman (died 1446). The ‘Nobilis Biscarellus de Gisulfo’ who was the 
envoy of the Mongol Khan Argun to the Pope in 1289, probably belonged to the 
same family.* Now, as Biscarellus de Gisulfo was referred to as a Genoese citizen 
(Civis Januensis), he hardly could be a Jew. The princes of Taman, Simone de 
Guizolfi and Zechariah de Guizolfi, seem also to be Roman Catholics rather than 
Jews.® In that case, Zechariah Guil Gursis, being identical with Zechariah de Gui- 
zolfi, should have been Roman Catholic as well. And yet he is apparently the 
same Zechariah whom the first two letters of Ivan m1 address as ‘Zechariah the 
Jew.”!° Moreover, according to the epistle of the monk Savva, the Moscovian 
envoy Shein had a talk with Zechariah on Judaism. How may we reconcile all 
these discrepancies? 

F. K. Brun, in his article ‘On the Italian settlements in Gazaria,"" is of the 
opinion that the Moscow chancery addressed the first two letters of Ivan 111 to 
Zechariah as to ‘the Jew’ by mistake. Dr Brutzkus, of Berlin, seconds Brun’s 
opinion.” As to the Zechariah with whom Shein had talked, Dr Brutzkus thinks 
that he was not the same person to whom Ivan’s letters were addressed and that 
there was a mere coincidence of names. According to Dr Brutzkus’ suggestion, 
the man with whom Shein talked may have been Zechariah ben Aaron, of Kiev, 
who was active in Novgorod in 1471 and then returned to Kiev and who after- 
wards may have been obliged to leave Kiev and migrate to the Crimea. In 1482 


1 Sbornik Russk. Ist. Ob3¢, xu, 72. 2 Ibid., p. 77. 

3 [bid., p. 114. ‘ Ibid., p. 309. 

5 Thid., p. 72. 

® Aiti, tv, p. celviii. Cf. Brun, ‘Cernomorie’ 1, Zapiski Novoross. Univers., xxviu1, 290-292. 

7 Compare Atti, tv, p. celvii-celviii and Sbornik x1, 72. 

8 Alti, Iv, pp. ccii-cev. 

® However, the Jewish Encyclopedia, v1, 107-108, refers to both Simone and Zechariah de Guizolfi 
as Jews. 

10 However, P. Tucapski in his article ‘Ivan m1 i zarubeZnye Evrei: po povodu statji Ogorodni- 
kova’, Zapiski Odesskago ObSéestva Istorii i Drevnostei, xxxu [1915], Protokoly, 67-74, suggested that 
the Zechariah to whom the first two letters of Ivan had been addressed was not the same person with 
Zechariah Guil Gursis (Guizolfi). See also Koneczny, ‘Sprawy religijne’, pp. 237-238. 

“ Brun, ‘Cernomorie’ 1, Zapiski Novoross. Unio. xxvim, 265 ff. 

2 J. Brutzkus, ‘Zacharija Knjaz Tamanski,’ Evreiskaja Starina, x, (1918), 182 ff. Dr Brutzkus was 
kind enough to send me a typed copy of his interesting article since it was otherwise inaccessible to 


me. 
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Kiev was sacked by the Crimean Khan and many inhabitants, Jews included, left 
the city. It is known that some of them came to the Crimea; why not Zechariah 
ben Aaron among them? This suggestion of Dr Brutzkus seems quite workable. 
And yet, it does not definitely solve the problem. The fact remains, that Ivan’s 
letters were addressed to Zechariah the Jew, and that it was no other than Shein 
who brought one of these letters to the Crimea. There was hardly a possibility 
of a mistake; since Crimea and its Who’s Who should have been perfectly familiar 
to Ivan’s agents. 

More material will have to be turned up before a solution of the riddle can be 
found. The following is a mere hypothetical suggestion. Could not Zechariah of 
Taman, if not originally a Jew, have become a ‘Judaizer,’ that is, a sympathizer, 
or even a secret adherent of the faith? As a Judaizer, he could be addressed as 
‘the Jew’ by Ivan m1, and as such he also could preach Judaism to Shein. 

Regardless which is the correct interpretation, the very fact that in 1484 and 
again in 1487 Ivan 111 invited ‘Zechariah the Jew’ to come to Moscow to enter the 
Muscovite service is in itself both important and characteristic. 


VI 


There are two other problems connected with the history of the Judaizing 
heresy which should now be approached. First, there is the question of the rela- 
tions between the heresy of the Judaizers and Moscow’s policy towards Lith- 
uania. The important réle played by the Jews in Lithuania has already been 
mentioned;! and the support of the heresy of the Judaizers in Moscow could not 
fail to produce a favorable impression among the Jews in Lithuania. According 
to Gennadius, in the summer of 1490 the Jews in Lithuania rejoiced at the prog- 
ress of Judaism in Moscow.’ 

We should think that the Lithuanian Government, which was always suspi- 
cious of Moscow, would not have been pleased by the Muscovite orientation of the 
Jews in Lithuania. Perhaps this was one of the causes of the drastic change in 
the policy of the Lithuanian Grand Duke towards the Jews, which took place 
in the 1490’s. In 1492 the Jews were forbidden to live in the city of Kovno;' 
and in 1495 the Grand Duke of Lithuania, Alexander, issued a peremptory order 
‘to eject the Jews from the country.” There was an obvious antagonism between 


1 See above p. 448. 2 Pavlov, No. 115. 

3 Bershadski, Kievskaja Starina, xx1u1, 86. 

4 Liubavski, op. cit., p. 110. Bershadski, Litovskie Evrei, pp. 250 ff. Krymsky, Istorija Tureétini, 
p. 81, suggests that the measures of Alexander against the Jews might have been the result of mus- 
covite influence, which might have prevailed in Lithuania after the marriage of Alexander to Helen, 
the daughter of Ivan m1 (1495). Krymsky’s guess is hardly acceptable. First of all, the anti-Jewish 
policy started in Lithuania before the marriage. The marriage itself proved to be a failure in regard 
to the friendly relations between Moscow and Lithuania, and shattered them instead of strengthening 
them. Ivan m1 suspected that Alexander had attempted to convert Helen to Roman Catholicism. 
See Karamzin, v1, 256 ff., Solovyov, v, 146 ff. Moreover, if it had really been a question of Moscow’s 
influence, this latter should have been at this time directed in favor of the Jews rather than against 
them. It is true that Helen personally did not belong to the Judaizing party, as she was Ivan’s daugh- 
ter by Sophia Palaeologa (see below, the clash of Sophie with the Judaizers). Cf. the Jewish En- 
cyclopedia, vit (1904), 123-124. 
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the policies of Moscow and Lithuania towards the Jews. Lithuania began perse- 
cution of the Jews just at the juncture when Moscow practically favored them. 
Now, when Moscow in its turn became Judaeo phobe, Lithuania revoked its 
measures against the Jews, being thus able to capitalize Jewish sympathies for 
itself. In 1503, after deliberations by the Lithuanian Lords, Grand Duke Alex- 
ander decided to let the Jews come back to Lithuania.! 

We should now turn to the investigation of the réle played by the Moldavian 
Princess Helen in the spread of the heresy of the Judaizers at Moscow. In view 
of the importance of intercourse with Moldavia, it was but natural that Mus- 
covite diplomats should attempt to strengthen the friendly relations between 
the two countries with nuptial ties. In 1483 Ivan the younger, son of Ivan 111, 
married Helen, the daughter of Stephen the Great of Moldavia. Within a few 
years after her arrival in Moscow, Helen was converted to the heresy of the 
Judaizers by Ivan Maksimov.? 

There can hardly be doubt that Helen was a most precious ally of Kuritsyn. 
Apart from Helen’s personality, the mere fact that she was the consort of the 
heir apparent’ made her a considerable force at the court of Moscow. Her position 
was weakened with the death of Ivan the Younger, in 1490,‘ but gradually she 
managed to restore her influence. 

There was apparently a tenacious struggle between Sophia Paleologa (the 
second consort of Ivan 11) and Helen (the daughter-in-law of Ivan 11). Each 
acted in behalf of her respective son. Of these children, one (Basil, son of Sophia) 
was the son of Ivan m1, and the other (Demetrius, son of Helen) was his grand- 
son. At first Helen was the victor. In 1497 Sophia and Basil were suspected of 
plotting against Ivan m1. The result was their disgrace, and some of their sup- 
porters were executed.' On February 4, 1498, Demetrius, son of Helen, was 
crowned as Tsar.® 

The victory of Helen was at the same time a victory for the Judaizing party. 
But it did not last long. The adherents of Sophia and Basil were not crushed. 
They labored secretly against the party of Demetrius. The result was that in 
1499 the party of Demetrius and Helen fell into disgrace in its turn, and one of 
their boyar supporters was executed. Two others were made monks.’ Sophia and 

1 Liubavski, op. cit., p. 110. 

2 According to Ivan m1’s confession to Josef Sanin in 1505 (Ctenija 1847, 1; Golubinski op. cit., 
1, 574). There is an opinion that Helen was influenced by the teachings of the Bogomiles before com- 
ing to Moscow. Cf. Koneczny, ‘Sprawy religijne’, 233 ff., Litwa a Moskwa, p. 189 ff. 

3 Ivan the younger was called Grand Duke in the official documents after 1471. See Russki 
Biografiteskit Slovar, volume Ibak-Kliuéarev (1897), p. 187. 

* See above p. 439. 5 Solovyov, v, 76. 

® Tlovaiski, 1, 506. Cf. Karamzin, v1, 279 ff., Solovyov, v, 76, 77. 

7 Tlovaiski, 1, 506-507. Cf. Karamzin, v1, 283 ff., Solovyov, v, 78 ff. Stephen of Moldavia (father 
of Helen) immediately retaliated by arresting the Muscovian envoy, Demetrius Ralev, who passed 
through Moldavia on his way back from Italy. It was only after protracted negotiations and due to 
the help of the Khan of the Crimea that Moscow succeeded in rescuing her envoy from Moldavia 
(1503). See Sbornik, xx1, 472; Tlovaiski, 1, 507.—One of those who were made monks in 1499 was 
prince Vasili Patrikeyev, a friend and admirer of Nil Sorski. As monk, he assumed the name of Vas- 
sian and after Nil’s death (1508) became the leader of the party opposing the right of monasteries to 
own land. See Zhmakin, Mitropolit Daniil (Moscow, 1881), p. 148 ff. 
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Basil were released from arrest, and Basil was made Grand Duke and heir ap- 
parent. Under the circumstances, it is not strange that Basil should have hated 
the heresy of Judaizers, and that it was immediately after he became the ruler 
of Moscow that the final blow was administered to its adherent'. 


Yate UNIVERSITY. 





THE ENGLISH JOURNEY OF THE LAON CANONS 
Br J. S. P. TATLOCK 


Tue traditions which nine canons of Laon picked up in southwest England early 
in the twelfth century are of the first importance in the history of Arthurian 
matters. An early or a later date for the picking up will point toward quite differ- 
ent conclusions as to Arthurian origins. Aside from the considerable interest of 
the canons’ journey in itself, in view of doubts cast even recently on the date of 
it or of the narrative, it is well to confirm that generally accepted. De Miraculis 
S. Mariae Laudunensis: De Gestis ven. Bartholomaei Ep. et S. Norberti: Libri 
Tres, by Herman of Laon, probably not the same as Herman of Tournai, was 
written soon after 1145.2 Of this composite and rather confused work no thorough 
analytical study has ever been printed, such as the present is for the relevant 
portion. The preface states that Herman has first written the Life of St Ildefonsus 
of Toledo, has then given the latter’s tracts on the virginity of Mary, then added 
the miracles wrought in France and England by her relics.* The account of these 
(our main concern) he had put together at the bishop’s order, but in his humility 
attributes it to the canons of the house. Then he has added an account of Bar- 
tholomew’s unparalleled activity in founding monasteries. It is not clear whether 
the book has been mutilated, or whether the above is not meant as a statement 
of its contents. At any rate, this does not match the book as printed, which lacks 
the works on and by IIdefonsus; the last part mentioned forms Book 11, the 
miracles of Mary form 1 and 11. 

Book 1 describes the earlier glories of the church of Laon, its recent misfor- 
tunes, and finally the burning of the cathedral on Thursday after Easter, 1112.‘ 
Then follows an account of the life and eminent family of bishop Bartholomew,° 


1 On the revival of Judaism among the Russian non-conformists (sectarians) since the beginning 
of the eighteenth century see the article of Dr J. Brutzkus in the Encyclopaedia Judaica, rx, 521-522. 

2 Bk. m1, chaps. 21 and 6; in Patrol. Lat., c.v1, 961-1018, neither better nor worse than most Migne 
texts; Manitius, Gesch. d. lat. Lit. d. M. A., 11, 535; Hist. Lit. de la France, xu, 279-288; for opinions 
on the authorship, A. Molinier, Sources, 1, 41. With unattractive humility our Hermannus intro- 
duces himself as ‘omnium monachorum peripsema’ (Epistola; echoing I Cor., iv, 13). Though such a 
phrase is quoted from two other monks (Ducange), a Herimannus who introduces himself as ‘Christi 
pauperum peripsima’ is the author of a contemporary treatise on the astrolabe (L. Thorndike, Hist. 
of Science, New York, 1923; 1, 701), of uncertain authorship. 

3 The De Miraculis is not the only extant work on miracles by traveling relics; see Acta SS., x1, 
570 ff. 

41,3310, 1. 

5 Bishop of Laon, 1113-50 (Gallia Christiana, 1x, 528-32; Sigebert, Contin., in Mon. Germ. Hist., 
SS, v1, 455). 
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then an account of the French journey of eight of the brethren to raise money, 
written in the third person in the name of the entire house (‘elegimus septem 
canonicos . . . ipsique egressi sunt’. . . , 1, 3). They left on Thursday before the 
next Pentecost (1, 3), made with their relics a clearly-described circuit through 
north-central France attended by miracles of healing, and returned about Sep- 
tember 21 with a good deal of money. The year is never mentioned in this book, 
but there is no doubt it was 1112. According to Book un, in the following Lent 
when money ran low, nine canons were chosen, such as would do the house 
credit by their scholarship, singing, and knowledge of the world. They left on 
Monday before Palm Sunday, traveled with their relics through northern France 
and southern England (then under Henry 1), attended by more miracles, and re- 
turned September 6 (11, 1 and 22). It was on this journey (11, 15 and 16) that in 
‘Danavexeria’ (vaguely Devon and Cornwall) they were shown Arthur’s chair 
and oven,' were told they were in ‘terra Arturi,’ and at ‘Bomine’ (Bodmin in 
Cornwall) witnessed a quarrel between a native and one of their own party as 
to whether Arthur was still alive; ‘sicut Britones solent jurgari cum Francis 
pro rege Arturo.’ Never before do we find enthusiasm about Arthur, or any 
special region claiming to be ‘Arthur’s country;’ above all, never before do we 
find the belief that he is still living. Some of these notions, it is true, are likely 
enough to have only recently come to the fore. This is the first clear appearance 
of the Arthur-tradition as a living force among the Celts, who were now more and 
more wrestling with their organizing, aggressive, and irritating Teutonic neigh- 
bors. But the facts that the relic-mongering canons introduce all this, the only 
secular irrelevance in their entire account, and that a northeastern Frenchman 
(not even a Norman) was strongly enough anti-Arthur to start a bloody fight, 
show the widespread popular and even political interest in Arthur even as early 
as this. The itinerary of this journey is as reasonable as before, and on the face 
of it the year, though again not mentioned, is 1113. But there is one conspicuous 
and irreconcilable contradiction as to the year, which has caused a suggestion 
that there were two English journeys, years apart; a suggestion for which no 
other evidence is discoverable, all else being plain. According to Book 111, 1, the 
restored church was dedicated September 6, 1114; what follows does not con- 
cern us. 

It is entirely clear that, with his own work on the history of the Laon church 
and its bishop Bartholomew, Herman has incorporated, with revisions, two re- 
ports from the canons who had made the two journeys, written more than thirty 
years earlier. This incorporation by no means invalidates the statement in the 
Epistola that he ‘has put together’ the account of the miracles (‘haec miracula 
...composui’), but humbly attributed its authorship to the entire community. 
The ‘composition’ refers to the introduction and conclusion to the journeys, the 


1 This has been plausibly and admirably identified by E. K. Chambers (Arth. of Brit., p. 184) 
with the King’s Oven, precisely on the canons’ probable route from Exeter to Bodmin. The next 
earliest appearance of the notion that Arthur is still alive is in the Gesta Regum of William of Malmes- 
bury (Rolls Ser., p. 342), who of course does not believe it. There is no ground for dating the passage 
much before 1125. 
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revisions, and the incorporation. Each narrative contains far more detail than 
could be due to distant memory, and each is rounded off with a devout doxology 
— ‘qui vivit et regnat, etc.’ The reports are sufficiently alike, but this is probably 
due to the first being familiar to the writer of the second. It is particularly clear 
that this latter was written on their return by the travelers themselves, for it is 
in the first person throughout, with no casual lapse into the third, and at its be- 
ginning is directly quoted from them — ‘sic nobis ea quae sibi contigerant retu- 
lerunt. Egressi, inquiunt, a vobis venimus ad castrum . . .’ (11, 1). The second is 
also much more interesting, more detailed, with more persons named among the 
cured and others.’ 

There are also differences as to the miracles. All those on the French journey 
would be accepted by an experienced physician today as possible, without bad 
faith on the canons’ part. So would the miracles of healing on the French-English 
journey, which are much the same; but two are more startling. Crossing the 
straits their ship was threatened by pirates (11, 4), whose ship when within a bow- 
shot was driven back and lost its mast through a violent change of wind caused 
by Mary’s relics. Still more incredible (the author’s word) were events at Christ- 
church, southwest of Winchester (11, 11), where the dean? had treated them 
churlishly and impiously. When a hundred yards out of the town they saw it 
ablaze, and were told a fiery dragon had arrived from the sea. Pardonably in- 
dulging their humanam curiositatem, they galloped back and saw (cernimus) a 
vast dragon with five heads kindling buildings one by one, pursuing the dean’s 
goods, but sparing the house where they had been kindly treated. How far these 
two miracles can be reconciled with good faith we need not decide. As to belief in 
miracles wrought by relics of which they were custodians, not only edifying to 
the listener but highly flattering to themselves, mediaeval men were cheerful 
givers. But to question the reliability of prosaic facts in the narrative because of 
any of the miracles would be grossly unhistorical. We cannot do better than 
meditate Bishop Stubb’s human and penetrating words on the relation be- 
tween credulity and credibility and on the miracles in chroniclers;* the ailments 
spoken of by him are precisely the often nervous ailments healed by the canons; 
the two more sensational miracles may be explained by coincidence, exaggera- 
tion, imagination, later touching up and perhaps some one man’s bad faith. They 
have no bearing whatever on the reliability of the prosaic facts in the narrative, 
especially since many of these are confirmed by outside evidence. Few adults lie 
entirely without motive. Lifelike incidents quite irrelevant to the main purpose 
were put in because, like the Christchurch fire, they tickled the canons’ human 
curiosity. The Arthurian details on the face of them are completely authentic. 

The canons had left Laon Monday before Palm Sunday, had been well enter- 
tained and performed one or more miracles at Nesle, and did not reach Arras till 


1 Among minor differences, several times the earlier author, and never the second, states that 
after a miracle the bells were rung and Te Deum sung; cf. Chaucer's Sumner’s Tale, 1865-66, and Mod. 
Lang. Notes, xxx, 144. 

? At this place, sometimes called Twinham, there was a priory of canons with a dean as head, 
founded before 1042 (Dugdale, Monast., v1, 302 ff.; Freeman, Wm. Ruf., 11, 558). 

* Preface to Roger of Hoveden’s Chronica (Rolls Ser., no. 51), tv, xiv—xxiv. 
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about Good Friday (April 4, Easter being the sixth in 1118), twelve days for 
eighty miles. After a like reception there, and miracles there and at Saint Omer, 
they had to await a favorable wind at Wissant, some seventy-five miles farther, 
and boarded ship three weeks later, April 25 (St. Mark’s day, tempore paschali, 
which would include the five Sundays ‘after Easter’). Allowing for this delay, 
the rate was much the same in England, three weeks or so to Winchester, two 
and a half or so more to Christchurch, — five and a half for upwards of two 
hundred miles. Though they had horses (1, 10 and 11), they made long and 
doubtless many stops, and perhaps miracles cannot be hurried. The chronology 
would be equally satisfactory in various other years, but the above is entirely 
convincing. 

Let us now see what evidence, aside from the consecutiveness of the two 
books, we can find within Book u for the early date, though identifying people is 
difficult before the days of surnames, and exact dates are hard to extract. On the 
way to England, they took in places in northern France. Their first stop men- 
tioned (11, 1) was at Nigella (Nesle) ‘in pago Vermadensi’ (Vermandois), where 
they were well received by the canons, and also by Domnus Radulfus, princeps 
and owner of the town, and father of Domnus Ivo. The last phrase suggests a 
young man, as yet of no achievements but known to the canons (Nesle being but 
thirty-five miles away). ‘Radulfus dominus Nigellae’ was influential in those parts 
before 1112 and in 1125! and is presumably he who received the canons. He may 
have been the powerful Radulfus, nephew of King Philip 1, and count of the 
Vermandois, who died in 1151. The latter was old enough in 1113 to have a son, 
even a grown son, for his father is said to have married about 1068, and it is 
certain that Radulfus was old enough in 1096 to be left in charge of his crusad- 
ing father’s lands.? The omission (evidence for the early date) of the title Count 
of Vermandois would be explained by the fact that he does not seem to have 
received it till 1117. An Ivo of Nigella appears as a magnate in 1076 and 1085 
(too early); and another between 1141 and 1177. The latter was count of Soissons 
in 1141, and in 1149 (‘comes Suessionensis et princeps Nigel.’) was charged by 
Radulfus, count of Vermandois, who was nearing death, to perform a certain 
restitution for him.‘ This Ivo presumably is our man, now a person of conse- 





1 Gallia Christiana, x, 396-397. 

2So says Ordericus Vitalis (Soc. Hist. France), 11, 480; Gallia Christiana, x, 1486. Larousse, 
Dictionnaire, is therefore wrong in dating Radulfus’ birth about 1094. But Radulfus and Ivo are such 
common names thereabouts that one cannot be sure that this man was the canons’ host. The facts 
that the names of three children of this latter Radulfus are known and do not include an Ivo, that the 
Radulfus de Nigella mentioned in 1125 (above) is not called count, and that in the part written by 
Herman later (111, 18) he is mentioned in very different terms and without reference back or forth, 
make one uncertain whether he is the same. So great a man would perhaps be more clearly identified. 
See Gall. Christ., x, x, passim; M. Prou, Recueil des Actes de Phil. I (Paris, 1908), p. ccii; Encyel. 
Brit. (Vermandois). His father appears in Scott’s Count Robert of Paris. 

? Ord. Vit., loc. cit.; E. Faral, Légende Arthurienne (Paris, 1929), 1, 228-229. 

‘ Gallia Chr., tx, 189, and passim; Prou, op. cit., pp. 206, 428, etc.; A. Fliche, Philippe I (Paris, 
1912), 105. The fact that this Ivo is not said to be the son of the count of the Vermandois (in the 
G. C. summary we should expect filium eius if he had been) is another reason for doubting if the latter 
was the canons’ host. But since the G. C. summaries are brief, Ivo’s paternity and Radulfus’ count- 
ship may have been omitted by the editor. 
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quence, having inherited Nesle from Radulfus de Nigella. An early date for the 
passage is favored by the evident youth of Herman’s Ivo, and a date before 1117 
if this Radulfus is the later count of the Vermandois. 

In England, too, the canons met persons of quality. One of the most inviting 
personages, and certainly the most patrician patient, is a distinguished knight, 
the king’s butler, ‘miles quidam honorabilis, nomine Radulfus, cognomento 
Buarius, pincerna regis Anglorum, qui jam per octo annos oculorum lumen ami- 
serat, unde et a rege pro ipsa caecitate filiis suis offcium suum reddi impetra- 
verat’ (u, 7). The cure of his blindness by the relics during the canon of the 
Ascension pontifical mass caused a huge furore in Winchester, and it is clear all 
through that he was a conspicuous man. Buarius is evidently not an error for a 
bovine cognomen Boarius, but for buttarius, butler, which is the reading in two 
MSS in Paris.' He is not quickly identified; but his sons are. Among the knights’ 
fees of the abbey of Hyde at Winchester, a Ricardus Pincerna held three hides of 
land at Candevere, modern Brown Candover, some ten miles northeast of Win- 
chester, and Johannes Pincerna one hide at Muchedevere (west of Candover).? 
The list of Hyde knights’ fees printed by Dugdale, though unluckily not dated, 
is of about this time. Lands in Brown Candover and Micheldever were held by 
this abbey (earlier called St Peter of Winchester) in Domesday Book, and from 
before the Conquest to the dissolution; what is more, early in the thirteenth 
century Robert the Butler, or Pincerna, held land in Candover, there was a 
manor of Botillers Candover in the later middle ages, and the family of Le Botil- 
lier, or Botteleye or Butler, synonymous with Pincerna, was prominent in 
Hants.* It is evident that most modern writers have ignored the Laon document; 
but also that this family was descended from the Radulfus there mentioned. 
Not only were the two sons tenants of the abbey of Hyde; the Randulfus or the 
Rannulfus (not monks) whose soul is prayed for as of Hyde abbey in a roll of 
about 1113 may well be our Radulfus.‘ 

Now all this is of more historical interest than appears at first sight. In the first 
place, Radulfus was probably a man of very high station indeed, higher than 
his foreign healers perhaps realized. The office of king’s pincerna was a chief 
office of the royal household and entourage, later one of the grand serjeanties; and 
while its earlier history is somewhat obscure, and its earlier standing perhaps less 
fixed than later, we know not a little of it then.’ Everyone knows that Geoffrey 
of Monmouth in portraying Arthur's court had and could have no model but 
that of the twelfth-century Normans; and that Arthur’s pincerna is Bedeverus, 
one of his greatest nobles and warriors (1x, 12-x, 9). The earliest historical 


1 Faral, Lég. Arth., 1, 233. Pincerna is for xvyxépvns, drink-mixer. 

2 Monasticon, 11 (1819), 446. The other persons mentioned here are obscure. 

3 Domesday, 1 (1783), 42, 4%b; Monast., 1, 427, 429, 437-438; Vict. Co. Hist., Hants, 1, 116-117, 
207, 11, 374, 390-391, rv, 183. 

« Rouleauz des Morts (ed. L. Delisle, Soc. Hist. de France, Paris, 1866), p. 187; these are all forms 
of the same name. 

5 J. H. Round, The King’s Serjeants and Officers of State (London, 1911), pp. 140 ff., etc.; F. Pol- 
lock and F. W. Maitland, Hist. of Engl. Law (Cambridge, 1898), 1, 282 ff.; W. Stubbs, Constit. Hist. 
of Engl. (Oxford, 1874-78), 1, 343-345. 
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king’s pincerna we hear of in England is Hugh d’Ivry in 1086 and earlier.' From 
then the history of the office is a blank till the middle of Henry I’s reign, when 
the office of pincerna is found in the important Albini or d’Aubigny family,’ and 
after which its holder married Henry’s widow. One hesitates to suggest that any 
revelant document, however remote, was overlooked by Dr Round; but it is cer- 
tain that when the canons were in England the office of pincerna regis Anglorum 
had been held by this Radulfus, called Buttarius and apparently living in Win- 
chester, and by royal consent was delegated or transmitted to his sons.* Further, 
though the title apparently might be held by more than one person at once, and 
others than the king had pincernae, it is not very common in eleventh and twelfth 
century records,‘ and Radulfus is (so far as I know) the only man positively 
stated to be pincerna of the king. He has even more right to be called chief butler 
than Hugh d’Ivry and William de Albini have, and bridges the gap between 
them. 

But there is something even more interesting. Who is this Radulfus? There are 
two possible candidates. The first is more striking at first glance than on second 
thought. About 1130-1131 a Radulfus pincerna received a perdonum (remission 
of taxes or the like) in the shires of Wilts, Gloucester, Northants, Leicester, War- 
wick, and Rutland;' not, be it noted, in Hants; a perdonum in six counties sug- 
gests, to say the least, that he had no land elsewhere. Further, if the canons in 
1113 found Radulfus with two grown sons, and with his faculties failing him al- 
ready for eight years, unless we grant a miracle the probabilities are much 
against his being alive seventeen years later. Although this latter argument would 
fall if the canons’ journey were much after 1113, the chances are that this man 
was another son, or (more likely) unconnected. 

There is a better though not a certain candidate. Radulfus de Mortimer was 
one of the more important younger Norman followers of William 1, and a sup- 
porter of William 1, and of Henry 1 against Robert. He was related to the Con- 
queror, and his descendants were Earls of March. In 1078-87 he witnessed a 
royal notification just before Roger de Ivry, Pincerna. Though he has been 


1 Domesday Book, 1, 216; J. H. Round, Cal. of Doc. Preserved in France (London, 1899), pp. 20> 
23, 26, 141, 423, and King’s Serjeants, pp. 140-141. 

2 Round, King’s Serjeants, pp. 141-142; Geoff. de Mand., pp. 262-263, 439. 

3 More than one person at a time might hold this office, as we find in 1085 and 1136 (Round, 
Cal. Doc. Fr., p. 39, King’s Serj. p. 140, Geoff. de Mand., p. 263; W. Stubbs, Constit. Hist. Engl., 1, 
345; cf. Patrol. Lat., cxt1x, 1283). The serjeanty of royal assistant butler was also hereditary, and 
there is some evidence that it existed as early as 1130-31 (Round, King’s Serjeants, pp. 145, 165-166). 
Even earlier, in 1085, more than one man is called pincerna, and in 1158 the chief butler calls himself 
pincernarum princeps et primus (pp. 140, 162). Lesser magnates than the king had pincernae (King’s 
Serj., pp. 50-51; Pollock and Maitland, Hist. Engl. Law, 1, 285-286; Leland, Collectanea, 1, 599; 
Watkin, Hist. of Totnes, Torquay, 1917, p. 657). 

4 All cases found before Albini are mentioned here. Hugh seems the only case in Domesday Book 
(1, 216); though Winchester was the centre for the court, if there was such, only a ‘picot pincerna’ ap- 
pears in the relevant part of Liber Winton (p. 542; written 1103-15); he is found in a late list of Wil- 
liam’s followers (Patrol. Lat., cx.1x, 1277), but was not necessarily butler to the king. 

5 Pipe-Rolls, 31 Henry 1 (ed. J. Hunter, London, 1833), pp. 23, 80, 86-87, 89, 107-108, 135. There 
is no other pincerna here but Albini (p. 66) and one Godardus in Essex (p. 54). 
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guessed to have died about 1104, the date is unknown; guesses have been con- 
tradictory and based on no reliable authority. But he disappears then, nine years 
before the canons’ journey. While his activities late in his life were especially in 
Shropshire and Wales, he held lands in twelve counties, including some seven- 
teen fees in Hants, and his known descendants held these last in later centuries.' 
Further, the only counties in which he had more holdings than in Hants were 
Shropshire and Herefordshire, where his later activities were, and in almost all 
the counties he had very much fewer. He even held a manor (eight hagas, mes- 
suages, enclosures) at Winchester, according to Domesday (1086),? and what is 
more, was holding this, and seemingly other property there not mentioned in 
Domesday, at the time of the Liber Winton, the part written latish in the period 
1103—15.* This last shows that the various dates hitherto given for his death are 
all too early. More yet, in Domesday he held a fee (let to one Oidelardus) in 
Preston Candover,‘ two miles from Brown Candover, where we found Richard 
pincerna holding land of Hyde abbey; a collocation which may be significant. 
Radulfus de Mortimer is the only tenant-in-chief in Domesday for Hants named 
Radulfus;5 and the half-dozen or so of other men in Hants bearing this name are 
all obscure. But our pincerna is not called ‘de Mortimer?’ Very true; cognomens 
were not yet petrified, single, and inseparable. But we may be almost certain that 
the ‘distinguished knight’ who was king’s pincerna had some other cognomen, 
probably territorial, beside the Buttarius from his court-office, and were it not 
through strangers that we hear of him, we should probably know what it was. 
Of his two known sons® neither is named John or Richard, like the heirs of 
Radulfus pincerna; if not merely overlooked elsewhere, they may well have been 
illegitimate, and so missed the ‘de Mortimer.’ 

What we have found boils down to this. Radulfus de Mortimer disappears in 
1104; ‘a distinguished knight’ Radulfus pincerna turns up nine years later, in- 
capacitated by the failure of his sight for eight years. When a prominent man 
fades from the record leaving no indication as to when he died, we may well 
suspect that he had moved to a place where he was less well known; to move from 
the wild Welsh frontier to the capital (in a sense) of the country would be natural 
for an incapacitated man. This would be especially natural since (next to the 
two Welsh-border counties) his most numerous holdings were in Hants. Mor- 


1 Domesd. Bk., 1, 46b, 47, 51, 111, 529; Robt. Kelham, Dom. Bk. Illustrated (London, 1788), p. $91; 
H. W. C. Davis, Regesta Regum A.-Norm., 1 (Oxford, 1913), 71; Dict. Nat. Biogr.; Vict. Co. Hist., 
Hants, 1, 489-491; 111, 429, 441, 463, 466, 504, rv, 256, 296, 341, 426. No Mortimer is in the Battle Ab- 
bey roll of William 1’s followers, but a Mortimer is in the Brampton roll of 1199 (Patrol. Lat., cxurx, 
1275). Both are untrustworthy. 

2 P. 46 b; Vict. Co. Hist., 1, 428, 534. 

3 Domesd., Bk., 1v (1816), 537-588; Gross, Sources; Vict. Co. Hist., 1, 528, 534; Liber de Hyda 
(Rolls Ser., no. 45), pp. evii f., Dict. Nat. Biogr. Since property in Winchester is not fully recorded in 
Domesday Book, we cannot be sure the other property had been acquired later. The few other Radulfi 
in Lib. Wint. are all obscure. 

‘1, 47; Vict. Co. Hist., 111, 372 (this estate was still held by his descendants centuries later). 

5 Rannulfus Flambard, the notorious bishop of Durham, held there. 

* Dugdale, Baronage (London, 1675), 1, 188; Dict. Nat. Biogr. 
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timer had been a warm adherent of King Henry, who has been called ‘a steadfast 
friend’; the pincerna has held a dignified position at court and has been allowed 
the favor of delegating it to his sons. Mortimer has long held a manor at Win- 
chester, and at the same time or later has acquired more property there; the 
pincerna lives in or near that city. The former holds a fee in Candover; the lat- 
ter’s two sons are in Candover close by as tenants. Finally, of all men named 
Radulfus learned of in relevant records, Mortimer seems the only one of obvious 
standing enough to be described as this man is. By reason of the uncertain inter- 
pretation of the early history of the serjeanties, as well as for other reasons, this 
suggested identification is uncertain. But in a relatively small class and com- 
munity like the ruling caste of Norman England it is far more probable than not 
that the above agreements mean that Radulfus de Mortimer and Radulfus pin- 
cerna are one and the same. This would favor a date near 1113 for the latter’s 
meeting the canons, for the former is unlikely to have lived much longer. We have 
also seen that about 1113 a layman Randulfus (the same name) was prayed for 
at Hyde,’ of which the pincerna’s sons were tenants. 

We get another glimpse of Winchester as, for the twelfth century, a metro- 
politan place. One ‘Gualterus, cognomento Kiburs’ (11, 8), a very rich usurer and 
pawnbroker, after being bedridden for six years, was cured by the relics. Of him 
we hear in the early part of the Liber Winton, dating (probably late) in the period 
1103-15; “Walterus chibus’ held four forges or workshops of the son of Boselinus.? 

The English part of the journey was meandering, for the canons were induced 
to return to Salisbury by a patient from there; Mary would heal no one outside 
his own diocese, lest they be imposed on by irresponsible persons. At Exeter 
(11, 12) they had been received by Robert the archdeacon; Robert (Chichester) 
the archdeacon, presumably the same, became bishop of Exeter in 1138, and died 
in 1155.° At Salisbury (11, 13) they were well received by the bishop, because his 
two cognati, Alexander and Nigellus, had studied with Anselm of Laon. The 
bishop from 1107 to 1139 was the well-known Roger, who had two nephews of 
these names. Nigel born ‘scarcely later than’ 1100 (died 1169), became king’s 
treasurer, and bishop of Ely in 1133. Alexander, archdeacon of Salisbury 1121- 
1123, through Roger’s influence became bishop of Lincoln in July of 1123,*— 


1 Mortimer, whose Winchester property at his death was to revert to the bishop’s church, had 
fallen out with the latter corporation (Domesd. Bk., p. 46b; Vict. Co. Hist., 1, 416, 434-435). 

? P. 534. Since both the texts quoted above are bad, his curious name may possibly be corrupt 
and he connected with Dom. Kilebertus, son of Richard, seemingly a benefactor of the cathedral cor- 
poration of Winchester, prayed for in a roll of about 1122 (Rouleaux des Morts, p. 336). 

* Flor. Worc., Contin. (London, 1848-49), 1, 105; Gervase of Cant. (Rolls Ser., no. 73), 1, 106, 
188; Robt. Torigni (Chron. Steph., R. S., no. 82, vol. 1v.), pp. 182, 184; Angl. Sacra, 1, 300; W. 
Stubbs, Reg. Sacr. Angl. (Oxford, 1897), pp. 45, 229. Dugdale, Monast., 11 (1819), 515, is confused. 

‘ Henry of Hunt. (R. Ser., 74), pp. 245, 253, 265, 267, 280; Gervase of Canterbury (R. Ser., 73), 
ut, 380-381; Richard of Ely, in Anglia Sacra, 1, 618-619; Wm. of Malmesb., G. R. (R. Ser., 90), 1, 
547, 558-559; Flor. Worc., Contin, 1, 78; Wm. Newburgh (in Chron. Steph., R. Ser., 82, 1, 36-37); 
Rob. Torigni (ib., rv, 105, 121); Dict. Nat. Biogr.; W. Stubbs, Registrum Sacr. Angl. pp. 44-45, 224- 
225. Nigel was still called merely nepos episcopi about 1180-31 (Round, G. de Mandeville, p. 265; 
Pipe Roll, $1 Henry I, passim). In the thirteenth century students entered the University of Paris 
at fourteen (M. De Wulf, Philosophy and Civilization in the Middle Ages, Princeton, 1922, p. 67). 
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none other than he whom Geoffrey of Monmouth addresses in the Prophecies of 
Merlin (vit, 1). In a day when girls were marriageable at twelve, and males were 
sometimes on the battlefield at fourteen, the two might be said to have been at 
Laon diu (for some time, or some time before) in 1113; Nigel, of uncertain age, 
is not surely too young. Next, at the great nunnery of Wilton (n, 14) the canons 
see the grave of the ‘inclyta versificatrix Murier,’ the earliest known English 
poetess, and the only one who gave good advice after her death. The date of her 
death is unknown; by what outside indications there are it would be at some dis- 
tance of time before 1113,' but she was still vividly remembered. In the south- 
west, a cleric Algardus, Agardus, (11, 15 and 16) paid the canons much flattering 
attention, and stopped the quarrel at ‘Bomine,’ and we are told, obviously in a 
much later addition, afterwards became bishop of Coutances. Algarus became 
bishop of Coutances in 1132,? and died 1151. There is good reason to suppose 
him the man who was still in Cornwall as a prior about 1130-31,’ probably in the 
house of canons-regular at Bodmin said to have been refounded by one Algarus 
(obviously the same person), in 1124-25 according to Leland, about 1120 accord- 
ing to Tanner.‘ A mere clericus in the narrative, he was evidently young at the 
time, assuredly no prior or refounder of a religious house, and the meeting was 
presumably before 1125 or 1120. The canons were received at Barnstaple by 
Joellus de Totenes, and later visited Totnes, his town (11, 17 and 19). Johellus, 
Juhellus, or Judhel de Totenais, according to Domesday Book, held this burgum 
in 1086, and vastly more in Devon. Though he was deprived of Totnes about 
1089, he retained the cognomen and clearly other connections with it. He ap- 
pears in no other list of William I’s followers, and was probably a younger man;' 
but probably not very young, since he received so much land. He died evidently 
after 1123 and probably shortly before 1130-31.° 

Every named person met in France and England has now been more or less 


1 P.M. L. A., xtvit (1933), 317. 

2 Gallia Christiana, x1 (Paris, 1874), 874; Gams, Series Episc. Eccl. Cath. (Ratisbon, 1873), p. 
542. Innocent 11, 2 Mch., 1132, congratulated Algarius as bishop of Coutances, and confirms him in 
the temporalities (Gall. Chr., x1, Instr., 238; Patrol. Lat., cLxxrx, 126; Jaffé, Regesta, 1, 855). 

3 Pipe-Roll, 31 Henry 1 (ed. J. Hunter, London, 1833), p. 160. 

4 Collect., 1, 76; Notitia Monast. (Cambr., 1787), Cornw., tv, 1; Dugdale, Monast., u, 461. He was 
probably an Englishman, for his not very rare name is for Zlfgar. 

5 Domesday Book, 1 (1783), 108‘, rv (1816), 294 ff.; Vict. Co. Hist., Devon, 1, 478; H. R. Watkin, 
Hist. of Totnes (Torquay, 1917), pp. 651, 662; Patrol. Lat., cxirx, 1283-84; also ibid., 1273-78, and 
E. Dupont, Recherches . . . sur les Compagnons de Guillaume (Saint-Servan, n.d.). 

6 Round, Feudal England (London, 1895), p. 483; Dugdale, Monast., VI (1830), 53; Pipe-Rolls, 
$1 Henry 1, p. 153,—his son is paying a relief for inheriting his father’s lands; Watkin, op. cit., p. 
679. Cf. Engl. Hist. Rev., xxxtv, 577, and Round, Cal. of Doc. in France, p. 460. Vict. Co. Hist., Devon, 
1, 557, misunderstands the Hundred Rolls as to his age. We hear of an Alfred (son of Johel) of Totnes, 
probably son and heir of Herman’s Johellus (whose father’s name was Aluredus), about 1130-31 and 
1135 (Pipe-Roll, $1 Henry 1, pp. 153, 157-158; Dugdale, Monast., rv, 630, v, 197-198; E. H. R., loc. 
cit., p. 577; Cal. Doc. in Fr., p. 462; Cal. Charter Rolls, 111, 331; Round, Feudal England, p. 327); 
also of a Johellus son of Nigellus in 1130-31, who was very likely a grandson, or son of his tenant 
Nigel (Pipe Roll, $1 Henry 1, p. 154; Domesd. Bk., tv, 294). In spite of Watkin’s thorough but inex- 
pert Hist. of Totnes, ‘Alur fil Johel’ in the pipe-roll above must have been this Johellus’ son as well as 
heir. ‘ 
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identified, except two patients at Exeter and Bodmin so humble as to be elusive, 
and the single conspicuous case discussed below. We have seen that nothing 
contradicts the date 1113. An early date is favored more or less by Ivo, Kiburs, 
Murier, and Radulfus pincerna—close to 1113 if the last named is Mortimer. 
A date before some year 1123-30 is established by Johellus’ death; before 1123, 
even 1121, by Alexander, who would never appear as merely the bishop of Salis- 
bury’s cognatus if he were bishop of Lincoln or even archdeacon of Salisbury; a 
date before 1120—1125 or so is indicated by Algarus as a mere clericus; before 1117 
if the Radulfus of Nigella was the later count of Vermandois. It is purely acci- 
dental, not significant, that the terminus ad quem is often so late; many of the 
persons met were evidently young, and had long lives and episcopates, which 
no more favor a late than an early date. 

If the above details show less precision than one could wish, not so with others. 
The canons were received with distinction at Salisbury by the bishop ‘pro notitia 
magistri Anselmi,’ who had taught the bishop’s young relatives (11, 13). Twice 
more (11, 6 and 12) they owed their welcome to Master Anselm. Anselm of Laon 
in his day was one of the outstanding theologians of Europe, and died July 15, 
1117. Nowhere is there any suggestion that he was dead, or any of the mingled 
gratitude and regret which one would expect for a defunct scholar who had 
brought such glory to a minor church of which the canons were so proud. On the 
other hand, in a passage written years later (1, 1) we find this praise and this 
indication that he was dead. This indicates 1116 or earlier. Further, the person- 
nel of the two journeys was mostly identical (1, 3, 11, 1); of the eight canons on 
the first, only three were not among the nine who were picked with so much care 
for the longer, more risky, and more uncertain journey in England. This ap- 
proach to identity is about what one would expect the following year. 

The puzzle is that at Canterbury we are told the canons were received by 
‘archiepiscopus domnus Guillelmus’ (1, 6), well known to them through having 
studied at Laon and having taught there the sons of Ralph the English king’s 
chancellor. Now there never was a Canterbury archbishop named William be- 
fore William de Corbeil, from February of 1123 to 1136, who seems to have had 
no earlier connection with Canterbury. The contradiction appears extraordinary 
in a narrative usually lifelike to the point of homeliness. It is this which led the 
editor of a part of the De Miraculis in the Monumenta Germaniae Historica to 
conjecture (very improbably, prima facie) that accounts of two journeys in 
England have been combined.” An equally curious fact is that in 1113 there was 
no archbishop of Canterbury at all. St Anselm had died April 21, 1109. Years 
passed and the see was left vacant by the thrifty king, its affairs being diligently 
administered by the bishop of Rochester, Ralph d’Escures or ‘de Turbine’; who 
was not elected to fill it till April 26, 1114, and was enthroned the following 
month. Here lies the explanation of the error. The canon-narrator probably made 
a correct statement perhaps involving the bishop of Rochester and ignoring any 
archbishop, which Herman, writing over thirty years later, thought unlikely 


1 Patrol. Lat., cuxu, 1180; Hist. Lit., x, 179; Gall. Christ., rx, 560. 
2 Scriptores, xu, 653. 
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and officiously changed. It is noteworthy that while (according to the original 
author) in three other cities the travelers were received by the bishop, he is 
named only here. Having at hand no list of the English primates, Herman put in 
the name of him who had died ten years or so before the date of writing, as 
likely enough to be correct; seeing also perhaps a chance to air his gossipy in- 
formation and to glorify his house through this English primate who had studied 
and taught at Laon. Speaking generally, but with many exceptions, like Bede, 
William of Malmesbury, and Matthew Paris, what a monastic writer cares about 
is not the bare truth but the glory of his own house. Herman has been already 
shown to have inserted one other statement, that Algardus later became bishop 
of Coutances (in 1132).1 How much more he inserted no one can say. Probably 
the statement that certain ornaments given by Johellus were still (adhuc, 11, 17) 
in the church of Laon; very likely some of the embellishments in the pirate and 
dragon miracles, such as the sulphureous flames puffed from the dragon’s noses 
which the canons are made to say they saw. 

M. Faral has lately discussed the Arthurian testimony of the narrative, and 
sought to deprive it of its cogency.? With ingenuity and resourcefulness, and at 
times praiseworthy unwillingness superficially to accept appearances as evi- 
dence, he exhibits the statements which could not have been written in 1113, 
and asks in effect how then we can fully trust any statement in the work. He con- 
siders and inclines to reject the hypothesis that the whole narrative is a late 
fabrication, and favors the view, as the present article does, that Herman has 
made interpolations in the contemporary narrative of the canons; and ends his 
rapid argument by averring that nothing can be accepted as earlier than 1135, 
even perhaps than 1151. 

Now we must first reduce the interpolations from four to three; we have seen 
that Radulphus of Nigella might well have had a grown son in 1113, even if he 
was the count ‘of Vermandois, as M. Faral assumes without proof. These three 
interpolations are the misstatement as to the Canterbury archbishop, and the 
remarks that Algardus postmodum became bishop’ and that Johellus’ gifts adhuc 
servantur at Laon. But the candor of the last two, so far from impugning Her- 
man’s general reliability, tend to establish it; I have no great opinion of his 
mentality, but he was not so unskilful a forger as to betray himself as crudely as 
this, and for the most part, at least, was of transparent sincerity. There remains 
only the Canterbury anachronism, which is so completely intelligible that it 
cannot in the least shake one’s faith in the rest. When we find a peculiar circum- 
stance at Canterbury at the moment — the vacancy of the see — and consider the 


1 A striking though not convincing case has been made for another error by Herman, through 
writing years later, in what he says of William teaching the chancellor’s sons (Engl. Hist. Rev., 01, 
103-112). 

2 La Légende Arthurienne (Bibl. del’ Ec. des Hautes Et., ccrv ff., Paris, 1929), 1, 225-233. 

5 M. Faral seven times dates this event in 1135; I have shown that it was in 1132, There are a 
dozen other little misstatements in his discussion. He finishes with a note suggesting that the pincerna 
Radulfus’ cognomen Buttarius may be an imitation of the name of Beduer, Arthur’s pincerna;—this 
poor imitation being by whom, when, with what motive and background? M. Faral seems unaware 
of most of the historical realities on which the present article is based. 
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indifference of mediaeval writers to accuracy in indifferent matters, especially if 
something was to be gained by skirting it, our momentary suspicion leaves our 
faith in the whole as strong as ever. It is certain that the original writer and 
Herman both wrote in good faith as much as miracle-mongers usually did; per- 
haps more, if we disregard the pirate and the dragon. But no amount of thrilling 
invention as to miracles, of candid interpolation and careless correction, could 
shake one’s faith in local and trivial English detail, much of which can be inde- 
pendently verified and hardly any of which could have been known to Herman 
directly. All this detail is established unless it can be disproved or explained 
away. In this class stand the sober and casual Arthurian news of the travelers. 
For inventing this Herman could have no motive and no facilities. The fact that 
an author had a literary conscience no better than that of his age as to indifferent 
matters and to pious fraud has no bearing on such incidents as the Arthurian. 
Even the statement that the French were in the habit of quarreling with the 
Bretons about Arthur has not the air of an interpolation, and presumably (though 
not certainly) is of the early date. It is not enough hastily to pick flaws; one must 
discriminate among them, and see how they came about, and view them against 
the background of the whole, before one can see what way they point. The entire 
English narrative prima facie deals with incidents of 1113, which followed directly 
on those of 1112; we have found much that probably does, and no experiences 
of the canons that cannot. It seems impossible to doubt that, twenty years or so 
before Geoffrey of Monmouth wrote his Historia, they found Cornish men hold- 
ing their country to be Arthur’s, pointing to his chair and oven, and heartily 
believing him still alive. 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 





PATRISTIC STUDIES AND THE LITERATURE 
OF MEDIAEVAL ENGLAND: 


By J. M. CAMPBELL 


I 


Tuat the Fathers of the Church, at least the Latin Fathers, deserve systematic 
attention from students of the literature of mediaeval England! — Old English, 
Middle English, Anglo-Latin, Anglo-Norman — has not become, I believe, a 
generally fruitful conviction of scholarship. A respectable list of titles could be 
made that would seem to refute this statement — monographs, chapters, para- 
graphs, notes which in one way or another touch upon or consider at some Jength 


1 The phrase ‘literature of Mediaeval England’ is used deliberately. It is not my awkward syno- 
nym for Middle English Literature. Rather it is a term meant to include not only the writings in 
Middle English, but also all extant works in the three other media whereby the mediaeval English 
mind expressed itself in writing at one time or another from the first remains down to and into Tudor 
times. The phrase is based on a theory of literary unity not accepted generally by English scholars, 
I believe, a unity whose common denominator is the Church. 
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traces of the Latin Fathers on the mediaeval English mind. And it would contain 
works written as long ago as 1775, when Thomas Tyrwhitt published the first 
four volumes of his edition of The Canterbury Tales.' 

For nineteenth-century scholarship? such a list would include the name of 
Dietrich, who in 1853 pointed out that the chief source of Part 1 of Cynewulf’s 
Christ is the conclusion of St Gregory the Great’s Homily on the Ascension; the 
name of Joseph Bosworth, who published in 1859 his studies on King Alfred’s 
version of Orosius’ Historia Adversus Paganos; of G. Sarrazin, who in 1883 
announced St Gregory the Great and St Isidore among the sources of the 
Ormulum; of W. Vollhardt, who in 1888 raised and tried to answer in part the 
question of patristic influence on certain homilies; of H. Ungemach, who in 1890 
cited no less than eight Latin Fathers and four Greek Fathers among the sources 
of the Chester Plays; of T. R. Lounsbury, who in 1892 devoted twelve pages of his 
Studies in Chaucer to the patristic sources of the poet; of W. W. Skeat, who in 
1894 discussed briefly the Latin Fathers among Chaucer’s authorities; of E. M. 
Hopkins, whose Princeton dissertation of 1894 considered the patristic influences 
in William Langland; of O. F. Emerson, who in 1895 found a parallel between the 
De Jona, which is included in Oehler’s edition of Tertullian, and Patience; and of 
A. S. Cook, whose first edition of The Christ of Cynewulf at the end of the century 
was loaded with allusions and parallels to the Latin Fathers (the second edition 
of 1909 has many more). 

At the turn of the century,* Arnold Hahn found five Latin Fathers among 
the sources of Richard Rolle. In 1902, Henry Lee Hargrove carefully compared St 
Augustine’s Soliloquies with the rendering of them by King Alfred. In 1904 L. A. 
Hibbard considered the Hexaemeron of St Ambrose in her study of the mediaeval 
English romance. In 1907 C. M. Gayley had something to say about patristic 
influences in the English dramatic cycles. In 1909 S. B. Hemingway included pa- 
tristic references in his study of English nativity plays. J. L. Lowes in a Chaucer 


1 The Canterbury Tales, 1-1v, 1775; v, 1778. Tyrwhitt remarked the influence of St Jerome on 
The Wife of Bath’s Prologue and on The Franklin's Tale. 

2? Dietrich, Zeitschrift fiir Deutsches Alterthum, 1x (1853), 204; Joseph Bosworth, King Alfred's 
Anglo-Saxon Version of The Compendious History of the World (London, 1859); G. Sarrazin, Englische 
Studien, v1 (1883), 1-27; W. Vollhardt, Einfluss der lateinischen geistlichen Literatur auf einige kleinere 
Schipfungen der englischen Uebergangsperiode (Leipzig, 1888); H. Ungemach, ‘Die Quellen der fiinf 
ersten Chester Plays,’ Miinchener Beitrége zur Romanischen und Englischen Philologie, (Erlangen und 
Leipzig, 1890), I; T. R. Lounsbury, Studies in Chaucer (New York, 1892), pp. 288-300; W. W. Skeat 
The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Oxford, 1894), v1, p. ci; E. M. Hopkins, ‘Character and 
Opinions of William Langland’ (reprint Kansas University Bulletin, 1894), pp. 285-286; O. F. Emer- 
son, P.M.L.A., x (1895), 242-248; A. S. Cook, The Christ of Cynewulf (Boston, 1899, 1909). 

’ Arnold Hahn, Quellenuntersuchungen zu Richard Rolle’s Englische Schriften (Halle, 1900), pp. 
42-44, 52; Henry Lee Hargrove, King Alfred’s Old English Version of St. Augustine’s Soliloquies (New 
York, 1902), pp. xxiv—xxx, xxxvii-lvii; Laura A. Hibbard, Medieval Romance in England (New York, 
1904), p. 286; Charles M. Gayley, Plays of Our Forefathers (New York, 1907), pp. 323 ff; S. B. Hem- 
ingway, English Nativity Plays (New York, 1909); John Livingston Lowes, Mod. Phil., viii (1910), 
165 ff; Rose J. Peebles, The Legend of Longinus In Ecclesiastical Tradition and In English Literature 
And Its Connection With The Grail (Baltimore, 1911); Frederick Tupper, Mod. Lang. Notes xxx 
(1915) 5-12; B. H. Gerould, Saints’ Legends (Boston, 1916); Margaret Deansley, The Lollard Bible 
And Other Medieval Biblical Versions (Cambridge, 1920), pp. 456 ff. 
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study of 1910 cited several parallels from St Jerome in Chaucer. In 1911, R. J. 
Peebles scanned the Latin Fathers exhaustively in a search for the tradition of 
the Legend of Loginus. In 1915 F. Tupper reported his careful paging of St Jer- 
ome and of St Augustine and finally of St Ambrose to discover the patristic 
parallels to Chaucer’s description of the maidenly virtues of Virginia. G. H. 
Gerould in 1916 gave many references to patristic influence in his study, Saints’ 
Legends. In 1920 M. Deansley published a work on some mediaeval versions of 
the Bible. This study is rich in patristic allusions. And the citations for the first 
two decades of the century could be much enlarged. 

One fact that becomes evident from following the bibliographical guidance of 
such works as Paul’s Grundriss and Well’s Manual is that items on such a list 
multiply more rapidly as we approach our own day. And it should be said that 
such studies are found upon examination to be on the whole more comprehensive 
and cautious and penetrating. The studies of mediaeval English life and thought 
which have come out of Cambridge in recent years' under the direction of G. G. 
Coulton are particularly noteworthy for patristic interest and for improved meth- 
ods of patristic research, as were some of the Bryn Mawr Monographs? of twenty 
and more years ago. To this Cambridge group belong Miss Deansley’s study of 
1920 already mentioned, Mr. G. R. Owst’s 1926 study of mediaeval preaching, 
and F. M. M. Comper’s study of Richard Rolle, of 1929.* 'To these should be 
added on the score of thoroughness Emily Hope Allen’s two studies on Richard 
Rolle, of 1927 and 1931 respectively. And a representative list, regardless of 
how much abbreviated, would include P. S. Allen’s and H. M. Jones’ joint study 
of the mediaeval lyric which appeared in 1928, J. S. P. Tatlock’s paper ‘Saint 
Cecilia’s Garlands and their Roman Origin’ of 1930, H. R. Patch’s ‘Consolatio 
Philosophiae 1v, m. v1, 23-24,’ of 1933, and R. E. Parker’s ‘Reputation of Herod 
in Early English Literature,’ also of 1933.5 

The list which I have compiled is a deliberately uncritical, non-selective list. 
It is blindly inclusive and is the more representative of what English and Amer- 
ican scholarship has actually done because of its undiscriminating hospitality 
to all manner of items. Thus compiled, the above list includes at present fifty-six 
Early English and Middle English authors, collections, and groups (counting each 
single anonymous writing as the work of one author), and totals to well over a 
hundred items after the most trivial patristic allusions have been subtracted.° 

1 The Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought, G. G. Coulton, editor. 

2 E.g., Hope Traver, The Four Daughters Of God (Baltimore, 1907) and Rose J. Peebles, The Legend 
of Longinus, etc. (Baltimore, 1911). 

3 Margaret Deansley, The Lollard Bible And Other Medieval Biblical Versions (Cambridge, 1920) ; 
G. R. Owst, Preaching in Mediaeval England (Cambridge, 1926); Frances M. M. Comper, The Life 
of Richard Rolle (London, 1929). 

* Emily Hope Allen, Writings Ascribed to Richard Rolle (New York and London, 1927); English 
Writings of Richard Rolle (Oxford, 1931). 

5 P.S. Allen and H. M. Jones, The Romanesque Lyric (Chapel Hill, 1928); J. S. P. Tatlock, P.M. 
L.A., xiv (1930), 169-179; H. R. Patch, Specu.um, vu (1933), 41-51; R. E. Parker, Specu.um, 
vii (1933), 59-67. 

6 The question of who is a ‘Father’ naturally conditions such computations. The term is as diffi- 
cult for English students as it is for patristic students and for theologians. In practice, it includes 
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It is an impressive list at first sight and several of its offerings remain impressive 
after careful examination. Taken together, these statementsof many students with 
various interests would seem to imply that modern English scholarship appreciates 
to a degree what is obvious to a classico-patristic student who has been forced of 
late to do much discursive work in the old English and Middle English periods. 
But very few of the studies or statements or intimations of patristic infiuence, if 
examined separately, reveal a grasp of how wide and deep and sometimes domi- 
nating that influence was. Failing to understand this fact, the majority of scholars 
who take an interest in the matter prefer random shots and a regressive approach 
to the patristic sources of the Middle Ages. In their totality, in other words, the 
statements that can be gathered on the réle of the Latin Fathers point inevitably 
to the importance of that réle, but it is difficult to deduce from most texts on 
the subject and rarely from the method of procedure in vogue that the majority 
of those who exhibit some interest in the subject really grasp its full significance.' 
And the histories of literature most widely used, Paul’s Grundriss excepted, seem 
to be innocent of its significance completely.? I dare say that the question of 
patristic influence has come up speculatively in more than one English seminar 
and that something has been done about it now and then. I have no doubt that 
many among the younger generation of students are convinced that the question 
is an important one, but that it is important enough to call for a progressive 
rather than a regressive approach to such problems as may be lurking beneath the 
surface of present achievement, very few working in the Old English and Middle 
English fields, as distinct from the study of mediaeval institutions, seem to appre- 


orthodox writers and formal heretics and sometimes writers are designated as patristic simply because 
they flourished in the patristic period. Moreover, the limits of the patristic period vary in a manner 
that seems quite arbitrary. The term, as used here, follows a convention that includes all the eccle- 
siastical writers in Latin from Minucius Felix to St Isidore of Seville and beyond St Isidore to St 
Bernard. Boethius is excluded, as having been not certainly a Christian, although patrologies usually 
include him. The patres ecclesiae anglicanae are excluded, although I do not understand why Bede’s 
title to the designation ‘Father’ is not as clear as St Bernard’s. But I obediently follow what seems 
to be the dominant convention in the matter. If Bede and Boethius and their like were included, my 
list would be augmented considerably. Boethius has received much attention from mediaeval scholars 
and one reason for it may be that he has been regarded for so long as a pagan. 

1G. R. Coffman in ‘A New Approach to Medieval Latin Drama,’ Mod. Phil., xx11 (1924), 239- 
271, writing (p. 268) of Otho’s book of proverbs, seems an exception, as does Miss Grace Landrum in 
her ‘Chaucer’s Use Of The Vulgate’, P.M.L.A., xxx1x (1924), 78. As far as I have been able to ob- 
serve, most of the statements made on the réle of the Vulgate in English literature forget the réle of 
St Jerome therein. 

2 One elaborate and well-known history of England, which appeared in its third edition no longer 
ago than 1926, can discuss Alfred the Great with only the scantiest of references to St Gregory and 
with a passing reference to St Augustine’s Soliloquies tucked away in a footnote to which it does not 
belong. The heavy patristic debt of Aldhelm, indicated in Migne and indicated again in Ehwald 
(cf. footnote 14 below), is unknown to this historian, although Ehwald, to say nothing of the Migne 
reprint of Benedictine labors, was available nearly six years before the historian in question completed 
his revision. Since the first volume of Manitius’ Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters 
has been in print since 1911, this innocence seems the more inexcusable. For whatever may be the 
shortcomings of Manitius’ work, it presents ample evidence and in a form that makes control easy. 
P. G. Thomas’ English Literature Before Chaucer (London, 1924) is an exception to the dominant 
manner of later histories of English literature in this regard. 
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ciate. The typical statements on the question are still too much the curiosities, 
the by-products of scholarly enterprise, uncovered in the pursuit of some larger 
research objective. There the matter seems to rest at present for most English 
students, a conviction, to repeat, but not a generally fruitful conviction of Eng- 
lish scholarship. 

Why this has been so and still continues largely to be so in published scholar- 
ship, only a master of the history of English Philology could answer in detail. 
Certain analogies occur to a classicist, however, which may be offered in partial 
explanation. The classicist observes, for instance, that while it is admitted in 
theory today that Latin writers of pre-conquest and Norman England must 
reflect the earlier Continental Latin authors, in practice only the Germanic fore- 
bears of pre-Tudor literature arouse the enthusiasm of students; and he can recall 
the too recent time when the Greek and Roman civilizations were studied first 
with little thought of the elder ancient world and afterwards with little zeal. 
Again he notes that certain views have obtained as to the essential characteristics 
of Middle English and, more particularly, of Old English literature; views which 
have ruled out for most workers an objective consideration of possible non-Ger- 
manic continental antecedents, despite the enthusiasm for ‘influences’ so typical 
of recent decades and despite the brilliant achievements of English Philology 
through Renaissance and post-Renaissance excursions on the Continent, and he 
remembers the arresting effects of widely held theories about Byzantium in Greek 
and Latin research. Doubtless such analogies are as superficial and unsatisfactory 
as analogies usually are — mere vague resemblances in the history of the proc- 
esses whereby scholarship slowly advances. But there is one analogy which goes 
more deeply; so deeply, in fact, that I suspect that it is not an analogy at all; 
that it is instead an identity. I refer to the all but universal assumption, stretch- 
ing from Renaissance days until near our own, that the Fathers were no concern 
of secular scholarship; that they were apart from those currents and movements 
whereby civilization could be interpreted, that undoubtedly they had their title 
to the attention of learned men, but only of those savants whose interests were 
apologetic and theological. The Fathers in question were Greek and Latin 
Fathers, and it has required something like four hundred years for students of 
Graeco-Roman civilization to unlearn that major error. And the doctrine of the 
unity of all Graeco-Roman civilization, Christian and non-Christian, is still so 
feebly appreciated and where appreciated is still so reluctantly applied that 
Otto Stihlin of Erlangen felt called upon to vindicate it afresh in an article 
published no longer ago than July, 1930.! Where classical scholarship has been 
so tardy in discovering and so timid in invoking what is now admitted by leading 
classicists to be an essential source to our understanding of the ancient world, 
it is scarcely surprising that students in other fields — younger contemporaries 
of classicists in point of scientific development, further removed linguistically 
from the language of the Fathers in question, victims of the same prejudices 
as the typical post-Renaissance classicist — should not suspect that the Fathers 
had a pertinence for their own studies, or should suspect it to little effect. Other 


1 ‘Christentum und Antike,’ Die Padagogische Hochschule, 11 (1930), 175-198. 
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scholars, even as the classicists, have always found problems of immediate and 
obvious import to engage their energies. In fact a multitude of prejudices had to 
be swept away, and especially the Renaissance prejudice against all that was 
mediaeval; a number of new projects had to be launched and pursued; a number 
of new interests had to be set up in place of venerable assumptions before scholar- 
ship began to discern the réle of the Middle Ages in the history of civilization 
and, beyond the Middle Ages, the réle of the Fathers too. For most of the schol- 
arly world such discoveries have been too recent to issue in rich results. There is 
too frequently the barrier of special linguistic knowledge and the far more for- 
midable barrier of theological knowledge for workers not already dedicated to 
some other line of research. And for most students of Mediaeval England, whether 
of its Latin or its non-Latin aspects, the richness and importance of results to be 
obtained from approaching their specialty with adequate patristic preparation 
seem not even to be suspected.! 

Studies which I have had occasion to make during the last several years would 
seem to indicate that the Latin Fathers have played a réle important enough in 
the earlier literature of England to justify the labors of a group of qualified work- 
ers, so important, in fact, that some studies made and being made in the Mediae- 
val English field would seem to be tentative and foolishly tentative, until many 
patristic studies will have been completed. The experience which led me to this 
conclusion was briefly as follows. Some years before I knew anything at first hand 
about the Latin Fathers, I did considerable reading in well-known works of Me- 
diaeval England. Studying in the Fathers later, I was struck by what I thought 
were close parallels between patristic and English mediaeval works, but I did 
not stop to investigate at the time. Still later, in directing a dissertation? calling 
for research in both fields, I began to examine systematically representative 
works of each. I very soon discovered that what I had taken to be parallels were, 
more often than not, verbatim identities, and that these identities were repeated 
without elaboration, were taken for granted, so to speak, in one author after 
another, through the English mediaeval centuries. By careful testing here and 
there, I found that patristic sources were so dominant in certain works of pre- 
Conquest and Norman England that if the thought and phraseology undoubtedly 
patristic (and biblical phrases as interpreted by the Fathers) were subtracted 
from such works, there would be nothing of major significance left.* It was possi- 


1 R. Ehwald may be an exception to this generalization. His edition of Aldhelm’s works (M.G.H., 
A.A., XV, i) notes patristic sources lavishly. (cf. especially pp. 211 ff.) In part m1, pp. xxi-xxii, Ehwald 
gives some interesting lists of patristic sources. A. S. Cook in his The Christ Of Cynewulf (Boston, 
1899, 1909) would seem to be an exception, and certainly G. R. Coffman in Mod. Phil., xxu (1924), 
238, Miss Grace Landrum in P.M.L.A., xxxrx (1924), 78, Miss Hope Emily Allen in her English 
Writings Of Richard Rolle (Oxford, 1931), F. Tupper in P.M.L.A., xx1x (1914), 128, and Mod. Lang. 
Notes, xxx (1915), 5-12, and the Cambridge Studies in Mediaeval Life and Thought edited by G. G. 
Coulton. 

2 Sister Mary of the Incarnation Byrne, C.D.P., The Tradition of the Nun in Medieval England 
(Washington, 1932). 

3 E.g., The Letters of Lul; Cynewulf’s Judith; Alcuin’s carmina; Aelfric’s Judith; Anselm’s Ora- 
tiones; homilies found in R. Morris, Old English Homilies, First and Second Series, E.E.T.S., 29-34 
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ble to make these discoveries simply because I came to these works with some 
experience in the works of influential Latin Fathers, because I was employing a 
progressive rather than a regressive method. Whether the Fathers in question 
were appropriated directly or through mediaeval anthologies is beside the point 
here. That I could have even discovered such facts by regressive studies is not 
borne out by the literature of scholarship. 


II 


The disadvantages of the regressive method may be illustrated by two in- 
stances from recent concerns of Modern Language scholarship. One of these is 
the stubborn phrase “‘Corones two,’ which occurs in Chaucer’s The Seconde 
Nonnes Tale! — a key-phrase to the meaning of the poem. As recently as W. W. 
Skeat’s edition of Chaucer (vol. v of 1894), the phrase was still a puzzle. In 1911 
J. L. Lowes explained the phrase correctly by the aid of certain of the Sermones 
auret of Jacobus de Voragine, with hints derived from the Rituale Romanum.? 
Since that time at least seven articles have appeared, reinforcing and enriching 
Lowes’ discovery of 1911.° Inevitably these articles reached out for patristic 
parallels, and Ambrose, Tertullian, Cyprian, and Pseudo-Matthew (wrongly as- 
sumed to belong to the patristic period or before) were enlisted in explanation. 
The history of the question shows, of course, how scholarship makes advances, 
but in so far as the meaning of the phrase ‘Corones two’ is concerned, Lowes’ 
labors would have been unnecessary, were Modern Language scholars who con- 
cern themselves with sources really at home in the Latin Fathers. To one who 
knows the works of those Latin Fathers who admittedly have most influenced 
the Middle Ages, the ‘Corones two’ reference is as intelligible on first reading as 
it was to the mediaeval audience for whom Chaucer used the phrase. I have tried 
out the passage on more than one person innocent of the efforts of scholarship 
on the phrase, but versed in the patristic tradition. To none of them was Lowes’ 
admirable ingenuity necessary. Each grasped Chaucer’s meaning at once. 

Among the seven articles referred to above was one published in 1927 by Miss 
R. D. Cornelius. It cited a didactic passage from the very expository St Jerome, 
which explains Chaucer’s much-debated phrase. I am able to add to her discovery 
and to the other parallels which have been published since Lowes’ article of 1911 
several pertinent passages written between the age of St Jerome and that of 
Chaucer. I had known of St Jerome’s explanation and was already hunting for 


and 53 (London: 1867-1868 and 1873); and large sections of the Vor Clamantis by John Gower. A. S. 
Cook’s Biblical Quotations in Old English Prose Writers, First Series (New York: 1898); Second Series 
(New York: 1903) indicate what subtractions must be made from the works covered by his study 
on the score of biblical phraseology alone. 

1 Cf. lines 27-28; 219-220; 253-254; 270; 279. 

2 Cf. J. L. Lowes, P.M.L.A., xxvi (1911), 315-323. J. S. P. Tatlock has pointed out in P.M.L.A., 
XLv (1930) 169, n. 3, that Holthausen anticipated Lowes in part. 

3H. N. Macracken, Mod. Lang. Notes, xxvm (1912), 63; J. L. Lowes, P.M.L.A., xxtx (1914), 
129-133; J. L. Lowes, P.M.L.A., xxx (1915), 291 n.; R. E. Parker, Mod. Lang. Notes, xu1 (1926), 
$17; O. F. Emerson, P.M.L.A., xut (1926), 253-261; Roberta D. Cornelius, P.M.L.A., xu (1927), 
1055-1057; J.S. P. Tatlock, P.M.L.A., xiv (1930), 169-179. 
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subsequent parallels before I read Miss Cornelius’ article. Because of his explana- 
tion I was able to follow the symbolic crowns without much effort across the 
Channel to various authors of the Early English and Middle English periods. The 
sequence established certainly does not signify that one author borrowed the 
phrase from another. It points rather to the persistence of a widely accepted 
symbolic convention through successive periods. The passages are given below 
in the regressive order from Chaucer back to St Jerome. It was the foreknowledge 
of St Jerome’s passage, however, that made the tracing of the subsequent paral- 


lels easy. 
The passages most directly in question from the Prologue to The Seconde 


Nonnes Tale are: 


‘Thou with thy gerland wroght with rose and lilie, Thee meene I, mayde and martir 
seint-Cecilie’ (lines 27-28), ‘This angel hadde of roses and of lilie / Corones two...’ 
(lines 219-220), ‘... Two corones han we, / Snow-white and rose-reed ...’ (lines 
253-254). With these passages the following may be compared: ‘ . . . perornant / Virginis 
ante deum florida serta caput’ (John Gower, Vor Clamantis, lines 553-554 [G. C. Mac- 
aulay, The Complete Works of John Gower, Oxford, 1899-1902, rv, 184]); ‘A pyght coroune 
yet wer that gyrle, . . . , Wyth flurted flowres perfet upon,’ Pearl, lines 205, 208 (Bowdoin 
Edition, Boston, 1932, p. 14); ibid., lines 1182-1186, p. 52; ‘.. . alle ha beod icrunet . .. 
Ah pe meidnes habbed up-o peo . . . a gerlondesche schenre pen pe sunne.. . be flurs 
pe beod idrahe bron, ... Nis na monnes speche.’ (Hali Meidenhad, ed. F. J. Furnivall, 
E.E.T.S. 18, London, 1922, p. 30.; for more general references, Epistle 132 of Alcuin 
[Bibl. Rerum Germ., v1, 521] and Epistles 81 and 92 [ibid., pp. 354, 382.]); ‘Vitae perpetuae 
vernans cum floribus almis, / Inclita cum sanctis virtutum gesto coronam’ (Virginitas 
Ait Humilium, lines 1-2 [Bonifatii Carmina, M. G. H., Poetae Lat. Aevi Car., 1, 8}); 
‘Tollitur in caelum rumor meus ante tribunal, / Almae martyrii dum gestant serta sorores. 
/ Sanctorum frontem praecingens floribus orno, / Aurea flammigeris tranent ut ad astra 
coronis’ (ibid. lines 8-11, p. 8.); ‘ . . . privilegio praedito et virginalis castimoniae floribus 
velut liliarum sertis coronato ...’ (Epistle to St. Boniface, Bibl. Rerum Germ., 111, 66); 
‘ ... splendida virginitatis castimonia florentis praedita ...’ (Epistle 95, ibid., p. 242); 
*...coronatam et floridae virginitatis ...’ (De Virginitate Aldhelmi Opera, M. G. H., 
A. A., xv, i, 296, line 16); ‘effusio sanguinis . . . , seruitus . . . illa corona de rosis et uiolis 
plectitur, ista de liliis’ (Epistle 108 of St Jerome, Epitaphium Sanctae Paulae, Corp. Script. 
Eccl. Lat., tv, p. 349, anticipated by Miss R. D. Cornelius, P.M.L.A., xu [1927], 
1055-1056). 


A more striking instance of the disadvantages of the regressive method of ex- 
plaining mediaeval texts, it seems to me, is the controversy over the meaning of 
Pearl. Here again, as in most controversies, the polemical effort, however mis- 
directed it is afterwards seen to have been, has enriched scholarship, but here too 
the lack of patristic knowledge has forced scholarship to random excursions 
through the vast wastes of mediaeval compilations or to random shots in the 
direction of the Fathers, with only the unsatisfactory indices of the Migne to 
point the line of vision. The latest phase of the controversy over the meaning 
of Pearl begins with W. H. Schofield’s article on “The Nature and Fabric of the 


1 The Migne indices are very uneven, of course. Theological indices alone are reasonably ade- 
quate, but even these are not equally complete for all the Fathers. Religious polemics have deter- 
mined the emphasis here. The mediaeval writers included in Migne are unsatisfactorily indexed, when 
indexed at all. 
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Pearl’ published in 1904.' In that article he asserted that the poem was not an 
autobiographical elegy, as had been learnedly maintained, but an allegorical 
poem on chastity. In 1909 he wrote a very spirited sequel to his argument of 1904. 
In the interval at least ten studies had appeared on the subject of Pearl and Scho- 
field had been generally ignored, where not attacked. In this later article Scho- 
field says among much else: “The amazing thing is how much of the thought of 
the Church Fathers has been distilled into the poem.” Why this is ‘amazing’ 
and just how all the Church Fathers can thus be treated as a unit is not clear, but 
Schofield was shrewd enough, with the aid of the very imperfect Migne indices 
and despite an obvious unfamiliarity with patristic literature, to inaugurate a 
period of intelligent progress in overtaking the meaning of the poem. Whatever 
may be thought of the details of his articles today, it seems to be generally ad- 
mitted that he rescued the poem from interpretations that were always obscuring 
it the more in the fogs of misapplied erudition. If the immediate predecessors and 
followers of Schofield’s article of 1904 had had patristic training, they would not 
have shed so much ink to so little purpose. At least the symbolical character of 
the poem would have been obvious to them, as it was to Sister Madeleva, who 
published Pearl— A Study in Spiritual Progress in 1925. Sister Madeleva en- 
joyed the advantage — unique among commentators of the poem — of having 
lived a way of life steeped in the traditions which Pearl reflects so abundantly. 
She was thus able to throw light upon details which had misled her predecessors, 
who had had no experience of the religious life and did not possess patristic erudi- 
tion, the only adequate substitute. 

The two foregoing examples of the insufficiency of an unnecessary method 
are by no means isolated. They happen to be more in evidence and to be better 
for purpose of illustration than many another because of the scholarly effort 
which they have called forth in recent years. The phrases and symbols and sym- 
bolic commonplaces which seem so esoteric abound in mediaeval English litera- 
ture, are so abundant, in fact, that unless and until their significance is grasped, 
the recorded mind of Mediaeval England is largely lost to us. For they were so 
conventionalized and had been so long thus conventionalized that there was no 
mystery about them. Frequently, as in the case of Chaucer’s ‘Corones two,’ they 
contain the central thought of a work or throw indispensable light upon it. Some- 
times their significance can be found in mediaeval documents — by accident or at 
the expense of enormous systematic effort — and progress is made. But if the 
efforts to overtake the meaning of a stubborn passage always include the Fathers 
sooner or later, then why not sooner than later? Why do scholars not begin with 
a knowledge of those seven or eight Fathers whose works all of us know played a 
mighty réle directly, and indirectly through collections and anthologies, in me- 

1 W. H. Schofield, P.M.L.A., x1x (1904), 154-203, 208-215. Cf. also C. F. Brown, P.M.L.A., x1x 
(1904), 115-145; W. H. Schofield, P.M.L.A., xx1v (1909), 585-675; R. M. Garrett, The Pearl, An 
Interpretation (Seattle, 1918); C. F. Brown, Mod. Lang. Notes, xxxtv (1919), 42-45; C. S. Northrup, 
Journ. Eng. and Germ. Philol., xx (1921), 288-289; Jefferson B. Fletcher, Journ. Eng. and Germ. 
Philol., xx (1921), 1-21; W. K. Greene, P.M.L.A., xu (1925), 814-827. Sister M. Madeleva, Pearl, 


A Study in Spiritual Dryness (New York and London, 1925); S. P. Chase, The Pearl (New York, 
1932). 2 P.M.L.A., xxiv (1909), 635. 
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diaeval authors? These are nearer the sources of such conventions, if they are 
not often enough the source itself, and are on that account more expository and 
are minus the accumulations that gather around a tradition or convention as it 
proceeds from age to age. And without patristic foreknowledge, the reader will 
not even suspect at times phrases which have a conventionalized meaning, even 
though such phrases are repeated frequently in the literature of Mediaeval Eng- 
land. 


III 


A number of phrases has already been tested by me — phrases repeated, as is 
Chaucer’s ‘Corones two,’ by one author after another (by more than I can cite 
within the limits of this article) from patristic times down through the English 
mediaeval centuries and repeated without explanation, in so far as my reading 
has proceeded. Only among the Latin Fathers (and occasionally among their 
Latin-writing successors) do their meanings become clear and only ir their patris- 
tic meanings do the works of Mediaeval England which employ them become 
clear. That explanations of them may exist in the vast reaches of mediaeval 
literature is quite beside the point in illustrating the advantage of the progressive 
approach to such problems Frequently they are not a problem to one versed in 
the more influential Latin Fathers. 

Let us take, for example, the phrase, ‘the wise and the foolish virgins’ or better 
its two equivalents, ‘with lamps alight’ and ‘provided with oil.’ The imagery 
and patristic use of these is given in St Jerome, Epistle 22 Ad Eustochium (Corp. 
Script. Eccl. Lat., t1v, ed. I. Hilberg, Vienna, 1910, p. 150 and p. 181); St. Am- 
brose, De Institutione Virginis (Patr. Lat., xv1, col. 332); St Gregory the Great, 
Homily xu of Homiliae in Evangelia (Pair. Lat., uxxvi, cols. 1119-1120). 
Among later writers who depend upon the connotation of the Fathers in using the 
phrase are Aldhelm in the De Virginitate (M.G.H., A.A., xv, i, p. 302, line 17); 
St Boniface, in Epistle 86 (Bibl. Rerum Germ., 111, 234); Alcuin, in Epistle 176 
(Bibl. Rerum Germ., v1, 627) and Epistle 229 (ibid., p. 738). It is used similarly in 
the late Middle English work, S. Editha sive Chronicon Vilodunense (ed. C. Horst- 
mann, Heilbronn, 1878, lines 1952-1954, p. 44.) 

The conventional meaning of the phrase, ‘following the Lamb,’ is explained in 
St Cyprian, De Habitu Virginum (Corp. Script. Eccl. Lat., m1, ed. G. Hartel, 
Vienna, 1868, pp. 189-190); in St Jerome, Epistle xx, Ad Eustochium (Corp. 
Script. Eccl. Lat., r1v, 210); in St Augustine, De Sancta Virginitate (Corp. Script. 
Eccl. Lat., xu1, ed. J. Zycha, Vienna, 1900, p. 264). It is employed by Alcuin in 
Epistles 21, 217, and 229 (Bibl. Rerum Germ., v1, pp. 180, 717, and 738) ; by Gower 
in Mirour de L’Omme (ed. G. C. Macaulay, The Complete Works of John Gower, 
1 (Oxford, 1899), 198, lines 17053-17055), and in Vox Clamantis (ibid., 1v, 184, 
lines 547-548). Hali Meidenhad (ed. F. J. Furnivall, E.E.T.S. xvim, London, 1922, 
p. 24), and Pearl (Bowdoin Edition, Boston, 1932, lines 784-787; 867 ff., pp. 36, 
39, ff.) likewise follow this convention. 

The significance and connotation of the allusion to ‘Mary and Martha’ are 
found in St Jerome, Epistle 22 Ad Eustochium (op. cit., p. 178). The allusion is 
made in the same sense by Alcuin, Epistle 184 (op. cit., p. 653). It occurs in the 
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Liber Eliensis (ed. D. J. Stewart, London, 1848, p. 109); in the Ancren Riwle 
(ed. J. Morton, The Nun’s Rule, London, 1924, p. 316); and Archbishop Peck- 
ham, in Letter pLxxxim (ed. C. F. Martin, Registrum Epistolarum Fratris Johan- 
nis Peckham, Rolls Series, London, 1882-85, 111, 800) employs it to the same end. 

A wealth of meaning was assigned by custom to the text, ‘Audi, filia, et vide, 
et inclina aurem tuam, et obliviscere populum tuum, et domum patris tui,’ 
(Ps. xliv, 11-12). But one must probably go back at least to the fourth century to 
find the text in its original conventional elaboration; for instance to St Jerome, 
Epistle 22, Ad Eustochium (Corp. Script. Eccl. Lat., uv, 143-144) ; to St Ambrose, 
De Virginibus (Patr. Lat., xv1, col. 199). St Boniface uses the text thus in Epistle 
86 (Bibl. Rerum Germ., 111, 234); Hali Meidenhad (ed. Furnivall, pp. 2, 54 ff.) 
and S. Editha sive Chronicon Vilodunense (ed. Horstmann, lines 2023-2024, p. 
45) follow the same convention. 

None of the foregoing lists of references to places where a given patristic phrase 
occurs attempts to be exhaustive. And yet the exhaustive list is always impera- 
tive, if we are to exploit all the possibilities for knowing the mind of Mediaeval 
England. We do not learn more about the meaning of a given phrase by an ex- 
haustive collection of its mediaeval occurrences, in so far as my experience goes, 
but we do learn a vast amount of detailed information about the mediaeval mind 
that used the phrase, how obediently it followed the patristic connotation, how 
universally familiar and universally authoritative such connotation was for the 
mediaeval mind; an authority so universal that not only was no explanation 
needed, but the phrase itself could be abbreviated without danger of misinter- 
pretation.' In fact, the need of using the phrase and the need of giving the ap- 
pearance of novelty to it which arose in later mediaeval centuries conspired 
to produce at times such works as Pearl.? The pearl itself was a standardized 
patristic commonplace;’ its connotation was fixed for the mediaeval mind.‘ 


1 It is obvious, of course, that appropriate articles in enterprises like the Thesaurus Linguae 
Latinae and a mediaeval Latin lexicon of corresponding completeness can take care of the mere 
semasiology of these phrases, once studies such as those suggested here have been made, but not even 
such articles can present the detailed workings of the mediaeval English mind in repeating these 
phrases without comment, viz., the kind of passages in which they occur; the usages to which these 
meanings are put; the monopoly which a given phrase has on the meaning crystallized by patristic 
convention; the universal acceptance of the same, which the foregoing implies. 

2 R. Morris, Early English Ailiterative Poems (E.E.T.S. 1, London, 1869), pp. 1-36. 

8 Spiritual pearls were practically always mentioned in patristic literature on virginity as the 
ornaments of the virgin, e.g., ‘habet (virgo) alias margaritas, quibus postea uenditis emptura est 
pretiosissimum margaritum,’ Epistle 107 of St Jerome (Corp. Script. Eccl. Lat., uv, 296); St Ambrose, 
De Virginibus, lib. 1, cap. v1 (Patr. Lat., xv1, col. 197); St Ambrose, Exhortatio Virginitatis, cap. x, 
Patr. Lat., xv, col. 355); St Athanasius, Exhortatio Ad Sponsam Christi, (Patr. Lat., crt, col. 678); etc. 

% Cf, Epistle 28 of Alcuin (Bibl. Rerum Germ., v1, 204) and epistle 229, ibid., p. 738); ‘In Hys blod 
He wesch my wede on dese, / And, coronde clene in vergynte, / Pyght me in perles maskelles’ (Pearl, 
lines 766-768, op. cit., p. 35); ‘. . . vergynes in the same gyse . . . Depaynt in perles . . . ’ (lines 1099- 
1102, ibid., p. 49). Virginity resembles ‘la tresfine margarite’ : ‘La piere est blanche et bien petite, / Si 
ad vertu dont molt profite; / Au quoy la vierge est concordable, / Q’ad blanche vie et amiable . . .’ 
John Gower, Mirour de L’Omme, lines 16838 ff. (Macaulay, op. cit., 1, 195); and ‘Sic superat reliquos 
virginis ille status; / Ut margarita placet alba magis preciosa / Sic placet . . . virgo — deo,’ John 
Gower, Vox Clamantis, lines 560-562 (op. cit., 1v, 184). 
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Nothing new could be added to that connotation. Tradition at this stage would 
not tolerate an addition; yet the subject symbolized by the pearl — virginity — 
never seemed to pall upon mediaeval writers. It could not be expounded with 
novelty of concept; but it could be elaborated. And therefore Pearl. 


IV 

The pursuit of such phrases to patristic sources is essential for understanding 
the English mediaeval mind, but it is not the only, and, for some, not the most 
attractive opportunity afforded by a patristic preparation. Many of the chroni- 
cles of Mediaeval England, for instance, abound in elaborate commonplaces 
which are patristic in thought and largely patristic in expression.! The vast 
deposit of exempla in the literature of Mediaeval England must be studied with 
reference to patristic sources, Greek? as well as Latin® in this case. And then 
there is the remarkable fact of whole treatises being made up, cento-like, almost 
solely of transliterations from the Fathers, as in the case of Hali Meidenhad, 
which is merely a Middle English appropriation of parts of St Ambrose’s De 
Virginitate* and Exhortatio V irginitatis.5 

The influence of patristic thinkers upon British churchmen has been studied 
to some extent, e.g., of St Augustine upon St Anselm,* and — quite insufficiently 
— of St Augustine and other Latin Fathers upon Richard Rolle.’ This is ob- 
viously a fruitful field. There is an abundance of unwritten monographs on such 
questions as the influence of individual Greek*® and Latin Fathers upon given 
English mediaeval writers, e.g. of St Gregory the Great upon Venerable Bede, of 
Tertullian upon Aldhelm,? of Prudentius upon St Boniface" (who was born in Eng- 
land and whose letters from the Continent are directed largely to English people) ; 


1 Cf. William of Newburgh, Historia Rerum Anglicarum: Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen, 
Henry u, and Richard 1, Rolls Series, etc., etc. 

2 Cf. The Lausiac History of Palladius (ed. Dom E. C. Butler, Texts and Studies, v1, Cambridge, 
1904), from which many erempla are taken. 

3 T. F. Crane has done this for some of the exrempla of Jacques de Vitry, a continental writer, 
but one whose exempla were probably as popular in England as on the Continent. Cf. The Exempla or 
Illustrative Stories from.the Sermones Vulgares of Jacques de Vitry, Introduction (London, 1890). 

4 Op. cit. lib. 1, cap. v1 (Patr. Lat., xv1, cols. 206-207, 208): lib. 1, cap. vit (ibid., cols. 209-210). 

5 Op. cit. cap. 1v (ibid., cols. 357-358); cap. v1 (ibid., col. 361). 

6 Cf. Ueberweg-Geyer, Die patristische und Scholastische philosophie (Berlin, 1928), p. 698. 

7 Cf. the meager paragraphs and pages touching upon this subject in the literature on Richard 
Rolle. 

8 The article by H. Koch, ‘Virgines Christi,’ Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der alt- 
christlichen Literatur, 1 (1907), 59-112, is highly, though not specifically, suggestive in this respect. 
Cf. also C. D’Evelyn, “The Middle-English Metrical Version of the Revelations of Methodius; with 
a Study of the Influence of Methodius in Middle English Writings,’ P.M.L.A., xxx1 (1918), 135-203. 
The phraseology of Origen and its impress upon Old English, Anglo-Latin, Anglo-Norman, and Mid- 
dle English invite examination. A careful study of Methodius awaits a Greek and Syriac scholar able 
to continue the researches of Istrin, Sackur, and Khmosko. 

® M. Manitius, ‘Zu Aldhelm und Baeda,’ Wiener Sitz-Ber., cx (1886), 535-634, has not exhausted 
the subject by any means. 

10 There are dissertations to be written upon the subject of the influence of Prudentius’ Peri- 
stephanon upon a number of mediaeval authors. Cf. P. Jaffé, Monumenta Moguntina, Bibl. Rerum 


Germ., 111, Berlin, 1866) 
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of how Alcuin, so influential in aftertimes, reflects not only several of the great 
Fathers but English predecessors whom the Fathers had in turn affected. The 
works of St Anselm! offer a rich field for investigation, not only because of the un- 
doubtedly direct impress of St Augustine upon them, but also because they in- 
fluenced, through Saint Bernard of Clairvaux and the mystic school of which 
Hugh and Richard of St Victor were such luminaries, the whole body of religious 
literature written in Middle English. 


V 


The above paragraphs in advocacy and illustration of method would seem an 
impertinence, would seem to lack cogency for Modern Language scholars in view 
of their increasing concern with the patristic period. But despite the considerable 
list of articles and references to the patristic réle which can be assembled from 
the productions of Modern Language scholarship, I am encouraged to offer these 
suggestions, for it still seems to be a rare experience for one to approach the 
literature of Mediaeval England with the Fathers in the forefront of one’s mind. 
It was an accident of academic duty that sent me to this literature so fortified. 
And then again I know something of how patristic research has modified venera- 
ble assumptions in the Greek and Latin field. In the light of statements and 
parentheses found now and then in the more recent productions of Modern 
Language scholarship, it would seem that the réle of the Fathers in the Middle 
Ages does not need to be emphasized; that it is rather a question of the more 
profitable method of employing the Fathers for research in mediaeval literature. 
In such research there are several threads which must be followed to do work with 
the least loss of effort at the present level of knowledge. The biblical thread is 
one; the patristic Greek and Latin thread is another; the profane Latin thread 
is a third; the mediaeval Greek is a fourth; and the Arabic is a fifth. The first 
and third of these threads are associated with philological disciplines so well 
organized that Modern Language scholars can follow them with some assurance. 
The patristic field is only now being so organized. If Modern Language scholars 
need to know the Middle Ages, they need to be able to control the Latin Fathers 
too, and in lieu of that more perfect organization, the English scholar who would 
concern himself with the Middle Ages must familiarize himself with the Fathers 
and with the spirit of their works. This is undoubtedly a formidable program, but 
it is not as impossible as it might at first sight seem to be. The indices of Max 
Manitius’ Geschichte der Lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters and studies already 
made by other scholars over long years, taken together with references in mediae- 
val authors to patristic personalities, indicate what Latin Fathers stood out 
first in the mediaeval consciousness — Augustine, Ambrose, Gregory, Jerome, 
Isidore, Bernard. If a familiarity with the works of these Fathers be too heavy 
a burden, much of the work being attempted should be abandoned until the 


1 The monograph by W. Vollhardt, Einfluss der lateinischen geistlichen Literatur auf einige kleinere 
Schipfungen der englischen Uebergangsperiode (Leipzig, 1888) is but suggestive of the influence of 
St Anselm upon later writers in England. 
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Fathers are better organized philologically or an alliance should be made with 
patristic scholars, so that researches in the one field may suggest useful research 
effort in the other. 


Tue CatTuo.ic UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA. 





KING ARTHUR AND THE SAINTS 
By C. GRANT LOOMIS 


Hacro.oey has two traditions concerning King Arthur. One tradition shows an 
independence of development, free from any influence of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
This type of legend is characterized by a certain crudeness which has nothing of 
the white Arthur of romance. The king is presented as a rough chieftain, with low 
tastes and brutal manners, whose successes are questionable, and who receives 
deserved rebuffs from the hands of religious heroes. He is a figure who fits natu- 
rally into the background of the wild days of the fifth and sixth centuries. The 
second tradition has its origins in Geoffrey’s history, or displays some of the re- 
finements which we are accustomed to date from that author. 

It is sometimes forgotten how much romance material is contained in the lives 
of the saints. For this reason I have summarized the fragments of Arthurian 
legend such as they appear in various hagiological documents. 

The legend of St Cadocus! contains two anecdotes about King Arthur. Neither 
of these stories does the king much credit. There is a certain naturalness about 
the incidents which reflects probability. Arthur gives evidence of those crude, 
rough manners one might expect from a border chieftain in those troublous days. 
The first tale runs as follows: 


A certain king Gwynlliw desired to wed the beautiful Gwladys, daughter of Brychan. His 
messengers were dismissed peremptorily, which angered Gwynlliw very much. He armed 
three hundred men and succeeded in kidnaping the young lady. The father with his friends 
overtook the raiding party and a fierce battle ensued at the borders of the king’s land. 
Upon a hilltop overlooking the fray, King Arthur, Kai, and Bedwir were playing with dice. 
When Gwynlliw and Gwladys approached, Arthur fell in love with the lady and stated 
his feelings to his men. They did not condone his intended wickedness and urged him to 
abide by his usual policy of aiding the distressed. The king was disgruntled, but he sent 
forward the two to learn from Gwynlliw who the owner of this territory was. Thereafter, 
Arthur and his knights drove off the pursuers and Gwynlliw was left in peaceful possession 
of the lady. The result of this union was the saint, Cadocus.? 


1 Cadoc, Catwg, saec. V-V I, Jan. 23, W. J. Rees, Lives of the Cambro British Saints, Llandovery, 
1853, pp. 22-96; 309-401; Acta Sanctorum, Jan. II, 603-606; Carl Horstman, Nova Legenda Anglie 
(Oxford, 1901), 1, 167 ff.; S. Baring-Gould and John Fisher, The Lives of the British Saints (London, 
1908), 11, 14 ff. Consult also Francois Duine, Memento des Sources Hagiographiques de L’ Histoire de 
Bretagne (Rennes, 1918), pp. 115-118. The legend appears in the early thirteenth century MS. 
Cotton. Vesp. A. xiv. The author was Lifris, Lifricus, or Leofric (see chap. xL1), who was probably 
the son of Bishop Herwald (1056-1104). See also Richard Stanton, A Menology of England and Wales 
(London, 1887), pp. 33 f. Théodore de la Villemarque (La Légende Celtique, Paris, 1864, pp. 126-227) 
gives only the second episode in the version of ‘Saint Kadok’ which he prints. He tells in addition 
how the saint met Merlin in the forest of Caledonia, consoled him, and gave him the sacrament. 

2 Rees, op. cit., pp. 23-24, 311-313. 
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The second anecdote concerns the dispute between St Cadocus and Arthur: 


Ligessawc, a general of the Britons, once slew three of King Arthur’s soldiers. The king 
pursued him, eager for revenge, and the guilty one could find refuge no place until Saint 
Cadocus concealed him safely in the country of Gwynllwg. After seven years someone 
betrayed the general’s hiding place, and Arthur came with a large force of soldiers to the 
river Usk, for the sake of pleading in a trial at law. He did not dare to contend violently 
with the man of God. St Cadocus sent for the SS David, Teilo, Dochee (Oudoceus) and 
Keneder to act as judges. The matter was disputed bitterly from both sides of the river. 
Finally it was decided that one hundred cows should be the blood price for each man. 
Arthur unreasonably demanded cattle of two colors, that is, the fore part red and the 
hind part white. By a miracle, the desired colors were given to the cattle which had been 
collected. The animals were driven to the middle of the river where Kai and Bedwyr 
took them in charge. As they wished to draw them to the bank, the cows were suddenly 
changed into bundles of fern. In thismanner. King Arthur was humbled and forced to 
grant refuge to Ligessawc for seven years, seven months, and seven days.' 


The same stubborn greed is displayed by Arthur in an incident which occurs 
in the legend of St Padarn.? 


A certain tyrant named Arthur came once to the cell of Saint Padarn, the bishop. While he 
spoke with Padarn he had great envy of the bishop’s coat and asked to have it. The saint 
answered that the coat was not suitable for the wearing of any malicious person, but was 
restricted to clerics. Arthur went away in a rage, but returned again shortly with the in- 
tention of obtaining the garment by force. One of the disciples of Padarn reported the 
king’s return. The saint bade the ground to swallow up the king, and the earth opened 
and received the monarch even to his chin. When Arthur had acknowledged his fault, 
the earth released him. He begged the favor of the saint, and obtained it. He accepted 
Padarn for his perpetual patron, and so departed.* 


Fable is very much in evidence in the altar and dragon anecdote in the legend 
of St Carantocus‘* 


King Arthur sought a terrible serpent which had laid waste twelve parts of the land of 
Carrum. St Carantocus came to the monarch and asked whether he had heard of his altar. 
The saint had set it afloat that it might journey ahead of him in his passage from Cornwall. 
The king promised to tell him where the precious stone was if he could lead the serpent 
which was in that vicinity. When the saint had prayed, the serpent came with a great 
noise and bowed down to the holy man. He put his cloak about the creature’s neck and it 
followed him meekly. Finally, Carantocus released the dragon with orders not to return 


1 Rees, pp. 48-50, 340-342. 

2 Paternus, saec. V-VI, Apr. 15, Rees, op. cit., pp. 188-197, 502-514; Acta Sanctorum, Apr. II, 
879-381; Horstman, Nova Legenda Anglie, 1, 274-279; Albert Le Grand, Les Vies des Saints de la 
Bretagne Armorique (Rennes, 1901), pp. 142-150; Guy-Alexis Lobineau, Les Vies des Saints de Bre- 
tagne (Rennes, 1724), pp. 10-11; Duine, Sources Hagiographiques, pp. 69-70; Gould-Fisher, British 
Saints, tv, 39-51; Stanton, Menology, p. 159. The MS. is the same as above. 

3 Rees, op. cit., pp. 193, 508, 509. 

* Carentocus, Cernathus, Carannog, saec. V, May 16, Rees, op. cit., pp. 97-101, 396-401; Acta 
Sanctorum, May, 1, 585-587; Horstman, Nova Legenda Anglie, 1, 177-179; Gould-Fisher, British 
Saints, 1, 78 ff; Duine, Sources Hagiographiques, pp. 118-119; Stanton, Menology, p. 211; A. de La 
Borderie, Les deur SS Caradec (Paris, 1883), p. 21: ‘La conclusion est claire: nous sommes ici en 
présence de deux légendes, et deux personnages distincts. La légende de Carantoc, empreinte dans 
presque tous ses détails d’un caractére fabuleux, ne remonte pas au dela du xu siécle. Celle de Kara- 
doc, certainement antérieure au 1x®, peut-étre au vii*, est un document d'un tout autre genre et 
d’une tout autre importance.’ The MS. is the same Cott. Vesp. A. xiv, used above. 
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nor to injure any one again. The altar was produced, but Arthur wished to keep it for a 
table. However, whatever was put upon it was thrown off to some distance. After this dis- 
play, the saint was given his property again.’ 

Another dragon story has a Breton background. This is the legend of St 


Efflam.! 


King Arthur was at the court of his cousin, King Hoél of Little Britain. Arthur was ac- 
customed to hunt dragons and other monsters which he found in the neighboring woods. 
St Effam and hiscompany met the king one day on the seashore. They were friendly to 
each other and the saint pointed out the habitation of a dragon. Arthur engaged the 
monster in a long combat without slaying the creature. The king suffered from great thirst. 
St. Efflam prayed, and striking three times upon a rock, causing a spring to gush forth. 
Likewise the holy man overcame the dragon by prayers. The king thanked the saint and 


departed.® 
A popular Breton legend is that of the SS Tryphina and Melar (Malouin).‘ 
The patient Griselda motive furnishes the background of the story: 


An ambitious fellow, Kervouron, made a voyage to England in the hope of obtaining 
riches. The king of that country was suffering from leprosy. He promised Kervouron that 
if he could cure him he would give him half his kingdom and the hand of his beautiful 
daughter. Kervouron returned to Little Briton and consulted a sorceress. She said that it 
was necessary to feed the king with the roast flesh of a six-months-old infant of noble 
birth, and pointed out that his sister Tryphina, wife of King Arthur was to give birth 
shortly. Kervouron persuaded Arthur to accompany him to England and urged his sister 
to dwell in his castle during her husband’s absence. When a son was born, the mother was 
made to believe it was dead, but a nurse was dispatched to England with the child. A great 
storm terrified the crew of three. The sailors wished to cast the infant overboard to allay 
the tempest. The nurse was about to jump into the sea, when the child raised his arms and 
the elements were stilled. Later the sailors were on the point of forcing the.nurse, when the 
child again raised its arms and the men were turned to stone. The deck opened under 
their feet and they were deposited in the hold. The ship sailed on unguided and arrived 
at London. The pope was living in this city at that time, and one of his priests beheld this 
strange ship. He conducted the nurse and child to the pope. The nurse did not know the 
infant’s parents but related that she had expected to meet the father in London. The 
child was adopted by the pope. Meanwhile, Kervouron arrived at the ship and found only 


1 Rees, op. cit., pp. 99-100, 398-399. 

2 Euflamus, saec. VI, Nov. 6, A. Le Grand, Les Vies des Saints, pp. 582-590; Lobineau, Les Vies 
des Saints, pp. 86-88; A. de la Borderie, Annales de Bretagne, vi1, 282-296; A. Le Braz, Annales de 
Bretagne, x1, 181 ff.; Th. de la Villemarque, Barzas-Breiz, Chants Populaires de la Bretagne (Paris, 
1840), pp. 329-345; A. Keller and E. v. Seckendorff, Volkslieder aus der Bretagne (Tiibingen, 1841), 
pp. 208-214, 263; Henry Carrington, Breton Ballads (Edinburgh, 1886), pp. 155-156. 

3 This legend is late, as A. Le Grand notes: ‘Cette vie a esté extraite des anciens Legendaires manu- 
scrits de ]’Eglise Parrochiale de Plestin, en Treguer, et redigée en ordre d’Office Ecclesiastique par 
Lecons, Hymnes et Respons, par les Recteurs et Prestres de ladite Paroisse, imprimée au Convent de 
Cuburien, pres Morlaix, I’an 1575, d’ou nous l’avons tirée.’ — Les Vies, pp. 587-588. A. de La Bor- 
derie, Histoire de Bretagne (Paris, 1896), 1, 362, ascribes the earliest records of the saint to the twelfth 
century. 

4 F. Duine, Sources Hagiographiques, p. 166; F. M. Luzel, Sainte Tryphine et le Roi Arthur, My- 
stére Breton (Quimperlé), 1863. A. le Braz, Les Saints Bretons, Sainte Tryphine et saint Mélar, Annales 
de Bretagne (1894), x, 54-62. St Tryphina is unquestionably a fiction. A certain Countess Triphine 
had a son, Tremeur (Treveur) who was baptized by St Gildas. This is the only early trace of the 
name of the heroine. See A. Le Grand, Les Vies, p. 21, and Acta Sanctorum, Jan. u, 962. The mystery 
consists of eight acts divided into eighty-eight scenes with nine prologues and one epilogue. It is 
probably of the late fourteenth or early fifteenth century. 
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the petrified sailors. He was furious with his sister. He told Arthur that the sailors reported 
that the queen had strangled her child with her own hands, or at any rate the child had 
disappeared. When Arthur returned home, he demanded to see his son and the queen 
reported that it had been born dead. She was cast in prison, but, by the aid of her servant, 
she escaped in disguise. A lady of a neighboring manor engaged Tryphina as a servant. 
King Arthur found his wife by chance after her innocence had been proclaimed. The wise 
woman who had aided Kervouron confessed everything except the chief machinator’s 
name. 

Kervouron plotted anew. He paid two of his soldiers to embrace the queen upon one of 
her morning walks. This was done in the sight of Arthur. The queen was again cast into 
prison to await decapitation. Meantime Tryphina’s son had reached his tenth year. One 
morning the pope ordered the lad to be clad in white, armed, and horsed, in order that 
he might go to the rescue of his mother. Kervouron was overcome, as might be expected, 
and, dying, confessed. 


The legend of St Goeznovius refers briefly to Arthur,’ as does the legend of 
St Iltutus.? 

There is at least one definite case where Geoffrey of Monmouth tampered 
with a saint’s life. This instance is where he makes St Dubricius (Dyfrig) the 
Archbishop of Caerlon, has him crown Arthur, and causes him to play a con- 
siderable part in the affairs of the kingdom.’ His Dubricius is wholly fabulous. 
The monks of Llan DaAv record this saint as one of their bishops. Their book was 
compiled about 1150 and has no analogues to Geoffrey’s statements.* 

Another religious romance is that of the legend of St Colledoc.' This late com- 
position has the popular Arthurian story in mind when it states that St Colledoc 
tried to settle the differences between Modred and King Arthur out of fear for 
what would happen to the Christian religion if Modred was successful. The saint 


1 ‘Legenda Sancti Goeznovei’ (1019?), printed from the fifteenth cent. MS. by A. de La Borderie, 
L’Historia Britonum et L’ Historia Britannica avant Geoffroi de Monmouth (Paris, 1883), pp. 92-93: 
‘Quorum superbia postmodum per magnum Arturum Britonum regem fuit ad tempus repressa, eis 
pro parte maxima ab insula repulsis et servire coactis. Sed eodem Arturo, post multas victorias quas 
in Britannicis et Gallicis partibus preclare gessit, ab humanis tandem actibus evocato, via iterum 
patuit Saxonibus, qua in insulam remearent, et facta est maxima oppressio Britonum et ecclesiarum 
eversio persecutioque sanctorum.” 

2 Heldutus, Hildutus, Ildutus, Elltyd, Illtud, Illtyd, saec. VI, Nov. 6, Rees, Cambro British SS, 
[Cott. MS. Vesp. A. ziv., 13th cent.] p. 159: ‘Audiens interea miles magnificus Arthurii regis sui con- 
sobrini magnificentiam, cupivit visitare tanti victoris curiam, deseruit quam vocamus Ulteriorem 
Brittanniam, et pervenit navigando ubi vidit maximam militum habundantiam. Ibidem quoque re- 
ceptus honorifice, et munificatus ad desiderium militare; impleto autem desiderio capiendi munera, 
recessit gratissimus . . . ’ Gould-Fisher, British SS, 11, 314: ‘In another Triad (Myo. Arch. p. 406) he 
is said to have been one of the three knights of the court of Arthur who kept the Greal, the other 
two being S. Cadoc and Peredur.’ See Horstman, Nova Legenda, 1, 52; Duine, Sources Hagiogra- 
phiques, p. 127 ff. 

3 Historia Regum Brittaniae, Bk. vim, chap. x11; Bk. rx, chap. 1, Iv, XU, XIII, XIV. 

4 Liber Landavensis, The Welsh MSS Society (Llandovery, 1840), pp. 65 ff. The usual Dubricius 
legends, however, are derived from Geoffrey. See Horstman, Nova Legenda, 1, 267 ff.; Henry Wharton, 
Anglia Sacra (London, 1691), 11, 654-61; Lobineau, Les Vies, p. 26; Rees, Cambro British SS, p. 281. 
See further, Gould-Fisher, British SS, 11, 359 ff.; Duine, Sources, p. 125. 

5 Ké, Kenan, Cynan, Quay, Cai, saec. VI, Nov. 5. See A. Le Grand, Les Vies, p. 561 ff.; Lobineau, 
Les Vies, p. 26; Gould-Fisher, British SS, 1, 224; Duine, Sources, p. 94. A. Le Grand says: ‘Cette 
Vie, escrite en Latin d’assez bon style pour le temps, par un certain Maurice, Vicaire de ladite Eglise 
de Cleder . . .’ (p. 563). There is no early foundation for this fiction. 
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arrived too late to stop the battle. Upon his way home he consoled Guinevere at 
Winchester and persuaded her to take up the religious life. 

In the Vita Gildae written by Caradoc of Llancarvan, a contemporary of 
Geoffrey, we are introduced to an interesting episode :! 
Gildas loved and obeyed Arthur, but his twenty-three brothers were rebellious and refused 
to acknowledge the king as their lord. Hueil especially angered Arthur by his raids, and 
the king at last succeeded in killing him. This brought about a bad feeling between the 
saint and Arthur. They were eventually reconciled by an assembly of bishops and abbots. 
We have a reason in part, at least, for Gildas’ bitter expressions against the British, and 
perhaps a reason for his ignorance of Arthur in his De Excidio. However this may be, 
Gildas is said to have aided the king later in recovering Gwenhwyfar from King Melvas 
who had kidnaped her. Arthur besieged Melvas in Glastonia (Glastonbury) but could 
make no progress because of the city’s natural position. Through Gildas’ efforts, Melvas 
was persuaded to yield up the ravished lady and peace was restored.” 


We are reminded of a similar situation in the Lancelot story. This Hueil (Huail, 
Cuillus) whom we have seen as a plunderer who probably deserved his punish- 
ment is found among the saintly ranks. In the Jolo MSS, he is known as the 
son of Caw, a saint of Cattwg’s college.’ His death at Arthur’s hand is said to 
have occurred for another reason according to a late legend :* 

Hueil imprudently courted one of Arthur’s mistresses. Arthur caught him in the lady’s 
house and they fought. Hueil overcame Arthur and wounded him in the thigh. The com- 
bat ceased and the warriors became reconciled upon the condition that Hueil should never 
mention the king’s injury upon the pain of losing his head. Shortly afterwards, Arthur be- 
came enamoured of a lady at Ruthin. To be in her society more frequently, he disguised 
himself as a woman. One day in this disguise he was dancing with the lady, when Hueil 
recognized him because of his lameness. Arthur overheard Hueil say, “This dancing 
might do well but for the thigh.’ Hueil was beheaded.® 


St Kinedus was born at Arthur’s court of the incestuous union of the chief 
Dihocus and his daughter. The birth took place while the parents were attend- 
ing a convocation at Christmas in the city of Gower.® 

Finally, there are a number of names which are associated with Arthur. 
Gould and Fisher have listed these traditional figures in their Lives of the British 
Saints.’ Information about them is scanty and uncertain. 


Turts CoLuece. 

1 Hugh Williams, Gildas, Cymmrodorion Record Series, 11 (London, 1899), pp. 390 ff. MS. of the 
twelfth cent. 2 Ibid., pp. 408-411. 

3 The Welsh MSS Society, Iolo Manuscripts, (Llandovery, 1848), p.117: ‘Huail ap y Caw, o Gor 
Cattwg, ei Eglwys et yn Euas.’ See Gould-Fisher, British SS, 111, 283 ff. 

4 Edward Jones, Bardic Museum (London, 1802), p. 22; Peter Roberts, Chronicle of the Kings of 
Britain (London, 1811), pp. 360-361. Jones derived the story from Edward Lhuyd, who in turn had 
it from a Welsh MS. in the handwriting of John Jones, dated June 27, 1611. 

5 See, too, William F. Skene, The Four Ancient Books of Wales, 1, 458; and Rhys and Evans, Mabi- 
nogion, p. 109. 

6 Kynedus, Kenedus, Cenydd, Keneth, saec. VI, Aug. 1, Horstman, Nova Legenda, u, 105 ff.; 
Gould-Fisher, British SS, 1, 107; and excerpts, Acta Sanctorum, Aug., 1, 69. 

7 St Ambrosius, 1, 148; St Anef or Ane, 1, 157; St Bedwin, 1, 197; St Cado or Cador, 1, 11; St 
Caw, u, 92; St Gwladys, m1, 202; St Cynan Genhir, n, 219; St Cynddylig, 1, 230; St Cywyllog, u, 
279; St Edern, 1, 405; St Endelienta, 1, 453; St Erbin, u, 458; St Gerontius (Geraint) m1, 47; St 
Maelog, 111, 401; and St Sawyl, rv, 175. See too A. Le Grand, Les Vies, St Budoe, p. 623. 
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ORIENTIS PARTIBUS, AND LE CAT’S 
HISTOIRE DES EVEQUES 


By H. C. GREENE 


In an article in Specutum on The Song of the Ass, Orientis Partibus, with special 
reference to the so-called Beauvais manuscript, Brit. Mus. Edgerton MS. 2615, I 
paraphrased a reference by Dom Paul Denis' which I now translate in full: 
‘Another MS. in the Library of [the Ch4teau de] Troussures, The History of the 
Bishops of Beauvais by Augustin Le Cat, Canon of Beauvais in 1679, with notes 
by Lucien Le Caron, 72 folios with colored coats of arms, gives curious details 
concerning the festival of the Ass.’ 

Since 1912, when Dom Paul Denis published this reference, most of the library 
of the Chateau de Troussures was dispersed at two public sales in Paris. The Le 
Cat manuscript does not appear in the Catalogues of these sales. The manuscript 
disappeared. At my request, therefore, Mlle Rose Worms Barretta of Paris went 
in search of it. With the ingenuity and pertinacity of a Sherlock Holmes, she 
traced it to the library of Dr Leblond of Beauvais, who died in 1930, leaving it to 
his son, Monsieur J. V. Leblond, 74 rue des Halles, Beauvais. To him I am in- 
debted for permission to have photographed folios 20* and 20°, also two smaller 
interleaved pages of music, transcriptions of the Lux Hodie on fol. 1 of Edgerton 
MS. 2615 and of the first version of Orientis Partibus in the same manuscript, 
which contain minor in accuracies but are better than those made by nineteenth- 
century authors.* 

Augustin Le Cat, whom Dom Paul Denis mentions as a Canon of Beauvais in 
1679 (perhaps a misprint for 1697), still held that office twenty years later, as 
is shown by a title in the catalogue of the Bibliothéque Nationale: ‘Le Cat, 
Augustin, Chanoine de Beauvais, Declaration faite 4 MM. de Chapitre.. . 
1777 . . . explication de la Constitution Unigenitus.’ Le Cat opens a description 
of Edgerton MS. 2615, on fol. 20 of his History, with a reference to Louvet 300, 301 
(1631-1635)* and with a quotation from Foy de Saint Hilaire’s letter of Decem- 
ber 18, 1697,5 thus dating the Le Cat MS. at sometime after 1697. 

As a Canon of the Cathedral at Beauvais, Le Cat not only had access to the 
Cathedral Library, but was in a position to familiarize himself with local ecclesi- 
astical tradition. His study of Edgerton MS. 2615 shows that he was a careful 
scholar. I summarize enough of it to indicate the unmistakable fact that this 
was the manuscript which he had under his eye, and to include his answers to 
two of the problems which it presents. 

1 ‘The Song of the Ass,’ SPECULUM, V1, 548. 

2 Lettres Autographes de la Collection de Troussures classées et annotées par Dom Paul Denis, Beau- 
vais= Imprimerie Départmentale de I’Oise, 1912. 

3 ‘Song of the Ass’, p. 542. 

* Ibid., p. 534. 

5 Quoted ibid., p. 538. 

8 I have compared Le Cat’s description with the rubrics of the service proper, the tropes and the 
extra liturgical pieces in Edgerton MS. 2615 as printed in Office de Pierre de Corbeil, ed. Henri Villelard 
(Paris: Alphonse Picard, 1907), pp. 216-226. 
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After quoting the French refrain of the first version of Orientis Partibus, he 
describes the rubrics® in detail. He quotes, for instance, the opening of the rubric 
‘Postea omnes eant’ and translates: “They all go to the closed doors of the 
church, and the Canons stand outside, each holding urns full of wine, and glasses; 
and one of them proclaims the Calends of January. And here,’ writes Le Cat, ‘is 
a gap of one sheaf [cahier] in the manuscript. Contrary to Foy de Saint Hilaire 
who writes sarcastically, “nous y eussions veu de belles choses.”’ *! Le Cat says, 
probably out of his store of local tradition, this sheaf ‘doubtless contained the 
procession [conduite] of the ass from the Cathedral Church to the Church of 
Saint Stephen, also the beginning of the Mass.’ 

Le Cat now comes to the second version of Orientis Partibus ‘noted in three 
parts,’ and as if to clinch the proof that he is dealing with MS. Edgerton 2615; 
he says, ‘In the two last sheafs [cahiers] of the MS. in which the service of the Ass 
appears, we find the [liturgical] play of Daniel.’ 

Le Cat concludes his study by stating that these ‘representations were no less 
widespread in the Greek Church than in the Latin,’ and he cites ‘Balsamon, 
who died in the days of Philippe de Dreus, Synodum in Trullo, Can. 62,’ where 
Balsamon describes saturnalia in January and March at which clerks ‘cincti cum 
militaribus vestibus in ecclesiae meditulliam egrediuntur, aliquando vero ut 
monachi progrediuntur, et ut quadrupedia animalia.” 

To sum up: Le Cat’s suggestion as to the gap in the Beauvais manuscript seems 
plausible: that sheaf may well have been taken out by canons accompanying the 
procession to St Stephen’s, and so have been lost; and the alertness and general 
accuracy shown in the couple of pages just summarized makes it likely that his 
whole History of the Bishop of Beauvais is a valuable source. It is to be hoped that 
the present owner may deposit the manuscripts at the Bibliothéque Nationale 
or some other place where it will be safe and accessible. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 





TWELFTH-CENTURY LAND TRANSFERS IN THE 
SARACEN QUARTER OF AQUINUM 


By HERBERT H. COULSON 


In THE Introduction to the Regesto Dell’ Antica Badia di S. Matteo de Castello o 
Servorum Dei,’ Dom Mauro Iguanez gives a brief outline of the history of that 


1 Dom Paul Denis, op. cit., pp. 309-310. As to the frequently quoted ‘Censing with pudding and 
sausage’ (‘Incensabitur cum bondino et saucisa’) I am informed by Madame de Liencourt of Paris 
that the translation pudding (Song of the Ass, p. 539), quoted from E. K. Chambers, Mediaeval Stage, 
I, 287, is incorrect. Verification in Ducange and Godefroy yields nothing to suggest pudding, and 
much to suggest some form of blood sausage, the meaning still preserved in the modern French 
boudin. 

2 Canones sanctorum A postolorum omnia commentariis Theodori Balsamonis explicata (Paris, 1561), 
pp. 233-234. 

3 Regesto Dell’ Antica Badia Di S. Matteo De Castello o Servorum Dei: publicata a cura de Monaci 
di Montecasgsino (Badia de Montecassino, 1914). 
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small daughter house of Monte Cassino. On one of the hills which is called Caira 
or Castellum and which is about equidistant both from Aquinum and from Monte 
Cassino a certain Fortunatus, a native of Spain, in the days of Abbot Richerio, 
founded a church and a monastery to which he probably gave the name of St 
Matthew of the Servant of God, later changed to St Matthew of the Servants of 
God. The date of the foundation, itself the subject of controversy, was probably 
1084 and the house was graced soon after its foundation with an abbot, elected 
by the monks and approved by the abbot of the parent house, an honor which the 
more important establishment of S. Maria dell’Albaneta could not claim. Abbot 
Raynaldus in 1147 conceded and confirmed ‘ut sicut vestri maiores mira plane 
sanctitate prediti habuisse noscuntur ita et vos liberam habeatis potestatem 
priorem vobis eligendi vestrique loco totius congregationis consilio unanimiter 
ordinandi,”' the word priorem in this case being used apparently in a loose sense. 
The abbots of St Matthew’s who were in office in the period here under examina- 
tion were Maio (1127-1147), Adenulphus (1147-1171), and Benedictus (1171), of 
whom the first named appears to have been the most energetic in the matter of 
rounding out and consolidating the property of the monastery in Aquinum. After 
their time the monastery fell on evil days, for we find it, after varying fortunes, 
in the year 1441 ‘entirely abandoned and destroyed’ so that its estates, valued at 
sixty gold florins annually, were granted by Pope Eugenius IV to the parent 
house of Monte Cassino.” 

The Regesto, from which most of the information contained in this article has 
been obtained, seems to have been compiled in the abbacy of a certain Francesco 
in the early fifteenth century and to have been preserved among the archives of 
Monte Cassino, the actual compilation apparently resulting from a controversy 
about a church alleged to have been in the jurisdiction of St Matthew’s. Of the 
sixty-five documents in the Regesto twenty are concerned directly or indirectly 
with the sale, donation, or transfer to the monastery of property in the Saracen 
district of Aquinum. 

Aquinum itself had the kind of history that one would expect of a town in 
southern Italy during the kaleidoscopic times of the Germanic invasions. Its 
people suffered particularly under the Longobards at the close of the ninth cen- 
tury.* Shortly afterwards, it fell under the jurisdiction of the Counts of Capua, 
only to become independent once more under a certain Adenulphus 11 (946-963). 
About the middle of the eleventh century Count Adenulphus V became Duke of 
Gaeta, but the connection between the two places was ephemeral, and we find 
Aquinum shortly under the domination of the Norman lords of Apulia. 

There is apparently no record of any Saracen occupation of the town, al- 
though after the subjugation of Sicily in 831 their armies were transferred to the 


1 Ibid., p. 86. 

2 Ibid., Introduction, pp. i-x. 

3 ‘Per moltissimi anni, dopo la caduta dell’Impero, non abbiamo piu notizie di Aquino: dovremmo 
quindi supporre che quelli dei suoi abitanti, che erano sfuggiti alla peste e al furore dei Langobardi, 
si fossero sparsi per la campagna circonstante, dando origine alla maggior parte dei comuni, sui quali 
il vescovo di Aquino esercita ancora la sua autorita spirituale.’ E. Grossi, Aquinum, Rome, 1907. 
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mainland in the time of Radelghiso. After devastating many places in Italy, they 
appeared in the vicinity of Aquinum, and not far away, at the mouth of the 
Garigliano River, they constructed one of their principal fortresses, which was to 
endure until the pontificate of John x. It is possible, therefore, that they were 
in possession of at least that part of Aquinum to which their name clung. 

In all, judging by the title deeds of the Regesto, there were six other parts of 
Aquinum: Maurinoli, Ulmitu, Mundezaru, Campu Sancti Angeli, Pizzarelli, and 
Mulinella or Molinella. The seventh district has seventeen variations in spelling, 
all of which are to be found in the Regesto. These are Ciczo, Cizzu, Cyczi, Cyczo, 
Cyzti, Cyzzi, Cyzzo, Egiptii, Egyptii, Giczo, Gizti, Gizzo, Gizzu, Gyzti, Gyzzo, 
Gictii, and Giczi. 

No general deductions can be made about the size or shape of the holdings, 
since in some cases no measurements are given, in others the shape is very irregu- 
lar, and in all of them the units of measurement are of the usual mediaeval 
variety. The average size might be stated as being roughly 24 by 56 paces, which 
would give an area of something less than a quarter of an acre. The accompany- 
ing tabulation will convey some of the pertinent facts about the transfers. 

The standard unit of measurement was the passus, but use was also made of the 
palm, the arm, the foot, and the inch, and these smaller units could be divided 
into fractions, and then added to or subtracted from any measurement that was 
given in paces. A fairly typical description of boundaries taken from the Regesto 
runs as follows: 


unam petiam de terra que esse videtur infra fines suprascripte civitatis loco Arco de 
Cyczo, pertinentem nobis per nostras rationes, habentem fines et mensuras has: uno 
latere terra her. Adenulfi Frankytoti, habet pass. sexaginta septem, alio lat. terra 
Bengelberti filii Malfridi, habet pass. sexaginta sex, et palmum unum. Uno capite terra 
Johannis Pretelitoti, habet pass. triginta duos et med; alio capite terra her. Bertolocta 
filii Maio Perti, habet pass. triginta octo, ad passum iustum mensurata.' 


Where the land abutted on public property we find such expressions as silice 
publica, via communis, via antiqua, which last was in all probability the old 
Roman Via Latina or some branch thereof. 

Often among the conditions of transfer there is to be found the phrase ‘et cum 
omnibus ibique intro habentibus subter et super et cum via sua ibidem,’ etc. The 
expression subter et super might be of particular interest in view of the mediaeval 
attitude towards mineral rights. It certainly was not usual for small proprietors 
to have such rights at so late a period. If these people represent the last remnants 
of the ahrimanni or massari liberi, then we can see how it comes about that such 
rights were still in existence. 

The value of the land undoubtedly varied with its location, but an average 
will show that those areas acquired by purchase were obtained at the rate of 
about 109 square yards per solidus denariorum. Nor was this particular coinage 
the only one employed, since, as might be expected, the byzant was also in use. 
It is noteworthy that in the two transfers in which the byzant is mentioned the 


1 Regesto, p. 9. 
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, Nature .  |Number 
No. Donor or Vender Area in Recipient Date of Value “" of 
Sq. Yds. —s Solidi pieces 
6 | Maria and Peter son of 
Maio, Cellarius 2345 | Maio Sept.1141 |} Sale 16} 1 
8 | Julian, son of Adenulf 
Frankytot 3848 | Maio Nov. 1142 | Sale 44 1 
9 | Rachisio and_ wife 162 
Juliana 300 | Maio Apr. 1143 | Sale 16 2 
10 | Benedict son of B. Al- 
gende 2260 | Maio Nov. 1143 | Sale 20 1 
11 | John son of Albert 1728 | Maio June 1144 | Gift 15 (?) 1 
12 | Maio the Deacon _ Maio Jan. 1146 | Gift 50 1 
Byzants (?) 
18 | Engelbert son of Malfrid| 2442 | Maio Oct. 1146] Sale 23 1 
14 | Littfrid and Stassa 728 | Adenulf | Oct. 1147] Sale 15 2 
700 
15 | Littfrid and Stassa 896 | Adenulf | Mar. 1148/| Sale 12 1 
16 Landulf 5220 Adenulf Sept. 1148 Sale 27 1 
19 | Bertolotta 1728 | John, son| Aug. 1137 | Sale 10 1 
of Maio 
21 | John, son of Maio _ Maio Apr. 1138 | Sale 12 and 1 
prayers 
22 | Ado 501 | Maio Aug. 1138 | Sale 5 1 
23 | Crescentius _ Maio May 1139 | Gift — 2 
24 | Stasia 890 | Maio Dec. 1139 | Sale 8 and 1 
usufruct 
25 | Benedict son of Ran- 612 | Maio Dec. 1139 | Gift — and 3 
garde -— usufruct 
168 
28 | Maio the clerk _ Maio July 1140 | Gift 50 1 
Byzants (?) 
29 | Marocta and her son _ Maio 1140 Sale 8} 1 
48 John 3500 Aczo Oct. 1152 Sale 38 1 
49 | Nicodemus of _ S. — Benedict | June 1171 Ex- - 4 ac- 
Michael change quired 
for 2 


























transaction takes the form of a deed of gift, the benefactor being a certain Maio 
the Deacon. 

The single instance of an exchange of property comes in the time of Abbot 
Benedict, who gave four plots to the Abbot of S. Michele of Aquinum for two. 
Little advantage in area seems to have been gained by the transaction. 

Reservations made by venders are in some cases interesting. ‘Excepto septem 
pedes fici que sunt Iohannis de Martora”!; ‘excepto ut ego predictus Iohannes 
teneam et fruam me vivente”; ‘excepto ut teneam suprascriptam terram dum 


1 Thid., p. 31. 
2 Ibid., p. 43. 
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ego vivam ad usum fructum et exinde do decimas de frugum que exieri de pre- 
dicta terra in predicta ecclesia sancti Mathei dum vixero, et reservo in mea 
potestate incidenti de arboribus que sunt in predicta terra quantum voluero.”; 
‘preter quod per omnem annum detis medium denarium pro incensum sancti 
Michaelis in festivitate sua.” Perhaps the most unusual of all the reservations 


is the following: 


Nor have we reserved anything thereof to us, to our heirs, or to any man, nor do we claim 
that anything is to be kept back, except that we should have the usufruct of the lands as 
long as we live. And we shall give to the said church a tithe of the fruits which shall come 
from the lands every year, and besides, if such necessity should come upon us from cap- 
ture, or by reason of famine or debt, so that we cannot escape from the debt or capture or 
famine and have not the money for such purpose, then we shall have authority to sell 
as much of those same lands as will enable us to escape from that which is written above. 
And if the rectors and abbots of the monastery should give us aid and help, then after our 
death they shall have the lands for the said church and they shall possess them in security 
without opposition from us or our heirs. 


That such a reservation had validity in a court of law is demonstrated by a case 
in the year 1148 between Abbot Adenulphus and Pandulf, lord of Aquinum. In 
this trial, held before Machabeus, judge of Aquinum, and two royal judges 
(Guarinus, Bishop of Aquinum also being present), it was alleged that Pandulf 
had prevented two men from performing the services due from them to St 
Matthews. In his capacity of prosecutor the monastic advocate cited the charter 
whereby the parents of the two men had transferred their property ‘ita tamen 
ut ipsi et eorum heredes tenerent illas [terras] et fruerentur dum viverent et 
servirent inde in monasterio, et si necessitas famis illis evenisset tantum pos- 
sent vendere ut de fame se liberarent.’* In this case the necessity for such a sale 
had not arisen and the men were subject to the monastery. 

Here and there we find words of unusual meaning. Amongst the most striking 
examples found in the documents used in the Regesto are silice, probably meaning 
rocks or bluffs, presa meaning a holding or tenure, clusa meaning an orchard. 

The documents raise the interesting question as to whether or not the Saracens 
lived in Aquinum, and if so, for how long. It was not characteristic of them to 
settle so far inland in Italy, though it is conceivable that they maintained some 
kind of fortified outpost in the hills near Aquinum, thus commanding the valley 


1 Tbid., p. 50. 

2 Tbid., p. 101. 

3 Ibid., p. 53: ‘Et nobis nec nostris heredibus nec alicui homini exinde nichil reservavimus nec 
dicimus aliquid remanere, excepto ut teneamus suprascripta terras ad usum fructum dum vivimus et 
exinde damus decimas de frugum que exierit de predictas terras per unumquemque annum in pre- 
dicta ecclesia, et insuper, si venerit nobis talem necessitatem, idest, pro captione aut pro fame aut 
pro debitum ut possimus evadere de predictum debitum aut captione aut famem et non habebimus 
aliud unde possimus hoc quod supra legitur evadere habeamus potestatem predictas terras eas ven- 
dendi tantum ut possimus hoc quod supra legitur evadere. Et si predicti rectores atque custodes pre- 
dicte ecclesie dederint nobis adiutorium et auxilium, denique post obitum vero nostrum predictas 
terras predicte ecclesie firmiter habeant et possideant absque omni nostra nostrorum heredes con- 
trarietate.’ 

* Ibid., p. 35 
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of the Liri. From such a place they could control the land route to the Papal 
States. That their days in this part of Italy were by no means over in the twelfth 
century St Matthew’s was to learn to its cost very shortly, for, as allies of the 
Emperor Frederic 1 at the beginning of the next century, they destroyed in one 
of their forays the whole valley of Monte Cassino, plundering St Matthew’s 


itself. 


St Louis UNIVERSITY. 





CULTURAL AFFILIATIONS OF EARLY IRELAND 
IN THE PENITENTIALS 


By THOMAS P. OAKLEY 


As a result of previous investigations into the origins of early Irish culture, it is 
known that the culture of Gaul, at the time of the barbarian invasions and pre- 
viously, strongly influenced Irish literature and learning;! that there were close 
connections between early Irish and British cultures;? and that both Gaul and 
Britain contributed to the Christianizing of Ireland in the fourth and early fifth 
centuries.’ The external forces mentioned were particularly strong in the found- 
ing of Irish monasticism‘ and in the development of Irish monastic schools.5 
Yet in recording the origins of Irish monastic culture, there are still many 
difficulties and obscure matters, due to the unsatisfactory condition of the extant 
sources,® and to the loss of many others.’ As a result, the details of the above and 
of other matters concerning early Irish culture are yet very hazy, and certain 
questions of importance are still unanswered, or answered very inadequately.® 
On these and other questions® the Irish penitential canons" furnish valuable 
information. This is especially evident in their affiliations with other Celtic and 
non-Celtic writings, particularly with the Scriptures, early Continental prece- 
dents for penance, the writings of certain Gallic and British clerics, and certain 
secular institutions of the early Irish. Although some of these affiliations have 
already been indicated in somewhat cursory fashion in editions and critical works 


1 J. F. Kenney, Sources for the Early History of Ireland, (New York, 1929), 1, 139 ff. 

2 Ibid., p. 147 ff. 

3 Tbid., p. 157 ff. 

‘ Ibid., p. 158-159. 

5 Loc. cit., and pp. 250 fi.; chaps. vi-vi1. 

5 Ibid., especially nos. 25-30, 50 (i), 84, 108, 115, 118; and his remarks on textual corruptions, 
obscure meanings, elisions, etc., passim. 

7 Particularly from the destruction of the Viking invasions; ibid., pp. 8-9. 

8 Jbid., as for paragraph 1. Especially noticeable are the gaps from the times of Prosper of Aqui- 
taine and Germanus of Auxerre, (ca 390-465, and 380-448) to those of Columban and of Augustine of 
Canterbury (flor. early seventh century); ibid., p. 171. 

9° Cf. opp. citt. infra, for examples; especially T. P. Oakley, English Penitential Discipline, etc. 
(Columbia University Studies in History, etc., cvut, no. 2., New York, 1923), chap. 1. 

10 And others, for Britain and the Continent; ibid., passim. 
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on the penitentials' and in various writings on the history of penance,’ yet these 
works are very widely scattered, technical knowledge of such researches has usu- 
ally been limited to very small groups of specialists,* and many points of contact 
between Irish penitential canons and other cultures have not yet been traced.‘ 
Hence, the present writer believes there is need for a connected survey of previ- 
ous investigations, presented from the viewpoint of cultural history, together 
with new evidence and conclusions which he has gathered in his researches on the 
penitentials.* To these ends the present article will be devoted. 

The known penitential canons of early Ireland are as follows: A circular letter 
and a separate dictum attributed to St Patrick; the Penitential of Vinnian; cer- 
tain titles of the Canones Hibernenses; the genuine Penitential of Cummean;‘ an 
Old Irish treatise On Commutations; an Old Irish Penitential; and portions of the 
Collectio Hibernensis. Among the above sources, the penitentials are systematic 
manuals, with detailed tariffs of penances to be prescribed by priests in the con- 
fessional; while the other penitential canons are acts of Irish councils or the 
alleged dicta of Irish prelates. 

Of these, the first, in what is apparently a circular letter from St Patrick and 
associated bishops’ (ca 450-456 a.p.), reveals connections with the early British 
Church and penances for certain pagan practices;® and contains ecclesiastical 
regulations, penances for various sins, and provisions for ransoming captives. 

In the controversy over the ascription of these canons to Patrick, Haddan and 
Stubbs allocate them to the eighth century.’° When examined in the light of the 
development of Irish penance, however, there are cogent reasons for placing 
them before the sixth century. As compared with the rich provisions of Irish 
penitentials from that century and later," this letter is remarkable for its in- 


1 See F. W. H. Wasserschleben, Die Bussordnungen der abendliindischen Kirche (Halle, 1851); 
H. J. Schmitz, Die Bussbiicher, u.s.w. (Mainz, 1883-1898, 2 vols.); valuable articles by P. Fournier, 
in Rev. d’ Hist. et de Lit. Relig., 1901-1904, inclusive; J.T. McNeill, The Celtic Penitentials, etc. (Paris, 
1923, and serially in Rev. Celt., 1922-1923); Oakley, op. cit.; and B. Poschmann, Die abendlindische 
Kirchenbusse im friihen M ittelalter (Breslau, 1930). 

2 Poschmann, op. cit., has excellent bibliographies. For texts on penance on the Continent and in 
Britain, O. D. Watkins, History of Penance (2 vols, London, 1920). 

3 Particularly in ecclesiastical history and institutions; see the opp. citt. supra, and the encyclope- 
dias of theology, etc. under ‘penance’ and ‘penitentials.’ McNeill and Oakley, opp. citt., alone, present 
penance from secular angles. 

‘ Individual examples will be mentioned, infra. 

5 Op. cit.; and the articles to be cited. 

5 As distinguished from the ninth century, Frankish, pseudo-Cummean. Cf. Oakley, ‘A Great 
Irish Penitential,’ in a forthcoming number of the Romanic Rev. The Irish Penitential of Columban 
and Bigotian Penitential are not used as sources for this article. They probably originated on the Con- 
tinent and, therefore, might be influenced by ideas and practices which might not affect penitential 
canons originating in Ireland. Cf. Kenney, op. cit., pp. 241-242, 199-200. 

7 Usually called ‘Synod 1,’ of Patrick. See A. W. Haddan and W. Stubbs, Councils, etc. (Oxford, 
1878), 1, ii, 328-331; J. B. Bury, St Patrick (London, 1905), 166, 168, 233-245; Kenney, op. cit., 169. 

5 Rules for accepting British clerics, etc. 

9 Cf. cans. xiv, xvi; Haddan and Stubbs, loc. cit. 

10 Thid. 

1 Cf. infra, under Vinnian, Cummean, and the Old Irish Penitential. 
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completeness, crudeness, lack of system, and, sometimes, indefiniteness. In 
particular, it lacks many characteristics of developed Irish penitential canons 
from the sixth century forward.' The arguments for placing in the eighth century 
those canons ascribed to Patrick may be met by observing the incongruity of 
such a crude, incomplete, unorganized method of administering penance long 
after the appearance of the elaborately organized Irish penitentials of the sixth 
and seventh centuries. 

Apparently this Patrician circular letter has no textual affiliations with specific, 
earlier writings on penance,’ and the penitential discipline imposed is much lighter 
than that prescribed in earlier canons.‘ But earlier, Continental precedents 
underlie the enjoining of the Roman tonsure, the assigning of administrative 
powers to bishops, the requirement of penance for homicide, fornication, seeking 
a soothsayer,‘ theft,® and marriage of a nun*; excommunication,’ and exclusion 
from church in certain cases;* and the requirement of commendatory letters for 
traveling clerics.* The canons are evidently ‘intended for a church not yet fully 
organized, among a people still in part pagan’;’® and the lighter penitential disci- 
pline is for a people unaccustomed to it. In view of the above considerations, 
this circular letter might very well have originated in or very near the time of 
Patrick. 

These canons of Patrick frequently furnished precedents for the Penitential 
of Vinnian and are sometimes cited in the Collectio Hibernensis." 

Another alleged dictum of St Patrick has interesting affiliations with the pe- 
culiar penalties of the Brehon Laws, by which cumhals — i.e., bondwomen — or 
their equivalents in value, must be paid as compensation for injuries, insults, or 


1 E.g., detailed penances for the serious sins of perjury and unnatural fornication; carefully worked 
out distinctions between the various degrees of sins, mortal and venial, and penances for the latter; 
specific directions for performing penance and the penances for sins of thought so characteristic of 
Celtic penitentials. For details, cf. separately, under individual manuals. 

2 T.e., one cannot trace definite borrowings of specific passages. 

3 E.g., can. xiv prescribes only one year for homicide, fornication, and consulting a soothsayer, 
mortal sins which Continental canons visited with much severer penances. Cf. Schmitz, op. cit., 1, 
357 ff., 403. 

‘ Can. xiv. Cf. earlier Continental canons in Schmitz, op. cit., 1, 44, 303-305, for much severer 
penalties. The penalizing of this was certainly taken from Christian sources. 

5 Can. xv — penance plus restitution. Cf. the severer Continental penalties in Schmitz, op. cit. 
1, 42, 45, 295-296. 

* Can. xvi, providing excommunication and penance; cf. the precedents, ibid., 1, 271 ff. 

7 As a disciplinary measure for the clergy and for certain offences, in general. Cf. supra; Syn.1, 
Pat. passim; and the encyclopaedias of theology, etc., under ‘excommunication.’ 

8 Can. xvi. In the early church, exclusion from the church was often required for crimes as part of 
public penance; cf. Oakley, English Penitential Discipline, 76, 141, 87, and its notes. 

® Can. xxxiv. There are many references to this requirement in the acts of the councils; see Dict. 
Christ. Antiq., s.v. “commendatory letters.’ 

10 Kenney, op. cit., p. 170. 
1 Infra. 
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death.' In this passage the payment of seven cumhals for certain major offences? 
may be redeemed by performing seven years of penance,’ a decision which has 
been misinterpreted by reversing the order of the original phrase, to mean that 
penance might be redeemed by paying cumhals.‘ It is very unlikely that the 
dictum is Patrick’s, as the general use of the seven-year penance does not appear 
in Irish penitential canons before the seventh century.® As the Patrician circular 
letter assigned but one year of penance for various capital offences,® it would be 
unlikely that the same person would require seven years for such offenses. 

The earliest known Irish penitential is that of Vinniaus, or Vinnian,’? which 
profoundly influenced the subsequent development of penance,* and contains 
valuable materials on various phases of ecclesiastical life, as well as on the rela- 
tions between ecclesiastical and secular institutions.!° Without very positive evi- 
dence, this manual has been attributed either to Finnian of Clonard (died ca 549) 
or to him of Moville (died ca 579).'' However that may be, it was probably written 
during the sixth century, as its penances are much closer to those of Patrick’s 
canons than they are to the Irish canons of the seventh century,” initial V, in 
Irish, was replaced by F, about the beginning of the seventh century;" Vinnian’s 
penitential has many important affiliations with Gallic writings of the sixth 
century ;“ and his manual was extensively used by the Penitential of Columban, 
which was compiled ca 600. 

Modern writers on the Penitential of Vinnian have considered its sources as 
very obscure and have only made conjectures concerning three of them.’* But, 


1 Anc. Laws of Ireland (ed. Rolls Comm.), index. 

2 Stealing from a king, or from a bishop or from a scribe, or committing anything against them; 
Wasserschleben, op. cit. p. 141: ‘Patricius dicit,’ later cited in Coll. Hibern., Lib., xivu, 5, infra. 

3 Wasserschleben, loc. cit.: ‘. . . VII ancillarum pretium reddat aut VII annis peniteat.’ The price 
was usually reckoned at three cows to one cumhal and later might be paid in silver; F. Seebohm, 
Tribal Custom in Anglo-Saxon Law London, 1902), p. 74 ff., especially pp. 80-81. 

* McNeill, op. cit., pp. 29-30, 124, 188, mistakenly arguing that this established a precedent for 
equating one cumhal as redemption for one year of penance, allowing penance to be bought off, and 
thus undermining discipline and moral life. 

5 With two isolated examples for other offences in P. Vinn. cans. xx1-xxu. But cf. infra, on the 
seventh century Canones Hibernenses and Penitential of Cummean. 

§ Can. x1v, in Haddan and Stubbs, loc. cit. 

7 Wasserschleben, op. cit., 108-118, 10-11. Cf. McNeill, op. cit., 32 ff.; Oakley, op. cit., 40-41. 

8 Cf. infra, under textual influence. 

* E.g., liturgy, canon law, etc., as well as penance. See Wasserschleben and Schmitz, opp. citt. 
passim; and P. F. Moran, Early Irish Church (Dublin, 1864), Appendix. 

10 E.g., law, paganism, etc.; cf. infra. 

1 See the edd. of Vinnian, supra; Kenney, op. cit., pp. 240-241; especially McNeill, locc. citt., for 
controversies over dates for their lives. 

12 Vinnian prefers the one-year penance for capital sins to the seven or ten-year terms used by the 
Canones Hibernenses and Penitential of Cummean, q.v., infra. 

13 Kenney, op. cit., p. 240. 

M4 Cf. infra. 

% Cf. McNeill, op. cit., pp. 33-34, 43 ff. 

16 T.e., the Scriptures, John Cassian, and the circular letter of Patrick. Wasserschleben, op. cit., 
pp. 10-11; McNeill, op. cit., p. 39, andin Church History, Mar., 1932, p. 17. In his epilogue, Vinnian 
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while it is difficult or, perhaps, impossible, to trace textual borrowings by Vinnian 
from specific passages in other writings,' yet the present writer has discovered that 
Vinnian’s manual often has affiliations, in substance, with precedents in the 
Scriptures, in the works of St Augustine, in certain writings and conciliar acts 
of southern Gaul and Spain, and in Irish sources.? Several passages of Vinnian’s 
penitential borrow or derive ideas from the Scriptures.* 

From St Augustine, Vinnian may have borrowed important precedents for- 
bidding concubinage,‘ placing taboos upon marital relations at certain times,5 
and requiring continence in marriage, save for the procreation of children. 
Vinnian’s wording is very different from the parallel passages in Augustine, and 
similar decisions are also found in certain writings of Caesarius of Arles. Hence, 
Vinnian may have combined precedents from these writers, in a free-running 
paraphrase; or he may have modified them from Caesarius, who obtained them 
from Augustine. In view of Vinnian’s borrowing of other materials from Caesar- 
ius the latter alternative seems more probable. 

The richest affiliations of the Penitential of Vinnian are with southern and 
southwestern Gaul of the latter part of the fifth century and the sixth century, 
revealing significant relationships between the contemporary Irish and Gallic 
churches. Of such connections, the closest are with the works of John Cassian 
and of Caesarius of Arles, and with some questions that vexed contemporary 
Gallic councils. 

As might be expected, in view of the early relations of the Irish Church with 
the monasteries of his region,® the writings of John Cassian, either directly or 
indirectly,’ influenced the Penitential of Vinnian. This is very evident in the use 
of the Octoade® and of penance as a spiritual medicine, curing vices through the 


mentions, as his sources, ‘the sense of the Scriptures or the opinion of certain very learned men;’ 
Wasserschleben, op. cit., p. 119. 

1 Vinnian modifies the wording or application of his precedents, but this was common with the 
authors of penitentials; cf. Boudinhon, Rev. d’hist. et de lit. relig., u, 198. 

2 Some of Vinnian’s terms of penance are apparently original with him; cf. Cans. x-xm, xxu- 
XXIV, XXVI. 

3 Cans. VIII, XXI, XXIX, XXXII, XLI-XLII, XLVI, and particularly, the epilogue. 

4 Cf. cans xxx1x-xL with Augustine, Serm. ccxxtv in Migne, Patr. Lat., xxxtx, 1094-1095, iii, 
denouncing it even with an ancilla, as with Vinnian. Augustine and Caesarius, unlike their more 
lenient contemporaries, scored concubinage as fornication or adultery, and Vinnian penances it as 
such. Cf. infra. 

5 Cf. can. xLv1 with Augustine, De bono coniugali, in Migne, op. cit., x, vi, 6, 377-378, and On 
Holy Virginity, 46, in Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 111, 434. 

6 In and about Marseilles and Lérins; Kenney, op. cit., pp. 158-159, 164-165, for the late fourth 
century and the fifth. 

7 Possibly through Caesarius of Arles, ut infra. 

8 T.e. the eight principal sins, a classification which Vinnian uses, omitting gluttony and following 
a different order. Cf. P. Vinn., Cans. xxviti-xx1x and passim with Cassian, Conlationes (ed. Michael 
Petschenig, in Corp. script. eccles. lat., x11, ii, Vienna, 1886), Conl. v and xx. For the popularity of 
Cassian in Ireland: Kenney, op. cit., pp. 174, 297, 619, 676; and infra, under Cummean and the Old 
Irish Penitential. 
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contrary virtues;! the emphasis upon sins of thought;? a curious interpretation of 
a Scriptural passage;? and one method of fasting, peculiar to the severe peniten- 
tials.‘ 

But Caesarius of Arles seems to have been the most important source levied 
upon by Vinnian. From that source he borrowed unique judicia condemning 
concubinage,' abortion,® sacrilege,’ and sins of thought.* Caesarius also supplied 
to Vinnian certain taboos on marital relations,® and detailed and systematic dis- 
tinctions, not only between mortal and venial sins,!° but also between various de- 
grees of individual sins of thought," or of action.” Finally, it would seem that 
Vinnian borrowed from the same source at least nine of the twelve means of 
remission developed by the latter.* In fact, one is strongly inclined to agree with 
a great biographer of Caesarius that the example and instruction of the latter 
prepared the way for the reform in penance accomplished, after him, by the 
penitential books.“ 


t MeNeill, in Church History, loc. cit. 

2 Cf. Cans. I-IV, VI-VII, XVI-XVII, XXVIII-xxIx, with Cassian, op. cit., passim; and infra, under 
Caesarius. 

3 T.e., on the relationship of the just man falling seven times and rising again with the performance 
of penance; see P. Vinn., Can. xx and Cassian, Conl. xx, xii, in Petschenig, ed. cit., x1, ii, 568. 

‘ L.e., on bread and water per mensuram, in P. Vinn., passim and in the editions of the penitentials 
by Schmitz and by Wasserschleben, passim; and Cassian, op. cit., vim, i, about an Egyptian abbot 
who lived on small measured quantities of bread and water, plus a little oil, which might easily be 
omitted in a climate like Ireland. Cassian, op. cit., also refers often to fasting per mensuram. 

5 Or from Augustine, supra. Cf. P. Vinn., Cans. xxx1x-xu with Caesarius, Migne, op. cit., 
xxxix, App. 2290-2293; Lejay, Rev. d’hist. et de lit. relig., x, 462 et seqq., an excellent comparative 
study, showing the attitude of Caesarius, his dependence upon Augustine, and the variations be- 
tween them; and A. Malnory, Saint-Césaire, (Paris, 1895), pp. 229-233, who remarks the novelty of 
Caesarius’ action. 

6 P. Vinn., Can. xx, gives it about the same penance as for two capital sins in Can. xxxv, ap- 
parently following a judicium of Caesarius, who regarded abortion as comprising both homicide and 
sacrilege; cf. Lejay, loc. cit., p. 480. 

7 P, Vinn., Cans. xvii—xx; and Lejay, loc. cit., pp. 480-481, after Caesarius, in Migne, op. cit., 
XXxIx, App. 265, col. 2239; 266, 3, col. 2241. 

8 Which Caesarius develops in much greater detail than Cassian. Cf. P. Vinn., Cans. 1-1v, 
CI-VIl, XVI-XVII, XXvilI-xx1x; Lejay, in op. cit., 449 ff. and Caesarius in Migne, op. cit., XxxIx, 
App. 104, 3, col. 1946; 257, 2, col. 2220. 

9 Cf. Lejay, loc. cit., pp. 469 ff., with interesting comparisons with Augustine, the Hebrews, and 
other peoples;.and P. Vinn., Can. xiv1. 

10 Lejay, loc. cit., and pp. 449ff., 479 ff., after many of Caesarius’ sermons, in Migne, op. cit., vol. 
XXXIX. 

1 Cf. the progressive distinctions and penances of P. Vinn., Cans. 1-111, vi-vi and passim, with 
equally elaborate degrees of anger, pride, avarice, etc. in Caesarius’ judicia, in Lejay, ut supra. 

12 P, Vinn. makes some distinctions for motive, e.g., for homicide, but Caesarius greatly stresses 
such distinctions; cf. Lejay, loce. citt. 

13 E.g., caritatis affectus, baptism, elymosinarum fructus, perfusio lacrymarum, criminum confessio, 
adflictio cordis et corporis, emendatio morum, intercessio sanctorum, misericordiae et fidei meritum, 
conversio et salus aliorum, indulgentia et remissio, and passio martyrii, in Caesarius, Homilia, 11, in 
Migne, op. cit., Lv, col. 1075. Cassian, op. cit., passim has many scattered references to these but 
with much less system. P. Vinn. uses or implies all of them, except conversio and passio, with great 
changes in order and phrasing. 4 Malnory, op. cit., pp. 196-197. 
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Vinnian takes sides on at least two vital questions concerning which Caesarius 
was the center of controversy in the Gallic Church of the sixth century.! Finally, 
many of Vinnian’s ideas or judicia, which are anticipated by earlier patristic 
writings or conciliar acts,? may have been transmitted to him via southern and 
western Gaul.* 

From the Spanish Synod of Elvira,‘ Vinnian apparently borrowed a penance® 
requiring the type of fast known as superimpositio or superpositio.® 

From the Irish secular laws, Vinnian took the requirement that secular penal- 
ties must be paid, in addition to penance,’ probably the requirement of exile as 
one of the penances for a certain offence,* and the idea of a detailed schedule of 
‘tariffed’ penances,® which was to be developed further by other penitentials.'° 

But the circular letter of Patrick was the most influential of all the Irish sources 
for the Penitential of Vinnian." From it Vinnian derived his one-year penances 
for adultery and fornication,” and for the giving of love potions," and the penances 
for remarriage of a divorced person" and for concubinage.® 

Some writers have assumed that Vinnian’s manual may have been influenced 
by the Welsh penitentials of David and of Gildas."* But careful comparisons show 


1 The administration of the viaticum to the dying, without previous reconciliation, and the 
ransom of captives by the Church. The former was sanctioned by Gallic tradition of the sixth 
century, but opposed by Caesarius and by Roman and African traditions. Cf. Malnory, op. cit.,pp. 
53, 190, 192-193, especially after Syn. Orange, an. 529, Can. 111; and P. Vinn., Cans. xxxtv, Li. For 
the ransom of captives, Caesarius alienated much of the sacred furnishings and vessels, for which he 
was severely criticized; Malnory, op. cit., pp. 96-97. P. Vinn., Cans. xxx-xxxu, sides with his 
critics, penalizing the method severely but also strongly urging the ransom of captives by theChurch 
(by other methods?). 

2 E.g., the allowing of penance, higher penances for the clergy, deposition of certain guilty clerics, 
penances for their illicit familiarity with women, regulations regarding marriage, and others too 
numerous to mention; cf. P. Vinn., passim and the texts in Watkins, op. cit., passim. 

3 In view of the close relations between the Irish and Gallic churches, noted supra and by Kenney, 
pp. 158 ff. Cf. the Gallic councils of the sixth century, in M. G. H., Leges, m1, i, which often deal with 
these and like questions. 

4 An. 306, Can. xxxu, in Hefele, op. cit., 1, 146; cf. Schmitz, op. cit., 1, 315-316. 

5 Can. Iv, with a different application. 

6*A degree of austerity ... added to the ordinary fast,’ and consisting of eating absolutely 
nothing for a whole day. Cf. Hefele, loc. cit., and infra on the Penitential of Cummean. 

7 P, Vinn., Can. XXIII, IX, XXV, XXXV. 

8 McNeill, op. cit., pp. 134-137; P. Vinn., Can. xx 

8 Cf. Boudinhon, Rev. d’hist. et de lit. relig., 1, 597; also McNeill, op. cit., chap. tv. 

10 Cf. supra; also infra, under Cummean and others. 

1 Cf. Cans. Pat. in Haddan and Stubbs, op. cit., u, ii, 328-331. 

2 P, Vinn., Can. xxxvi, plus alms and continence, probably added from Caesarius of Arles, ut 
supra. Cf. cans. Pat., xtv, for the one-year penance. 

13 P, Vinn., Can. xx, probably from Patrick’s penance against witchcraft, Can. xIv. 

14 P, Vinn., Can. XLv, regarding it as fornication. 

16 Treated as fornication. Cf. P. Vinn., Cans. xxxtx-xt, deriving the condemnation of concubin- 
age from Caesarius of Arles or Augustine, ut supra, and the penance by a new application of Cans. 
Pat., Can. xtv. 

16 McNeill, op. cit., pp. 32-40; Watkins, op. cit., pp. 609-612. 
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that the Penitential of Vinnian presents such great variations from those manuals 
as to utterly preclude this possibility." 

Not only was the Penitential of Vinnian the earliest known manual of penance 
in the Western Church,’ but it transmitted to other penitentials many precedents 
from Irish and Continental sources. Through its extensive textual influence, 
direct or indirect borrowings from Vinnian’ are present in the Irish penitentials 
of Cummean‘ and of Columban,' and in the Bigotian Penitential;* in the English 
manuals of Theodore,’ Bede,* and Egbert;® and in the Frankish penitentials of 
Merseburg,’® of pseudo-Cummean," the Collectio XX XV Capitulorum,” and the 
Capitula Theodori.* 

The collection known as Canones Hibernenses is very significant for Hiberno- 
Latin linguistics and for its information on various taboos, the development of 
Irish ecclesiastical tradition and the relations of canon with secular law." The 
canons comprise six sets or titles, apparently the work of Irish synods, preserved 
in a very ancient manuscript of the seventh or eighth century.’ Of these, Titles 
1 and 11 are devoted to canons on penance." 
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1 Vinnian’s manual is utterly unlike that of Gildas. Vinnian uses an entirely different order of 
arrangement from David; and the two penitentials are decidedly different in the penalties assigned. 
Cf. particularly, P. Vinn., Cans. x-x1 with P. Dav., passim, on the distinctions between sins; P. 
Dav., Can. vu with P. Vinn., Can. xxxv; P. Vinn., Cans. xxv-xxvi and P. Dav., Can. xtv; all in the 
Wasserschleben edd. 

2 See the Wasserschleben ed.; and Watkins, op. cit., 609-612. 

3 For the following, see Wasserschleben’s ed. and especially the valuable articles by P. Fournier, 
cited supra. 

‘ Cf. infra. 

5 Of. ca 600, probably written on the Continent. See Watkins, op. cit., p. 590 ff.; McNeill, op. cit., 
pp. 33-34, 43 ff. 

6 Seventh or eighth century, and probably Continental Irish: See Wasserschleben, op. cit., pp. 
441-460; and McNeill op. cit., p. 64. 

7 Late seventh or early eighth century: Oakley, English Penitential Discipline, pp. 105-107 and 
its references. 

8 Eighth century: ibid., pp. 117-120. 

® About the middle of the eighth century: ibid. 121-125. 

19 Eighth century: Fournier, op. cit., vit, 534; v1, 313-315. 

1 The Excarpsus Cummeani, a Frankish manual of the ninth century; cf. infra, under Cummean. 
For parallels, see the Wasserschleben ed. 

12 Thid. 

18 One of the cycle following Theodore’s penitential. This member was, possibly, of the tenth cen- 
tury; ibid. and Fournier, op. cit., vit, 297 ff. Cf. P. Vinn., Can. xu with P. Vall. 1, Can. xx1; Fournier, 
op. cit., v1, 293 ff. 

14 Cf. Oakley, ‘Mediaeval Penance and the Secular Law,’ Specutum, Oct., 1932. For the text, 
Wasserschleben, op. cit., pp. 136-145. The language is remarkable for the spelling of the Latin 
terminations, traces of the Old Irish vernacular, and the Irish glosses in the MS. 

% Tbid., p. 136. 

16 Tit. rv, Can. 0, has an unusual alternative of fifty years for fifty cumhals, as the compensation for 
the death of a bishop by eviction. Such increased penance for injury to one of higher rank is con- 
trary to the whole spirit of the penitentials, which did not allow the rank of the person injured to 
influence the penance assigned. Titles m1-v1, deal with secular penalties for eviction, damage done 
by dogs and tithes, respectively. 
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Title 1 prescribes very severe penances or, sometimes, secular compensations, ' 
for various crimes,’ pagan practices, illicit relations between the sexes, and the 
breaking of curious taboos on foods, etc., which were then regarded as ‘unclean’ 
in the religious sense.’ The exact date and sources for these canons are obscure,‘ 
but some penalties point to the introduction of severer penances from Continental 
councils,’ and to the amalgamation of penances with ideas from the Brehon 
Laws.® The increased use of Continental periods of penance, in contrast with 
the arbitrary ones of Vinnian, seems to indicate that Title 1 was drawn up in a 
time of closer connections with the Continent, possibly after the beginning of 
Columban’s mission.” 

Title 11, De Arreis, is one of the most important sets of Irish penitential canons, 
for the valuable information it affords concerning the performance of penance and 
the relations of that discipline with the secular law; but particularly because of 
the powerful influence of these canons upon the subsequent development of peni- 
tential discipline. 

This title is mainly devoted to commutation and redemption of longer terms® 
of fasting into shorter periods® of the intensified singing of psalms, cross-vigils, 
genuflections, prayers, prostrations, fasting, and the celebration of masses, each 
of them alone or in various combinations. It is very likely that this detailed 
schedule of substitute ‘good works’ may have been modeled upon the long tariffs 
of compensations provided by the Brehon Laws for compounding offences.'® At 
any rate, De Arreis was the first known set of penitential canons to provide such 
commutations and redemptions systematically, and thus to usher in a lenient 


1 Cf. Cans. 1, vii-xu, for the payment of cumhals. 

2 Using the familiar term. They were then regarded as torts, or injuries or insults to the individual 
or clan; cf. the article by Oakley, just cited. 

3 Title 1, Cans. x11—xxrx. 

* Probably not later than the first half of the seventh century; Kenney, op. cit., p. 244, and infra. 

5 The penances of seven or ten years for capital sins, in Cans. 11-v, vil and x11, may go back to 
similar terms in the councils of Ancyra (an. 314), Elvira (an. 306), Epaon, in Burgundy (an. 517, Can. 
xxx), or Lerida (an. 524), with the presumption in favor of transmission from Gaul. For Continental 
penances, see the texts in Watkins, op. cit., passim. Cf. supra, on the close connections of Gaul with 
Ireland. Tit. 1, Cans. vir-x1, also applies to abortion the principle that this offence constitutes homi- 
cide, and penances for it must increase according to the number of bodies or souls involved — a 
principle like that enunciated by Caesarius of Arles; cf. Lejay, Rev. d’hist. et de lit. relig., x, 480, after 
Caesarius, in Migne, op. cit., xxx1x, App., 278, 1, col. 2269; 278, 5, cols. 2270-2271. The offence par- 
took both of sacrilege and homicide, and ordinarily was accompanied by magical practices. 

6 Probably the penance of twelve years in Can. x1 for destroying mother and child was arrived at 
by using the idea of the secular body-price, in which, from a total of seven cumhals, six were for body- 
price proper, and one for restitution; cf. Seebohm, op. cit., pp. 74-80. The pagan practice of keening 
is penanced in Cans. XXvI-XXIXx. 

7 On the renewal of intercourse then, see Kenney, op. cit., pp. 183 ff. 

8 Especially for one year. 

® Some fasting was also required. Triduana, or periods of three days of good works, and biduana, 
similar periods of two days, were frequently recommended in Tit. 1. Possibly these go back to the 
triduana and biduana of fasting in Cassian, op. cit.; see its index, under triduanum, and biduanum, 


10 McNeill, op. cit., chap. v. 
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school of penitential authorities who were to supply what was, later, one of the 
chief roots for the indulgence system." 

Kenney’ places Title u later than the other titles of this group, but the fact 
that Title 1 is borrowed from by a canon of the Penitential of Cummean the 
Long (ca 592-662) would apparently place Title m before that manual. The lenient 
provisions of De Arreis also provided many precedents for later penitentials.* 

Of all the Irish penitential canons, however, the most significant is the Peni- 
tential of Cummean. Compiled about the middle of the seventh century,‘ this 
manual served as an entrepét for Gallic, Welsh, and Irish material, and for other 
matter of unknown origin; and many of its judicia subsequently pass over into 
Irish, English, and Frankish manuals of penance.’ As compared with earlier 
Irish penitential canons, the Penitential of Cummean shows a decided increase 
in breadth and accuracy of knowledge, and points unmistakably to closer con- 
tacts with the cultures of the British and Gallic churches.® 

From the writers of southern Gaul, Cummean owed much to John Cassian 
and Caesarius of Arles, both of whom he knew more intimately and exactly than 
Vinnian did. In fact, the whole spirit and plan, and much of the detail of Cum- 
mean’s manual, are permeated with the ideas and prescriptions of Cassian’s 
Octoade of vices and their contrary virtues, and the twelve methods of expiation 
of Caesarius of Arles. 

From Welsh penitential canons, Cummean was apparently the first to borrow, 
which he does extensively, with modifications of the materials borrowed. The 
particular Welsh canons thus laid under tribute are the penitentials of Gildas’ 
and of David of Wales® and the two sets attributed to Welsh synods® contempo- 
rary to the latter. 

Irish sources supplied to Cummean passages from the Penitential of Vinnian 
and of Columban, and a very significant decision on commutations from Title 1 
of the Canones Hibernenses,’® as well as some passages influenced by the Irish 
secular laws." 
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! See Oakley, ‘Commutations and Redemptions in the Penitentials,’ Catholic Hist. Rev., Oct. 1932. 
Many of the penitentials, however, refused to allow such alleviations. 

2 Op. cit., p. 244. 

3 See the references and discussion in the article by Oakley, just cited. 

4 Ed. Zettinger, Archiv. f. kath. Kirchenrecht, uxxxu, 501 ff., the main authority followed infra. 
The gaps in his evidence are supplied by Oakley, ‘A Great Irish Penitential and Its Author,’ Romanic 
Rev., loc. cit. On the importance of Cummean’s penitential: P. Fournier, op. cit., vit, 542; and W. von 
Hérmann, in M élanges Fitting (Montpelier, 1908), 11, 6, n. 12. 

5 See Zettinger, locc. citt. 

6 Especially influential in renewing such contacts in the seventh century were the Irish missions 
in Great Britain and the Continent; see Kenney, op. cit., pp. 183 ff. and 251 ff. 

7 The sources of Cummean are fully treated by Zettinger, locc. cit. 

8 St David of Minevia. 

® Those held at Brevi and Lucus Victoriae, Northern Wales. 

10 Can. vi; cf. P. Cumm., Can. vim, 25, with a neutral attitude as to the advisability of following 
this precedent. 

1 See Zettinger’s ed., passim, for Cummean’s references to secular compensation, restitution, etc.; 
cf. an allusion to the ordeal by fire, in P, Cumm., Can. vit, 12, with Anc. Laws of Ireland, s.v. ‘ordeals.’ 
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In textual influence upon other penitentials, the Penitential of Cummean was, 
possibly, the greatest of all such manuals.' It profoundly affected the Penitential 
of Theodore,’ supplied many passages to the Old Irish Penitential,* and fur- 
nished numerous judicia to a large number of Frankish penitentials.* 

In 1911, E. J. Gwynn published an Old Irish Penitential of the eighth century, 
apparently the only one preserved in that vernacular.’ In the use of its sources, 
this manual affords additional evidence of the increasing amalgamation of 
foreign and native Irish cultures in its time.* Particularly noteworthy are the 
modifications of penitential usage through the influence of the Brehon Laws, 
from which come the requirement of the usual secular compensations’ and of 
‘sick-maintenance,’® an instance of the use of fasting in order to compel one to 
do justice,® and unique reckonings of the penances for murder of a kinsman" and 
for different degrees of abortion." Most of these modifications of penitential 
usage are peculiar to this penitential,” but similar modifications of penance by 
secular interpretations are present in the Brehon Laws“ and in other non- 
penitential sources." 

In the Collectio Hibernensis, compiled in Ireland early in the eighth century," 


1 Cf. Fournier and von Hérmann, loc. cit. 

2 Zettinger, locc. cit. 

3 Cf. infra; and the article by Oakley, on Cummean, in Romanic Rev., loc. cit. 

4 Especially the eighth-century, first Valicellian Penitential, and the ninth-century tripartite peni- 
tentials, the pseudo-Roman penitential, and the pseudo-Cummean. See Zettinger, locc. citt.; and 
Fournier, op. cit., v1, 291 ff., vim, 542-544. 

5 Kenney, op. cit., p. 242; and Gwynn’s ed. in Eriu, vir, 121 ff. 

6 Especially from Cassian, Caesarius of Arles, the Scriptures, the penitentials of Cummean and of 
Theodore, the alleged dictum of St. Patrick on commutations, Titles 1 and 1 of the Canones Hiber- 
nensis, and the Irish secular laws; cf. Gwynn’s ed., especially the introduction and notes. Much 
borrowing from Cassian and Caesarius may have come through Cummean, from whom the Old 
Irish Penitential borrowed extensively. 

7 Can. v, 8; v, 6, concerning abortion, as in Can. Hibern., Tit 1; m1, 2: restitution; 10: seven cum- 
hals as alternative penance for life-long avarice; 11: penance required from those who do not pay their 
debts; 16: fines in case of false witness; v: penance reduced, in case secular fines have been paid. 

8 I.e., that one who wounds another must pay the leech, do the work of the injured until his re- 
covery, etc. Cf. Can. v, 8; 1v, 2; 11, 16; and Anc. Laws of Ireland, s.v. 

® Can. 111, 22, using the secular idea of fasting against a person as a means of distraining him; cf. 
McNeill, op. cit., pp. 130-134, for other instances. 

10 Starting with seven years for ordinary homicide, penances are increased progressively for each 
degree of nearness of kinship, using fractions or multiples of seven as a basis for such increase; can. 
v, 2. Cf. Anc. Laws of Ireland, 1v, 286. 

1! With three and one-half, seven, or fourteen years of penance, according to the stage of the 
embryo, or whether the mother also dies; can. v, 6; Anc. Laws of Ireland, 11, 204; Can. Hibern., Tit. 1, 
cans, VI-XI, ul supra. 

12 For others, v. supra. 

13 Which regard penance as a sed, or valuable thing used as a pledge for repentance, to which the 
Church alone is entitled: Anc. Laws of Ireland, 111, 381-383, 35; 1v, 229; v, 52-53. Criminals must 
also do penance in order to recover honor-price or rank diminished by crime, just as secular fines must 
be paid for that purpose: ibid., 1, 57 ff.; rv, 293. 

4 E.g., saint’s lives and hymnals; cf. McNeill, op. cit., chap. iv. 

15 Kenney, op. cit., pp. 247-250. 
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judicia on penance are cited from canons ascribed to Patrick! and from other 
Irish canons;? from Welsh sources;? and from the Penitential of Theodore.‘ As 
regards textual influence, the Hibernensis supplied provisions to at least two, 
later, Frankish penitentials that were widely used.* 

As a result of the foregoing study of the Irish penitential canons, certain gen- 
eral conclusions emerge. From the fifth century, the sources and arbitrary char- 
acter of the circular letter of St Patrick indicate scant knowledge of the Conti- 
nental precedents for penance.* In the sixth-century Penitential of Vinnian, how- 
ever, there is some blending of precedents from Patrick with Continental concep- 
tions and practices, particularly from southern Gaul; but Vinnian still retained 
considerable independence and showed a rather hazy knowledge of Continental 
sources. The seventh-century Canones Hibernenses present two contrary tenden- 
cies, in combining a few additional precedents from Continental councils with 
new materials influenced by the Irish secular law. In the Penitential of Cum- 
mean, of the same century, the borrowings from Welsh sources point to closer 
contacts with the Welsh Church; and the manifold, detailed affiliations of Cum- 
mean’s manual with southern Gaul afford strong evidence of the contemporary 
renewal of rich contacts with the culture of that country. Finally, the eighth- 
century Old-Irish Penitential shows the process of syncretism acting with full 
force, in the blending of foreign and Irish materials and in the modification of 
some penitential provisions by contacts with Irish secular conceptions and prac- 
tices. 

In their textual relations with each other, also, the Irish penitential canons 
reveal interesting affiliations; but their greatest significance was in their amal- 
gamation of Irish, Continental, and Welsh materials, and in their transmission 
of the resulting penitential system to English and Continental penitentials, for 
which the Irish canons, with the Welsh, formed the chief base.’ 


COLLEGE OF THE City or New York. 





AN ICONODULIC LEGEND AND ITS HISTORICAL BASIS 
By JOSHUA STARR 


Ar THE fifth session of the Seventh Council which was held at Nicaea in 787, a 
certain John, who came from the eastern division of the Empire, read from a slip 


1 The circular letter and his alleged dictum concerning commutations; McNeill, op. cit., pp. 57-58. 

2 E.g. P. Vinn., Cans. xuitl, XLv. 

3 The penitentials of David and of Gildas, and the conciliar acts of Brevi and of Lucus Victoriae, 

4 Ibid., 56. 

5 The Poenitentiale Martenianum and the Capitula Theodori; Wasserschleben, op. cit., pp. 145- 
146, 282-283. 

6 The rich Continental precedents then existing are revealed in the texts edited and translated in 
Watkins, op. cit. 

7 See the excellent articles by P. Fournier, locc. citt., and the summary, ibid., x, 100-104; Watkins 
and McNeill, opp. cit., passim. 
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of paper a brief tale purporting to trace the iconoclastic heresy to its source. He 
related that a certain Jewish sorcerer from Tiberias, bearing the unusual name 
of Tessarakontapechys (‘Forty Cubits’), persuaded Yezid 1 to promulgate a de- 
cree requiring the destruction of all the Christian images in his realm, in the 
hope of thereby achieving a continuation of his reign for forty years more. The 
caliph, however, died in 724, before any serious damage could be done, and the 
Jew was duly executed by his successor as an impostor.' Thereafter the tale 
gained wide currency; variants of it are preserved in several works.” 

Contemporaneously there circulated the story that a certain anonymous Jew 
won Leo the Isaurian over to the same program with a similar promise, ten years 
before his accession in 717.' Another version ascribed this malicious influence to 
two Jews who, moreover, came to Isauria as refugees from the wrath of the suc- 
cessor of the Caliph Yezid.‘ 

These several stories appear to spring from a common unwritten origin. It is 
true that the one first presented here differs in that the malicious adviser does not 
survive to practice his wiles on Leo. This, however, may be readily explained by 
considering that it undoubtedly suited many minds better to have the wicked 
man punished, and that the story was accordingly modified in course of trans- 
mission. 

This inference seems to be confirmed by the fact that an Arabic source knows 
of an individual employed by Leo 111, who was nicknamed ‘Forty Cubits.” Now 
in view of the fact that the name Tessarakontapechys is almost unique® with 
John’s tale, the identification of the two who are alleged to have lived within 
the same generation is a justifiable assumption. It would seem then that one 
ought to cast about for the general historical basis of this story and specifically 
for an individual close to Leo 11 who would answer to the description of this 
iconoclastic counsellor. 

To the present writer it seems that such an individual and his activities are 


1 Mansi, x1, 197-200. The text states that the punishment was inflicted by his son who did not, 
however, succeed to the caliphate for twenty years, having been preceded by Hisham, his paternal 
uncle. 

2 In the following century, St Nikephoros, Migne. Patr. Gr., c, cols. 528-532; Theophanes, A.M. 
6215, ed. C. de Boor, pp. 401 f. A lengthy version ascribed to an unknown John of Jerusalem in the 
Bonn Corpus, xxx, 483-487, has the name corrupted to Serantapéchos. Professor A. Vasilier refers 
me to B. M. Melioransky. George of Cyprus and John of Jerusalem. 1901 (Zapiski Ist.-philol. Fakult- 
eta, St Petersburg, Vol. rx, in Russian). 

3 John of Damascus, Patr. Gr., xcv, cols. 336 f. 

4 Ibid., cols. 356-360; George the Monk, ed. de Boor, 1, 735 f.; in the Bonn Corpus, Kedrenos, 1, 
788 f., Zonaras, 11, 258 f., Glykas, 521; Constantine Manasses, Patr. Gr., cxxvu, cols. 378 f. Cf. J. B. 
Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire (London, 1889), 11, 430, n. 2; and N. Iorga, ‘Les origines de 
Piconoclasme’ Bulletin de la Section historique de ! Académie Roumaine, x1, 142, 1924. 

5 ‘yu’ruf b’ibn ’arb’in dhar’in.’ Kitab al-’uyun, ed. M. J. de Goeje and P. de Jong, Fragmenta his- 
toricorum Arabicorum (Leyden, 1869), 1, 30. The identification with Tessarakontapechys vas suggested 
by E. W. Brooks in his translation of the passage, Jour. of Hellenic Studies, xx (1899), 26. 

6 The present writer can point to only two other instances of the name: (1) borne by a resident of 
Thessalonica in the late eleventh century, Skylitzes, Patr. Gr., cxxu, col. 472; (2) nickname of Bab- 
del, an Arab leader, in the early ninth century, Genesios (Bonn Corpus), xxu, 48. 
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alluded to by Theophanes. He records that Leo m1 worked hand in hand with a 
Syrian freedman named Beser (8no7p), i.e., Basir.! This individual gained the 
esteem of Leo at an early date for two reasons, first, for his bodily strength, and, 
secondly, for his concurrence in the emperor’s iconoclastic reform.? When Leo 
opened his ‘war’ on images, he had Beser as ally.’ It is, however, especially signifi- 
cant that the Syrian rose ultimately to the dignity and responsibility of a pa- 
trikios,* for in the Arabic reference cited above, this individual is also credited 
with the same office. Such being the agreement with respect to physique, to func- 
tion, and to title, it appears that it was Beser who was responsible for the birth 
of a legend attributing Leo 111’s impiety to a sinister foreign influence. 

There remains, however, the serious objection that, unlike Tessarakontapechys, 
Beser was not a Jew. For Theophanes informs us that even during his period of 
servitude under Christian captors, he remained a faithful Mohammedan.* His 
iconoclastic inclination undoubtedly sprang from his being ‘Saracen-minded.”6 

Now it would have been very strange if it had been a Jew who influenced Leo 
in his reform. For one so loyal to Judaism would not have overlooked the need of 
dissuading the emperor from his contemporary attempt to exterminate that 
faith.? On the other hand, it can readily be demonstrated why it should have 
been popularly supposed that a Jew was to blame. As has been seen, Leo, accord- 
ing to the legend, succumbed to an influence which was detrimental to the best 
interests of the orthodox faith, and which had previously been exerted on a 
Moslem ruler also. This element recalls that the Jews were charged with anti- 
Christian activities as advisers to Moslem rulers on two other occasions, both 
recorded in Theophanes. Their malicious influence was traced back to the founder 
of Islam himself, some of whose converts were known to be Jewish. The theme 
then recurs in the story which told how Omar 1 was persuaded by the Jews of 
Jerusalem to promulgate his decree requiring the removal of crosses. Finally, 
specific iconoclastic activity is credited to the Jew of Tiberias who deceived 
Yezid.* This tendency toward blaming Jews for Moslem mistreatment of Chris- 
tians in Theophanes’ accounts of these two traditions, has been thrown into high 
relief by means of a comparison with parallel Semitic sources by M. Schwabe in 
two articles published in Hebrew periodicals.? Accordingly, the present writer 
would urge that the instigation of Leo, as the legend believed it, should be viewed 
as a concrete expression and an extension of an existing tendency to fix the blame 


1 The equivalence was pointed out to the writer by Mr A. S. Halkin. 

2 Theophanes, a. M. 6215, ed. de Boor, p. 402. did ‘odunv 8& odparos kal dubvovay THis xaxodotlas 
ériu0n As a tall person, he could readily have borne the nickname ‘Forty Cubits.” 

3 Tbid., a.M. 6218, p. 405. 

‘ Ibid., a.m. 6233, p. 414. St Nikephoros, ed. de Boor, p. 60, gives the name in the accusative as 
Blonpov. 

5 Ibid., p. 402. 

6 Ibid., p. 414. 

7 Cf. C.J. Hefele, Histoire des conciles, transl. H. Leclerq (Paris, 1910), 111°, 631. 

8 Theophanes, A.M. 6122, p. 333; a.m. 6135, p. 342; a.m. 6215, pp. 401 ff. 

® ‘Mohammed's ten Jewish companions,’ Tarbiz, 11 (1931), 74-88; ‘The Jews and the Temple 
Mount after Omar’s conquest,’ Ziyon (1927), 11, 99-106. 
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on the Jews for anti-Christian activities conducted by Moslems. During the 
period of Justinian, and perhaps later also, the appellation Jew was used in popu 
lar parlance in the capital as a term denoting traitor to Christianity.! Later on 
occurs a dictum which stigmatized all iconoclasts as Jews. These features will 
serve to indicate the background of the suspicious spirit in which our legend views 
the Jews. 

As subsidiary factors promoting the acceptance of this story, it should perhaps 
be noted, first, that Canon vu of the Council of 787 expressed the preference 
that the Jews remain such rather than live as nominal Christians, as many had 
begun to do under the stress of Leo’s decree in 721—722.5 This may imply that 
the crypto-Jews were known to have sided with the iconoclastic party. Secondly, 
it is pertinent to note that a contemporary false Messiah known to Theophanes® 
among others, carried on his chief activity in the realm ruled over by Yezid 1.° 

Such then was the process whereby Leo 111’s counsellor, Basir, lost his name 
and his identity in the traditions concerning the genesis of the abhorrent icono- 
clastic movement. Outside of Theophanes’ chronicle, only his nickname remained 
and this was moreover transferred to the person of a Jew. For, on the one hand, 
there were other instances, including notably Yezid’s decree ordering the destruc- 
tion of Christian images, in which Jews were alleged to be the forces at work in 
the persecution of Christians by Moslems. And, on the other hand, ‘Jew’ was a 
stigma merited by all iconoclasts. 


New York, N. Y. 





AN UNPUBLISHED FRAGMENT OF 
WYCLIF’S CONFESSIO 


By I. H. STEIN 


Tue Tractatus minor de Eucharistia, or the De Eucharistia Confessio, as Shirley 
calls it in his Catalogue of the Works of Wyclif (London, 1865), is among the 
few works of the English Reformer which have been known in print to a large 
circle of readers already before the eighties of the last century when the Wyclif 
Society began their systematic publication of his works. It was published first 
in J. Lewis’ The Life and Sufferings of the Reverend and Learned John Wicliffe, 
D.D. (London, 1720), p. 272; then R. Vaughan printed it in The Life and Opin- 
ions of John de Wycliffe, D.D. (London, 1828), 11, 445; finally, it was edited by 
W. W. Shirley in the Fascicula Zizaniorum (London, 1858). 

The editors have evidently all worked from English manuscripts. They all 
agree that the tractate ends with the phrase: ‘Sed credo quod finaliter veritas 
vincet eos.’ The same explicit is rendered in the reproduction by Loserth in his 


1 Text and transl. in Hefele, op. cit., p. 782. 

2 Mansi, x11, 167. 

3 Theophanes, p. 401. 

4 Suggested by S. Dubnow, Weltgeschichte des Jiidischen Volkes (Berlin, 1926), tv, 172. 
5 a.m. 6213, p. 401. 

6 H. Graetz. Geschichte der Juden (Berlin, 1909), v, 171. 
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Catalogue of the Latin Works of Wyclif. (Shirley’s Catalogue of the Extant Latin 
Works of John Wyclif, revised by Professor Johann Loserth, London, 1924). 

There are four manuscripts of this tractate on the Continent, two at Vienna 
(Vindobonensis 1387, fols. 43-46", and 4343 fols. 225-234"), and two in the Uni- 
versity Library at Prague (XJ E 3, fols. 56’-58 and another in the same codex, 
fols. 72’-76). In all four manuscripts, the text continues straight on without any 
break at the phrase quoted. The natural assumption is, therefore, that we have 
not to deal with an addition made later, but that in fact the tractate is longer 
than those hitherto printed. At least the addition, if it be an addition, was made 
before any one of these manuscripts was written, and they all belong to the first 
part of the fifteenth century. This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that two 
of the manuscripts (Prague Univ. XI E 3, fols. 72’-76 and Vindob. 4343) at the 
end expressly mention Wyclif as the author. His authorship is stated not after 
the words ‘finaliter veritas vincet eos,’ with which the printed editions conclude, 
but at the end of the fragment we print hereafter. In Prague Univ. XI E 3 we 
read, fol. 76: ‘Johannis Anglici etc. De corpore Christi tractatulus. Amen,’ and 
in Vindobon. 4343, fol. 234": ‘Explicit tractatus de corpore Christi quod M. 
Joannes Wyclefus publicauit.’ This last manuscript is dated 1433. In both cases 
the name of Wyclif as the author is in the hand of the scribe writing the whole 
tractate and cannot therefore have been added later. 

The text of the two Prague manuscripts is nearly the same, and despite the 
fact that they are in very different hands they are found in one codex. This text 
differs slightly from the Vienna readings, which again also differ slightly from 
one another. 

The codices to which I refer have often been described; the Vindobon. 1387 
by R. Buddensieg in Wyclif’s Polemical Works (London, 1883), p. xlix; Vindobon. 
4343 by J. Loserth in Opera Minora (London, 1913) p. x; the Prague MS. XI 
E 3 by R. Buddensieg, op. cit., p. liv and by J. Truhlar in Catalogus Codicum 
manuscriptorum latinorum qui in C. R. Bibliotheca publica atque Universitatis 
Pragensis asservantur, vol. 11 (Prague, 1906). 

After thorough examination of the texts, codex Vindob. 1387 (A) has been 
chosen for this edition and the variations of the others: Vindobon. 4343 (B), 
Prag. Univ. XI E 3, 56-58 (C) and 72-76 (D) are given in the footnotes. In 
codex A the text of the tractate is followed by notes in another hand to that of 
the scribe himself referring to the question of the Eucharist as treated by Wyclif 
in his Tractatus major; and citing a number of authorities like St Thomas 
Aquinas, Petrus de Taranto, Dun Scotus and others. As these notes are of minor 
importance for the text of the tractate they have not been printed here for sake 
of briefness. 

After the last phrases of the printed edition: ‘Nam teste Augustino tale 
accidens sine subjecto non potest sacerdos conficere. Et tamen tantum magnifi- 
cant sacerdotes Baal, mendaciter indubie juxta scolam patris sui, consecracionem 
hujus accidentis quod reputant missas alias indignas audiri, vel dissensientes suis 
mendaciis inhabiles alicubi graduari; sed credo quod finaliter veritas vincet eos,’ 
the tractate continues: 
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Nota! omne adverbium determinat suum verbum in comparacione ad subiectum, sic in 
illa* proposicione, corpus Christi est in sacramento altaris substancialiter, habetur t«!\s 
sensus, id est corpus Christi est in sacramento altaris per modum substancie. Sed con» iat 
quod non est ibi per modum substancie incorporee,' igitur* est ibi per modum substancie 
corporee et per consequens dimensiue. Item corpus Christi non aliter est in sacramento 
altaris quam comeditur a fidelibus; sed non comeditur a fidelibus substancialiter, igitur 
non est in sacramento altaris substancialiter. Minor patet per beatum Augustinum et 
ponitur in decretis,5 cum dicit sic:*:? Corpus Christi a fidelium dentibus phas non est 
atteri, igitur etc. Item Christus non est aliqualiter* in*® sacramento altaris, qualiter non 
est ibi sacramentaliter. Sed nullum esse Christi essencialiter est! esse suum sacramentaliter, 
igitur Christus non est? in sacramento altaris essencialiter.* Minor patet quod solum ibi 
est‘ sacramentaliter, ut patet per exponentes ergo® etc. Item sic verius est Christus in 
anima iusti quam in sacramento altaris, sed non est in anima iusti essencialiter substanci- 
aliter, igitur nec in sacramento altaris et Anselmo probari potest per se. Et maior pro- 
batur vbi Christus* habet esse perfeccius et realius, ibi est perfeccius et realius, sed in 
anima iusti habet esse perfeccius et realius quam in sacramento altaris, igitur etc. Et 
dubitant plurimi quid demonstratur’ hoc pro nomine hoc quando dicitur: hoc est corpus 
meum, decretiste quidam ut glosator ordinarius de consecracione distinccione secunda 
tenent quod omnino nihil demonstratur. Hoc pro nomine [hoc] cum ipsum et tota oracio 
summitur materialiter tamquam recitatum a Christo® quod si sit verum omnino tota 
oracio sicud eius subiectum solum demonstracione® significans nichil penitus indicaret, 
quomodo igitur! forent hec verba Christi in nobis effective sacramenti altaris vel panis 
tam mirabiliter? conuersiua. Ideo dicunt alii quod per illud pronomen demonstratur 
absolute simpliciter corpus,’ sed ipsi stulcius maculant fidem nostram cum‘ iuxta illos 
Christus non magis intenderet nisi quod corpus suum sit corpus suum, quod a nativitatis 
sue exordio continue fuit verum. Ideo tenenda est sentencia Jeronimi in epistola sua ad 
Helibidiam' [quare dicendo hoc est corpus meum quid plurimi hoc demonstrant secundum 
Jeronimum] supra in quinto testimonio’ Unde iste sanctus qui plus nouit de sensu Scrip- 
ture quam omnes mendaces poscillantes* a tempore Innocencii tercii usque hodie confi- 
tetur ut certitudinem fidei, quod in illa proposicione sacramentali panis substancia quam 
Christus ut® eius vicarius in manus prius acceperat, demonstratur. Et hinc Apostolus tam 
crebro in illo tractatu tam nono! quam undecimo capitulis hoc sacramentum pronunciat 
esse panem.? Et idem patet in quattuor Ewangelistis,? Luce xxiv, Actuum ii capitulo.‘ 
Nec dubium quin auctores per panem intelligunt non nichil vel ignotum accidens sed 
verum panem quam sacerdos transubstanciat® virtute verborum sacramentalium in 
corpus Domini et reuera ille sanctus doctor cum aliis de Ewangelio® Christi sanius ac 
profundis sensit de sensu Scripture et specialiter de proposicionibus fidei, quam omnes 
pape vel poscillatores’ succedentes a tempore quo dyabolus est solutus. Iste autem sanc- 


1 B, C, D add: ergo quod 2 B, C, D: sicut in ista 3 B: corporee & omm: igitur — corporee 
*C, D: omm: igitur — corporee 5 C: ponitur decreto 5 B: igitur et sic; C: cum sic dicit; D: 
cum dicit 7 Decret. Grat., u1. pars, dist. 1, c. 72 (ed. Aem. Friedberg, Leipzig, 1879, p. 1342) 
8 B, C: aliter ® B: fol. 230° 1 C add: secundum 2 B:nonest Christus #* C: essencialiter 
in sacramento altaris ‘B,C, D: est ibi °B,C, D: igitur °C: fol. 56% 1'D add: per 
8 B: a Christo recitatum ® B, C: demonstrarive 1B: ergo 2C; mirabilis 3D add: 
Christi * D; fol. 73 5 B, D: Helipidiam ut patet, C: Elibidiam ut patet 6 A margin note: 
vacat 7S. Hieronymi Ep. ad Hedibiam, 1, 824. Cf. De Eucharistia Tractatus Major, ed. J. Loserth, 
London, 1892, p. 200. 8 B: penscilantes °C: et 1C;: decimo 27. Cor., x, 16; xi, 24 
3 Matth., xxvi, 26-28; Mark, xiv, 22-24; Luke xxii, 19-20; Acts, ii, 42.4 * A in margine: Pro illo quod 
supra dicitur, scilicet quod Christus verius perfeccius et realius est in anima iusti, quam in sacramento 
altaris, nota sentenciam doctoris subtilis, Francisci de Marchia, et aliorum qui tractatu(s) (?) 
distinccionem terciam tertii seu 4 ponunt, vnionem beneficam, qua natura creata unitur Deo esse 
simpliciter perfecciorem quam est vnio ypostatica quia ille processus valde vtilis est ad propositum. 
5 B: fol. 231 ® B, C, D: aliis Ewangelistis Christi de millenario 7 B, C, D: poscilantes 
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tus manifeste dicit, quod panis® ille quem sacerdos capit in manibus consecrando est 
corpus*® Domini, quod probatur per hoc quia ille qui mentiri non potest, dicit: Hoc est 
corpus meum; quem est panem indubie® demonstrando. Sed a tempore quo divisa est 
Ecclesia per apostatos introductos, diuisa est hee fides de sacramento Eukaristie, indi- 
cans diuisionem ulteriorem in papis et aliis diuisis a Religione' simplici Christiana. Cum 
tamen Apostolus dicat quod esse debeat una fides,? sed omnes fratres et alii de religionibus 
privatis nesciunt exponere quid demonstratur’ aut quid in natura sua sit‘ hoc sacramentum 
sensibile, quod oculo corporali cernitur, secundo in tres partes diuiditur,® et tercio masti- 
catum dentibus inglutitur. lam autem questionem quam instanter querunt fideles a 
satrapis aufugiunt® ut ignari vecordes multa subterfugia trutanica’ simulando, fidelis 
autem non conuincet,*® cum tam infideli antequam illam materiam fidei reseraret. Quesiui 
namque sepe a fratribus ad quem sensum sacramentum illud quod tam crebro vocatur 
panis debet intelligi. Sed ipsi tamquam ydiote fidei ignari postillacionem suam exprimere 
non audebant, sed contra sentenciam nostram® et sensum diuinum arguunt ydiote. Primo 
peraloysmo! quem vocant sylloysmum? expositorium dicentes se probare quod totum 
corpus Christi’ collum et membra singula‘ a nobis crudeliter frangitur putrefat et a bestiis 
turpissime devoratur, quia iste panis in multis casibus est sic tractatus' et ille panis secun- 
dum nos est corpus Christi. Ergo* corpus Domini sic tractatur, sed ut sepe dixi isti ydiote 
in’ primis addiscerent logicam ac fidem Ecclesie, quomodo non sequitur expositorie si 
ista® natura diuina communicatur istis tribus suppositis et illa natura est persona patris, 
ergo® persona patris communicatur istis! tribus suppositis et sic de mille exemplis in 
materia de eternitate.? Secundum exemplum dicitur* in‘ materia de incarnacione vbi non 
sequitur iste’ Christus est humanitas assumpta et ille idem Christus est deitas, igitur 
humanitas assumpta est deitas, per talem* enim arguciam arguunt et tenent aliqui in- 
fideles quod deitas passa fuit et’? mortua, quia Christus qui est ista deitas taliter se habe- 
bat. Tercium exemplum est de universalibus* per quod exemplum manuducuntur in 
materia! de fide eciam ydiote ut si sit homo communis non oportet si hoc a sit Sor et idem 
a sit Plato cum? homo communis sit omnis homo quod propterea sit Sor*® Plato ideo‘ 
dicunt recti logici solum cum® medium existit, hoc aliquid necesse est per vim syllogismi 
expositorii, exempla quorum unum* communius coniungi;’ ut si Sor moritur et ipse est* 
per se species humana, tunc species humana’ moritur. Minor autem est falsa cum Sortes 
sit indiuiduum secundum suam proprietatem personalem. Homo autem est species hu- 
mana secundum communicacionem qua communicatur cuilibet indiuiduo illius speciei et 
talem externeacionem reperies in quolibet tali peraloysmo vocato sylloysmo expositorio. 
Vnde quidam ydiote propter timorem similitudinis' negant sentenciam de rebus com- 
munibus, sed non possunt raciones illarum aufugere nec communitatem? essencie divine 
tribus personis aut communionem persone verbi naturis disparibus declinare. Vnde 
quidam secularis sciolus* interfuit consilio perfido in quo aduersarius Scripture cum suis 
catulis estimauit se dampnasse, quod post consecracionem substancia panis manet, sed 
sic arguens et responsum non habens dissensit* eorum perfidie.5 Genus, inquit, generalis- 
simum* substancie ibi’ manet et ipsum genus est quecumque substancia et sic substancia 
panis nisi omnino omnem panem destruxerit; igitur substancia panis manet post conse- 


8 Dadd: est *° A:fol.45 ° C omm: quem est, B,D: in indubie ! C in margin: alias in prelatis 
2 Ephes, iv, 1-6 3 B, C, D add: pro nomine 4 C: senciat 5 C add: aut ® B, C, D: aut 
fugiunt 7 D: trutanea 8 B, C, D: conueniret ® B, C, D: nostram sentenciam 1B: 
peralogismo, D: peraloismo 2 B: syllogismum, D: siloysmum 3 D: fol. 73% 4 B: fol. 231" 
5 RC: quia ille panis multis sic est casibus tractatus °C, D: Igitur 7 D: dixit isti ydiote si in 
8 B: illa ® B, C, D: igitur 1C: omm: istis * D: natura diuina 4 B, C, D: est, A: est 
corr. in: dicitur 4D: de 5: ille 6° B, C: illam 7B: in 8 B: est in materia in 
universalibus C’: est in materia de universalibus D: in materia est de universalibus 1 B: materiam 
2 D: tune 3 B, D: Sor sit 4 B,D: ut C omm: idem — ideo. Sor sit Plato ut 5 D omm: cum 
® B,C, Dadd:est perse ™Comm:coniungi *Comm:est °* Dadd:perse  ' B:syllogisacionis 
2 icabilitatem *C, D: sciollus ‘B:dissentit °B:fol.232 °C:fol.57 7 B:ibisubstancie 
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cracionem.® Sic enim confitetur Ecclesia quod cum Christo est nostra substancia in celo 
collocata,* nedum igitur genus generalissimum sed quia species vel natura humana que 
cum sit communis omni homini cuiuslibet indiuidui hominis' est natura, tales autem? 
ydiote addiscerent* logicam sed syllogismos ac consequencias ne seducantur a pueris‘ et 
infideliter seducant populum christianum. Sic igitur deficit peralogismus expositorius in 
tribus exemplis propositis ita deficit in ista’ materia, si ille panis sacramentalis sic se 
habuerit,* panis ille sacramentalis est corpus Domini, igitur corpus Domini sic se habet. 
Longe quidam sit fidelibus ab istis hereticis concedentibus, quod in quocumque sacra- 
mento altaris videatur corpus Domini oculo corporali, quod mus comedit corpus Christi, 
aut quod dilaniant’ fractura suorum pollicum® vel contraccionem suorum dencium omnia 
membra Christi, tales enim conclusiones licet approbate fuerint per bullas vel litteras a 
Romana Curia sunt negande. Et eodem modo tolluntur peralogismi quos ydiote dicunt in 
modis et® figuris rectissime regulari; omnis, inquiunt, panis sacramentalis rotundatur et 
figuratur vel taliter accidentatur, omne corpus Christi est panis sacramentalis; ergo 
corpus Christi sic se habet et sequitur multiplicacio inconveniencium predictorum. Sed 
isti ydiote nescientes sylogisare infrisesomorum de istis tribus terminis, frater mendax et 
mendicus cognoscerent peralogismos in tribus materiis supradictis. Non enim sequitur 
omnis Christus est natura diuina, omnis humanitas in Christo est Christus, igitur' hu- 
manitas in Christo est natura diuina, et ita de suis similibus. Sed tercio principaliter* 
arguit Catulus quidam vere sanus’ illo modo. Si sacramentum altaris sit panis materialis, 
sequitur quod omnis viator sit in natura sua sacramento illo perfeccior* eo quod est forma 
ultima’ cuiuscumque hominis sit auctoritate perfeccior, forma autem vitima huius*® 
sacramenti sit accidens, cum ipsum sacramentum sit accidentaliter sacramentum. Sed 
wlpis musitavit sepius’ circa istam® arguciam, primo circa conclusionem primo proposi- 
tam, cum omnes canes contrarii fidei sacramenti senciunt cum ipsi sint inperfeccius in 
natura sua quam aliqua® substancia assignanda, quomdo igitur habet Catulus iste pro 
inconuenienti quod homo gracia cuius hoc sacramentum editur, sit in natura perfeccior 
quam ipsum sacramentum. Miror secundo de forma secunde argucie huius canis. Nam si 
illa argucia daret fidem per idem omnis creata substancia foret inperfeccior quam aliqua 
assignanda. Quarto quod non est creata substancia quin sit accidentaliter' informata. 
Ideo dimittendo tales argucias concedo quod hoc sacramentum sit in natura sua inperfec- 
cius quam agnus paschalis in Lege Veteri ipsum figurans. Hoc est tamen sacramentaliter 
longe ipso perfeccius quia realiter corpus Christi. Et vellem quod infideles et heretici? si 
auderent, iuxtaponerent suam fidem de quidditate huius venerabilis sacramenti. Nec 
dubito quin omnes defendentes pertinaciter oppositum illius* sentencie sunt ut hic heretici 
siue papa siue episcopi siue religiosi priuati. Nam iuxta sanctos de’ Ewangelio Christi et 
fidem antiquam specialiter seruatam® in laycis, hoc sacramentum est corpus Christi in 
forma panis. Sed illi pertinaciter defendunt contrarium, igitur iuxta dissensionem heresis 
sunt manifeste heretici, quod si negauerint Scripturam Sacram illud asserere disenciant 
per testimonia sanctorum et vigiles raciones, quomodo debet intelligi dictum Veritatis 
que mentiri non potest: Hoc est corpus meum. Et non credant fabulis falsorum fratrum 
quod hoc sacramentum sit nihil vel accidens, sed ut dicit fides Scripture crebrius substancia 
veri panis. Sicut enim Christus est due nature, scilicet humanitas atque diuinitas person- 


8 quecumque — Sic: B, C: quecumque substancia igitur substancia panis manet post 
consecracionem, nisi omnino destruxit. Sic — D: quecumque substancia et sic substancia panis 
manet post consecracionem, nisi omnino omnem panem destruxerit. Sic — ® B, D: colata; C: 
collata 4C: hominis individui 7B, D: namque 8B, D: adiscerent, D: fol. 74 ‘B: 
puris °B: illa °si—habuerit, C: si ille panis sic se habuerit sacrementalis 7 B, D: 
dilaniatur, C': dilaniat ® C: policum ®Cadd:in ‘'Cadd:non ?B,Domm: principaliter 
3 B, C, D omm: vere sanus; add: varius * sacramento — perfeccior, B: perfeccior illo sacramento 
5 eo — ultima, B, D: eo quod forma ultima C : eo quod forma ultimata ® B: fol. 232" 7 B,C, D: 
sepe *B;: illam °B,C:alia 'A:fol.45%  * Dadd:siue sunt papa suieepiscopi * B: 
huius ‘D:; fol. 74” 5C omm: de ° fidem — seruatam: D: fide antiqua specialiter servata 
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aliter copulate, si quod utraque illarum sit persona Christi, ita quodammodo hoc sacra- 
mentum est verus panis naturaliter et sacramentaliter Corpus Christi et ista unio citra 
ypostaticam unionem est maxima. Oportet’ autem fidelem theologum notare predicacio- 
nem triplicem pro detengendis sophisticarum dyaboli in illa materia, scilicet predicacio- 
nem formalem essencialem® et habitualem. Qui autem ignorat illam predicacionem® 
terciam illi secure! denuncio* ignorabit quomodo panis sit veraciter corpus Christi. Non 
enim® secundum predicacionem ydempticam vel ydemptice sed sacramentaliter et 
figuratiue est ille panis corpus Domini.‘ Sicut secundum Augustinum homo vere et realiter 
sed figurative comedit corpus Christi et per illam noticiam predicacionis triplicis potest 
fidelis defendere secundum quam formam verborum debet concludi veritas illius materie 
ut bene sequitur in syllogismis expositoriis supradictis, quod corpus Christi est illud quod 
frangitur, quod putrifat et quod dentibus masticatur, et tamen corpus Christi non formal- 
iter sic se habet ut in‘ assimili loquendum est in exposito triplici supradicto et eodem modo 
formandus est syllogismus in secunda conclusione in predicacione’ essenciali que sequitur. 
Et secundo notaret fidelis quomodo concedi debeat quod corpus Christi est extensum in 
hoc sacramento; quia panis extensus et tamen nec ipsum nec aliqua pars eius ibi extenditur, 
sed habet esse spirituale secundum quod ibi® multiplicatur ut in anima. Nec audeo dicere® 
quod panis vel aliqua pars eius sit caput Christi vel aliquod membrum suum, licet proba- 
biliter dici poterit, quod quelibet pars quantitatiua illius panis sit veraciter corpus Christi 
et! quelibet pars illius hostie? spiritualitér secundum concommitanciam quodlibet mem- 
brum suum. Tercio obturaret fidelis instancias hereticorum in illa materia quibus arguunt 
per locum a similitudine. Et per idem concedi debet agnum paschalem et quamlibet figuram 
vel terminum significantem esse, ut est ista Eukaristia corpus Christi, ad hoc enim quod? 
valeat talis argucia, oportet prius fundare quod Veritas que mentiri non potest,‘ dixerit 
talem rem esse corpus suum, sicut dixit de pane sacramentali, quod si Christus® dixerit® 
tunc concedam. Absit enim quod impositio vel imaginacio nostra de signis habeat tantam 
efficaciam quantam habet verbum Veritatis, quod dixit et facta sunt omnia. Concedo 
tamen quod Christus est leo et vermis’ et vitulus cum predicatis figurative similibus est® 
et quod in predicatis huiusmodi sint multi gradus quorum omni quietans evidencia est 
illa fides Scripture sic asserit, et hinc volo extraneare in terminis extra scholam hinc 
diffiniendo® quod hoc sacramentum sit panis materialis substancia panis' vel quocumque 
alio nomine nominatur quo supra fidem Scripture Ecclesia difficultare poterit. Multa 
tamen sunt verba que scolastice et? probabiliter katholice dici possunt. Fides autem 
Scripture dicit, quod ipsum sacramentum est panis qui frangitur et tum* certum est quod 
nec ille panis ydemptice est‘ corporis Christi, nec accidens ignotum fidelibus siue nihil et 
sic nego, quod ille panis in natura est peior pane equino® vel quacumque materiali sub- 
stancia ut veneno. Unde in talibus arguciis optuero® hereticos querendo more Christi 
ab illis quid ipsi’ senciunt de quidditate et passionibus huius venerabilis sacramenti. Item 
nota quod memoriale voluit Christus esse suis fidelibus panem et vinum sacramentalia, 
ita sumi® per hoc autem quod Christus dicit calicem esse Novum Testamentun,® in Christi 
sanguine plane habitudinalis predicatio designatur. Cum notum sit nec talem calicem nec 
vinum in eo contentum esse ydemptice Novum Testamentum, sed Novum Testamentum! 
et eius fructum ex proprietate liquoris huiusmodi figurantem et in commemoracionem 
amoris Christi* debemus hoc facere. Nephas est discredere quod verbum Dei quod est 
eterna sapiencia sic alternat ex indifferencia* verba sua sed fructuosa ac notabili racione. 


7C:Sed *B,C,D:essencialemformalem * B,C, Domm:predicacionem ' Bomm: secure 
2 B,Cadd:quod *Domm:enim ‘B:fol.238  °B,C,Domm:Christi ‘*D:ita 7B, 
D: probacione * B, C: quod eciam ibi, D: quod ibi eciam °C: fol. 57% 1B, C, D: add 
tamen 2 B, C, D add: sit 3D: ut 4 D: fol. 75 5 B, D add: concessserit et °C add: 
et concesserit ut 7 B, D: vermis et leo 8 B, C, D omm: est * B: hinc et diferendo, D: hinc 
et diffiniendo 1C omm: materialis substancia panis 2C omm: et 3B, C, D omm: tum 
4B: est ydemptice °D: equinaco ° B: opprimo, C: obtuere, D: obtineo 7 B: fol. 233" 
* B: summi, C: simul, D: summis ® Luke, xxii, 20 1C omm: sed Novum Testamentum 
2 D:Christiamoris * D: differencia 
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Non enim dicit hoc vinum est sanguis meus sed hic calixt Novum Testamentum est in 
meo sanguine. Ubi patet quod secundam figuram methonomine intelligit per hunc* 
vinum contentum in calice et per hoc docetur quod in proposicione priori: hoc est corpus 
meum, uniformiter demonstratur pro nomine illud sacramentum. Cum non sit fingenda 
racio quare in proposicione secunda, hic calix Novum Testamentum est, demonstratur® 
pertinenter liquor sensibilis’ contentus in calice quin per idem in priori proposicione demon- 
stretur panis constans quem accipit in manibus. Secundo nota quod Christus per secun- 
dum verbum dicit varie illum calicem non esse suum sanguinem sed Novum Testamentum 
in suo sanguine® vel ut sic doceat suam Ecclesiam predicacionem esse talem® habitudi- 
nalem! et non ydempticam. Ideo poscillantes qui dicunt quod? ex semine verborum post et 
ante patet, quod illa non est figurativa locucio sine fundamento seipsos* decipiunt et 
sequentes. Sed tercio‘ patet, quod illa aspersio sanguinis vituli figurabat remocius con- 
firmacionem Veteri. Et sic vinum huius calicis figurat propinquius Novum Testamentum 
et est secundum habitudinem’ ipsum Testamentum et non est repugnancia si Spiritus 
Sanctus simul dixit® utraque licet dispariter atque equiuoce, quod hoc est calix sanguinis 
mei Novi et Eterni Testamenti et hic’ calix Novum Testamentum est* in meo sanguine, 
quia utrobique est eadem sentencia sic dicenda et pudeat grammaticos ex infundabili 
ruditate que dicunt quod hoc pronomen® non demonstrat nisi rem insensibilem® Nam in 
grammatica Spiritus Sanctus' demonstrat? rem sensibilem* communiter ut patet in pro- 
posito et in illo‘ Ecclis. ultimo: Deum time et mandata eius serua. Hoc est homo. Et in 
illo Marci ultimo:’ Signa autem eos qui crediderant hec sequitur. Quociens, inquit, man- 
ducabitis panem hunc et calicem bibitis,’ mortem Domini annunciabitis.* Donec veniant 
corpora quidem ista ad hunc® finem sacramentaliter sunt instituta' ut usque ad diem 
iudicii viator mortem Domini memoretur; sed tunc adveniente clara noticia in memoria 
de presencia corporis Christi actuali experiencia superflueret huiusmodi sacramentum. 
Ita? quicumque manducaverit vel biberit calicem Domini indigne reus erit corporis et 
sanguinis Domini. Cum tamquam falsus proditor nephario osculo simulat sacramentalem 
et fructuosam memoriam et tamquam alter Judas frustauit calicem nequiter simulatum. 
Ideo probet seipsum homo et sic mundus a crimine et recta’ intencione ad fructuose mem- 
orandum has partes‘ Domini ut tam secundum corpus quam secundum manimam fiat 
saluus. Qui enim manducat et bibit indigne iudicium sibi manducat et bibit cum falsitatem® 
simulat contrariam iudicii® veritatis. Qui igitur diuidicat hoc sine indiscrecione memorie 
finem hunc diuidicat racione cuius tali cibario corporali’ vesceretur. Finis enim quem 
Deus intenderat tali iudicio temerario in proditore huiusmodi frustratus, si autem sine 
tali vescencia homo biberit de corpore et sanguine Christi fructuosam memoriam. Unde 
spiritualiter comederet corpus Christi et biberet eius sanguinem.® Et ista quarta racio qua 
sacramentum dicitur esse panis euigilaret fideles ad defendendum® Pauli sentenciam! 
atque verba. Licet verba atque sentencia extranea sint infundabiliter sompniata. Quid 
ergo per panem et calicem intelligeret Sanctus Paulus. Sed obicitur quod iuxta sentenciam 
illam vilesceret sacramentum indicatur adversario fidei quod sic obiciunt ydolatrie sensi- 
bilem creaturam tamquam Deum infideliter adorantes.? Sic eciam garriunt ydiote qui 
ignorantes voces proprias nesciunt quid sit sacramentum huiusmodi. Sed sciunt ut false 
fingunt quod sit imperfeccius quam aliqua materialis substancia signanda et per hoc 
seducunt populum® quod non hoc sacramentum sed in illo‘ insensibiliter sit’ realiter corpus 


1 C: calix calix 2 C add: modum 3 C: demonstretur 4 C: similiter, D: simul et semel 
5 D: fol. 75% © B,C,D:talemesse 7 C: habutudinalem corr. in figuralem = * C omm: quod 
°D:se 'C:primo 7A: fol. 46 *C: dixit simul ‘ A: est erasum, C, D add: est °C, D 
omm: est ® B add: hoc 7 B, D: sensibilem 8 B: Sancti ® D: signat 1 B: insensibilem 
2 B, D omm: in i.lo, C omm: in 3 Eccles, xii, 13 4 Mark, xvi, 17 5 C: bibitis calicem 
® I Cor., xi, 26 7 B: adhuc 8 B, C, D omm: sunt instituta *C:Itaque ‘' B, D:crimine 
et in recta C:crimineinrecta *C:poenas *B,D:falsitate ‘C:fol.58 *° B, D:corporali 
cibario °C: eius sanguinem biberet 17 B: deffendendum, D: differendum 8 D: fol. 76 
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Christi. Nos autem dicimus quod hoc sacramentum est honorabilius in! natura et ne- 
dum in hoc sacramento sed ipsumet? ut credit fidelis* populus sit‘ realiter corpus Christi. 
Ergo promouet* aliquid‘ad fidem fidelium’ sua infidelis sentencia cum credunt concorditer et 
adorant effectualiter illud sensibile tamquam Christum. Et eleuato quocumque ligniculo 
est in illo beata Trinitas, cum necessario sit vbicumque et per consequens perfeccius quam 
corpus Christi; in illo eciam est communiter ipsum® corpus Christi cum habet esse spirituale 
per partem quamlibet regni sui. Isti ergo aduersarii fidei ex ignorancia turpi dehonorant 
corpus Christi quantum in ipsis est.* Et sic est finis huius tractatuli.! 


BERLIN. 


THE MANUSCRIPT TRADITION OF THE 
SPECULUM STULTORUM 
By ANDRE BOUTEMY 


TuE articles of Mr J. H. Mozley on the manuscript tradition of the Speculum 
Stultorum (SpecuLuM, Iv, 430-442 and v, 251-263) were particularly welcome to 
mediaevalists. The author has rendered thereby a notable service to mediaeval 
Latin philology, the extent of which is apparent when one considers the medioc- 
rity of previous editions of the Speculum: (1) those of the fifteenth through the 
seventeenth centuries, prepared on the basis of the contemporary (and now some- 
what superannuated) principles for the edition of ancient texts; and (2) Th. 
Wright’s modern edition of 1872. The latter might naturally have been expected 
to offer a satisfactory text of a work of which fully half the manuscripts, and the 
best ones, are preserved in Great Britain. Unfortunately, however, Wright’s edi- 
tion falls far short of fulfilling the requirements of the philologist. Indeed, it 
represents an entirely unsatisfactory collation of manuscripts. Only three — 
less than a tenth of those extant — were used by the editor: (1) Harleianus 2422 
(thirteenth century) =A; (2) Arundelianus 23 (fifteenth century) = B; and (3) 
Cotton. Titus A xx (fourteenth century) =C. Wright failed to examine the indis- 
pensable manuscripts of the Bodleian, thus restricting himself to the codices 
found in the British Museum; and he even neglected two of the latter. To the 
manuscripts employed Wright added an old edition which he never used for the 
establishment of his text,? and which is a simple incumbrance in the critical ap- 
paratus. It was doubtless employed solely to facilitate the editor’s reading of the 
manuscripts. 

Beside numerous erroneous readings (cited by Mr Mozley), Wright’s edition 
exhibits an unfortunate lack of logic and coherence. For example, the same word 
(especially in the case of proper names) appears in various forms. But, more seri- 
ous still, this defect extends to the choice of the basic text. After following almost 
without exception the A text, apart from extremely rare cases where it is genu- 
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1B, D omm: in 7B, C: ipsum est, D: ipsummet est 3B omm: fidelis ‘*B, C: sic 
5B: promoueret * B,C:aliud 7 Comm: fidelium 8 Comm: ipsum ® B: Amen. Explicat 
tractatus de corpore Christi quod M. Johannes Wyclefus publicauit. 1433, C: Amen, D: Amen. 
Johannis Anglici etc. De corpore Christi tractatulus. Amen. 1 B,C, Domm: Et sic est finis huius 
tractatuli. 

2 Except for v. $3867 and the rubrics, though he puts the latter in brackets when they are supplied 
by the edition. © 
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inely unacceptable, the editor, when eventually confronted with a lacuna in A 
(which ends at v. 3524), suddenly abandons the tradition of A and C (though the 
latter has the text complete), and thenceforward adopts the readings of B, rele- 
gating the readings of C to the apparatus criticus to which he had previously con- 
signed the readings of B. 

The difficulty of using a text so constituted is obvious. Mr Mozley has carried 
his examination of the text tradition much further: he has supplied a practically 
complete list of the manuscripts preserved in Great Britain and elsewhere, and 
has completely collated both the manuscripts of the United Kingdom and some 
on the Continent (including two at Brussels). I mention this fact because there 
are certain additions — some of them fairly striking — to be made to Mr Moz- 
ley’s collation. While engaged myself in a similar study on Nigel, I made use 
of works of certain older scholars (Leyser, Fabricius, Tanner, etc.) who mention a 
certain number of manuscripts of the Speculum Stultorum. Several refer to a 
manuscript known as Francisci Bernardi 32, the existence of which is apparently 
unknown to Mr Mozley, though cited in the Catalogi of Ed. Bernard and extant 
(strangely enough) in the Sloane collection (1831 B) at the British Museum. Beside 
the manuscript Titus A xx, the Cotton collection also has a second manuscript 
(Vespasianus E xij) in which Nigel’s work is attributed to John of Salisbury. 
Among continental manuscripts, we should add to the list MS. 23820 of the Latin 
collection in the library at Munich, beside noting that MS. 237 of the same library 
(mentioned by Manitius, Gesch. der lat. Lit. des Mittelalters, 11, 812) contains an 
important fragment of the work under discussion. Finally, MS. 3196 of the Bibli- 
othéque de Sainte-Geneviéve (Paris) — a sort of small anthology of ancient and 
mediaeval Latin poets — contains some thirty verses of the Speculum Stultorum. 
The examination of libraries is doubtless as yet still unfinished, and the list of 
manuscripts of the Speculum still incomplete, but it has thus seemed advanta- 
geous to register these few additions. 

A few notes on the manuscripts mentioned seemed appropriate. Sloane 1831 B 
(fifteenth century) is badly mutilated. It contains vv. 1039 to 3842 (fols. 1° to 
47°), with two lacunae in this section of the text: between fols. 25” and 26° there 
is a lacuna from v. 2336 to v. 2663, and likewise between fols. 38” and 39° vv. 
3341-3394 are lacking. The presence of the explicit formula after v. 3842 attaches 
Sloane 1831 B to group BH, where the text ends at the same point. 

The lacunae deserve some explanation. Fol. 1 also carries the older designation 
13, and the numbering as 14, 15, 16, etc. continues on subsequent sheets, thus 
justifying the supposition that twelve leaves have been lost. It so happens that 
this number corresponds to the number of leaves in each gathering.' The manu- 
script thus appears to have lost one gathering. Since the codex averages 26 lines 
to a page, this loss would bring us approximately to v. 414. But we nowhere en- 
counter the primitive lacuna which would result from this loss, and besides, the 
400 missing verses would fill about eight sheets. Now, by counting the letters in 
the prologue, we learn that the latter could be transcribed on four sheets of this 


1 This conclusion is drawn from certain photostats which I have before me, but has not yet been 
confirmed by the British Museum. 
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manuscript. It is thus by no means rash to affirm that Sloane 1831 B lost its first 
two gatherings on two separate occasions, as may be concluded from the old 
numbering juxtaposed with more recent figures. The lacuna vv. 3341-3394 (54 
verses) is easily explicable by the loss of one sheet (the last two verses could have 
been omitted because of the homoioteleuton). Since the lost sheet was the first of a 
gathering (fols. 39-48), and since the text appearing on fol. 48” is incomplete, it 
would seem that the original gathering has lost its outside sheet. It remains to 
discuss the lacuna between fols. 25” and 26". If, as I believe, the gatherings are 
composed of 12 sheets, it must be assumed that in fols. 25 and 26 we have only 
the outside of a quaternion, and that ten sheets have been lost. Yet only 328 
verses are lacking to permit a reconstitution of the text of the majority of the 
manuscripts of the Speculum. The absence of 520 verses at this point can hardly 
be explained except by the presence, in the lost sheets, of one of the additions 
mentioned by Mr Mozley, viz., that of 198 verses which is found in G and J. This 
is merely a suggestion of some probability. In any case, Sloane 1831 B seems 
originally to have contained 36 more sheets than it comprises at present. 

Below will be found a few notes on the text of this manuscript! 
Fols. 1' to 5°. 

v. 1065 followed by 1066 in Sl. A ; in GHI two verses are interpolated. 

v. 1095 fatuumque pararat Sl. ; tardumque parauit C (parabat A). 

v. 1183 quod si deliret pariter quisquamque senescat Sl.; et si deliret quisquam par- 


iterque senescat A. 
v. 1143 in urbem SI. A ; ad urbem GH. 
v. 1162 separated from 1163 by 3 verses Sl. ; by 5 verses GH ; followed by 1163 A. 


In SI., after 1169, the order of the verses is: 1172, 1171, 1170, 1173, 1174, then 
four verses inserted, then 1175, etc. 
v. 1178 accrescet SI.; accrescat A. 
v. 1186 audentes SI. ; audaces A. 
v. 1211 aue SI. H; ait A. 
v. 1241 causa possit S/.; causa magnum A. 

Between 1262 and 1263, two verses are inserted in SL., but lacking in dans A. 
These verses are: 


Ira furore minus modico distare uidetur 
Cum nimis excederet in grauitate modum. 
Fols. 38” and 39° 
v. 3327 et dicens Sl. AH ; hec dicens I ; — comes ipsa libenter Sl. ; comesque libenter A. 
v. 3337 ut pedibus uti posset propriisque reuerti Sl.; ut pedibus niti propriis possetque 
reuerti A. 

v. 33965 illam Sl. ; eam A. 

v. 3396 quicquam Sl. B. H.; quiquam A. 

v. $421 istud SI. ; illud A. 

By these indications derived from the leaves which I have had a chance to 
collate it will be observed that the text of Sl. quite often diverges from BH in 
passages where the provenience of the manuscript might be apparent. Although 
these elements are insufficient to permit basing any theory upon them, is it not 


1 The readings of SI. are here compared with those of BHGI (according to the data of Mr Mozley) 
and A (after Wright’s edition). 
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permissible to suppose that the conclusion of the text with verse 3842 (‘incurrit 
facti conditione sui’) was common to a group of manuscripts larger than that to 
which B and H belong? 

Let us now pass to an examination of Vespasianus E xij. The Speculum is 
presented as follows in the catalog of the Cotton Collection: ‘Speculum Stultorum, 
libellus compositus a Johanne Sarisberiensi, S. Theol. Doctore eximio ad Wil- 
lelmum Nigellum, cum praefatione de ratione et vindicatione tituli, quibusdam 
videbatur esse ridiculus.’ This notation is doubtless based upon a remark inserted 
by the scribe on the verso of fol. 13 between the prose preface! and the verse text 
(fol. 14°) :*Libellum istum qui dicitur Speculum Stultorum composuit Saresberien- 
sis Sacre theologie doctor eximius sicud patet in Epistula blesensis directa Sares- 
buryensi Regracians sibi pro libello quem composuit de nugis Curialium et iste 
Saresburiensis morabatur cum (?) Thoma cantuariensi.’ Oudin had already 
pointed out the mistake in the catalog which misled Mr Mozley.? This manu- 
script, fols. 10” to 77‘, contains the complete text of Nigel’s work. At the close we 
find the following addition of six verses: 

Christe vagas asini nugas crimenque driani, 
A nobis tenebras mentis et ammoveas. 

Ac de pressura mundi nos sorteque dura, 
Salvos custodi regnaque redde poli. 

Burnelli dicta multo moderamine ficta, 
Spernere qui querit, semper Asellus erit. 


The verses are followed by the formula: ‘Explicit Speculum Stultorum. Amen.’ A 
much more recent hand — seventeenth-century at the latest? — has inclosed 
these six verses in a bracket accompanied by the note: ‘Hexastichon istud non 
habet Codex Camdenianus, nec in exemplaribus impressis reperitur.’ On fol. 76", 
opposite verse 3826, of which the last words ‘inficiatur opus’ are underlined, the 
same hand has written: ‘rege iubente suo ms. Camd.’ 

What is this MS. Camdenianus here referred to? We know that William Cam- 
den’s manuscripts were inherited by his friend Sir Robert Cotton. Now there are 
only two manuscripts of the Speculum in the latter’s collection. This fact would 
guide our attention to MS. Titus A xz, which corresponds to the marginal notes 
of Vespasianus E xij. Although the Titus A zz shows no traces of having been 
in Camden’s library, it appears that its presence there may be affirmed. 

The text in Vespasianus E xij. (which is complete) has a mixed character which 
renders its classification impossible until the British manuscripts containing the 
Speculum have been examined in detail. While comparing the text of this manu- 
script with the passages indicating the double tradition a (A-N) and 6 (E-I) as 
given by Mr Mozley, I have arrived at the following results: (1) in the preface, 
Vesp. associates itself with group §; (2) in the text corresponding to pp. 11-65 of 
Wright’s edition, our manuscript agrees in 31 cases with group a and in 16 cases 
with group a; (3) then a marked change occurs; as against eight agreements with 


1 It ends on fol. 13°. 
2 C. Oudin, Commentarius de Scriptoribus Ecclesiae Antiquis (Leipzig, 1722), 11, 1507, 1654. 
3 Is it perhaps that of Sir Robert Cotton? 
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group §, there are thirty with group @ in the section of the Speculum correspond- 
ing to pp. 66-124 of Wright; (4) in general, the sequence conforms to the BH 
tradition against EFL. It should be noted that when Vesp. E xij agrees with 
group 8, it is most often association with the BH family, and when it supports the 
a tradition, it frequently accords with the DK family. 

My fragmentary acquaintance with the British manuscripts precludes my 
explaining as yet the textual complexity of our manuscript. 

Not having as yet collated the Munich manuscript, lat. 23820 (1462), I am 
not able to comment upon it at this point. In it the Speculum occupies fols 243— 
282. 

The fragments which appear in MSS 237 and 14529 of the same library present 
only slight variations. The two codices give the text of the list of religious orders: 
Monac. 237, fols 218'—220", contains vv. 2037-2468, and Monac. 14529, fol. 
154”, vv. 2457-2468, and fols 160'-166', vv. 2037-2450. Of these manuscript frag- 
ments, the first belonged to Hartmann Schedel, and was copied by him at Leipzig 
while studying at the university in 1460, as is attested by the numerous notes 
which he added to the manuscript. The owner and scribe of the second was the 
monk Johann Tegernpeck, who likewise made his copy while studying at the 
University of Leipzig in 1466. The Querela Brunelli was transcribed between 
January 28 (the date appears in the explicit of the Brunellus de tribus animalibus, 
fol. 154”) and the Saturday before the festival of St Scholastica (cf. the explicit 
of Martinus Dumiensis de quatuor virtutibus). The second fragment is posterior 
to the latter date, but before St Matthias’s Day (February 25), on which the 
transcription of the subsequent work was completed. 

The texts of these two manuscripts belong to group §.' They are very closely 
related, as will appear from the following list of passages: 

. 2049 miles quia M'M?, Miles ne A. 

. 2051 saltidinus M' saldidinus M?; salodinus A. 

. 2058 flamellus M'M?; profinellus A. 

. 2078 solis M'M?; satis A. 

2091-92 given by M'M? E-I; omitted by A. 

2095 culpa M'M?; culpam A. 

2117 aut uolat M'M?; que uolat A. 

2131-32 given by M'M? E-I ; omitted by A. 

2137-8 omitted by M'M? A; given by E-I. 

2139 magis agis M'M?; magis, magis A. 

2146 debet nam M'M’; frater habet A. 

2200 trilustralis M'M? A; claustralis EFL. 

2245 non spernunt M'M? E-B; non semper A. 

2279 tegebat M'M? E-B; protexit A. 

2303 lex est licitumque M'M? E-B; lex noua lutumque A. 
2394-5 omitted by M'M? (2393-4 omitted by ALG); given by EFBH. 
2403-4 given by M'M? E-H; omitted by AGI. 

2462 mihi ferre solent M'M? B; me nocere solent A, ete. 


SFSASASSAARAAAAKAS 


In spite of the great resemblances which they present, these two texts (M' and 
M?) do not seem to derive one from the other, but rather from a common source. 


1 They are designated below as follows: M'= Monac. 237; M?= Monac. 14529. 
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Might not this source be a course at the university, since the two manuscripts 
are the work of students?! Researches along this line and perhaps also an exami- 
nation of Monac. 23820 will doubtless cast some light on the question. 

To conclude the enumeration of manuscripts unused by Mr Mozley, I offer 
some details on the Sainte Geneviéve codex. It belonged to one Francois Pynart, 
a monk of the Clairvaux order whom I have been as yet unable to identify other- 
wise. It contains the charming description of springtime (vv. 503-536) which fig- 
ures in this anthology, fols 115'-116". The text conforms to A with only ortho- 
graphical variants.” 

But apart from the manuscripts of the Speculum, it is by no means superfluous 
to consider the texts of its various editions, even of those of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. As a proof of this contention I cite only the Frankfurt edition of 1602, in 
which the Speculum is published after the Praxis Jocandi and other pieces under 
the following title: Ad Asinum altioribus ac doctoratui propemodum inhiantem 
Digressio lepidissima. 

The text of this edition, which supports group £, offers a lacuna not elsewhere 
observed in any of the known manuscripts of the Speculum Stultorum: p. 488, 
after vv. 3219-3220, is read the fol'owing distich: 


Talia dicenti Nisi de nare sinistra 
Frigidus erupit sanguis et ipse levis (vv. 3441-42). 


From verse 3441 to the end (3878) there is no important lacuna to be noted. 

Now this edition of the Speculum is not dependent upon an older edition, but 
has been established on the basis of a manuscript, as is indicated by the first page: 
‘Ad Asinum .... lepidissima, nunc primum ex manuscripto Regii cujusdam 
Goraddivi Italogermani in lucem edita.’ I have not yet been able to find this 
manuscript, which appears related to the Munich codices. It therefore seems in- 
teresting to cite some characteristics of the text it contains in the Frankfurt 
print. The prose preface is lacking and the poetic text shows clear signs of corrup- 
tion. While preserving the characteristic features of group £, it offers a very large 
number of variants due to faulty readings, transpositions of verses and words, 
etc. In thirty-one instances distichs which appear in A are lacking in the number 
of one, two, three, or even four, to a total of 76 verses. 

The edition described by Hain under No. 16217 (Proctor 2904, Copinger 6585) 
exhibits the same characteristics as the Frankfurt print, but the attractive and 
natural hypothesis of a common origin must be rejected in the light of quite con- 
siderable differences. In the first 200 verses, I have noted a number of variants 
which give ample indication that our two editions are based on different manu- 
scripts, though the latter are quite closely related. 

The text of this incunabulum is slightly more complete than that of the Frank- 
furt edition, since it contains vv. 201-202, 435-436, 1953, and 2449-50, which are 
absent in the latter. 


1 Born in 1440, Hartmann Schedel was twenty years old when he copied Monac. 237. 
2 In connection with this manuscript it may be noted that the author of the catalog was unable to 
identify the text on fols. 40°43”, which is no other than Horace, Ep. 1, to Lollius. 
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In spite of the mistrust inspired by these editions in view of the absence of vv. 
3843-78 in the manuscripts of group 8 noted by Mr Mozley, it seems desirable to 
supply here the readings of the editions in question which differ from Wright’s 
text at this point: 

v. 3844 qui Fr. Ed. (Hain 16217); quod Wr. 

v. 3845 isti Fr. Ed.; ipsi Wr. 

v. 3848 gratuito corde quam tenuisse manu Fr. Ed.; Corde libenti, quam detinuisse 

manum Wr. 

. 83849 proque bonis meritis Fr. Ed. ; maxime pro meritis Wr. 

3852 etcaue ne tandem clamet Fr. Ed.; mane quod hinc non sit clamor Wr. 

$855 cum Fr. Ed.; dum Wr. 

3858 quamque notastis ita Fr. Ed.; nam docet auctor ita Wr. 

$860 discretus lector denotat illa sibi Fr. Ed.; scrutetur lector caute quid ipsa uelint 
Wr. 

3861 et cum signarit Fr. Ed. (signauerit Ed.) ; designare sibi Wr. 

$865 quidam Fr. Ed.; qui dum Wr. circa uana Fr. Ed.; talia certe Wr. 

3866 atque Fr. Ed.; saepe Wr. 

3868 recte Fr. Ed.; illud Wr. 

$869 quum (qui Ed.) fuit ineptus Fr. Ed.; quaesiuit inepta Wr. 

$871 tantum (tutum Ed.) aliena pericla cauere Fr. Ed. ; felix aliena pericula cautum 
Wr. 

$872 nequeunt flecti uel Fr. Ed.; faciunt formant et Wr. 

. 8874 sufficiunt Fr. Ed. ; sufficiant Wr. 

. 8875 quod Fr. ; quid Wr. 

. 8877 piae Fr.; pie Wr. 

v. 3878 atque pio Nato sit cui laus et honor Fr. Ed.; felici nato quod roget omnis 
homo Wr 


We may now rectify two points in Mr Mozley ’s second article. (1) It would be 
an anachronism to date Richard James’s manuscript No. 165 as of the eighteenth 
century, since a description of this manuscript appears in Bernard’s Catalogi. 
(2) In the case of MS. 1701-4 at Brussels (No. 180 in Van den Gheyn’s Catalog), 
Mone’s transcription, which Mr Mozley used, is incomplete. The Speculum ap- 
pears as follows in this manuscript: (a) fol. 122’, 2nd col., vv. 1-54; (b) fols. 123"- 
136", Ist col., vv. 667-3878; (c) fols. 136°, 2nd col.—137", 2nd col., vv. 205-594; 
(d) fol. 188'v, vv. 2854-3083, which also appear under (b). If we use (c) to fill 
out the lacuna found between (a) and (b), it is reduced to 150 verses (55-204) 
plus 72 (595-666), i.e., 222 verses instead of 460. 

But these are minor details, and I wish to raise the more essential question: 
how should we reconstitute the original text of Nigel’s work? At the outset, I 
am somewhat surprised at Mr Mozley’s attitude toward stemmata, the construc- 
tion of which he views primarily as a jeu d’esprit. We may well view the matter 
in another light: possessing as he does a profound knowledge of the British 
manuscripts and having information on the continental manuscripts at his dis- 
posal, Mr Mozley was particularly well equipped to show in a stemma the rela- 
tions prevailing among the various manuscripts of the Speculum bequeathed to 
us by the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries. Even if it were impossible to 
get back to the main line of descent, which had perhaps split at a point close to its 
beginning, it would still be possible, by minute classification, to define its course 
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in spite of its more than thirty branches, and thus to clarify an apparatus criticus 
otherwise comparatively dense. 

Rejecting this system of established utility, Mr Mozley goes back to the system 
of using the best manuscript as often practised by Romance scholars. I do not 
wish to stir up once more the perennial and seemingly futile debate on methods 
of text establishment, but I must confess that the use of the best manuscript 
(which usually varies according to the editor and even from edition to edition 
with the same editor) seems to me deficient in scientific severity. Particularly in 
the case before us, Mr Mozley’s choice is curious and even illogical. His respect 
for the antiquity of A induces him to adopt this manuscript as the basis for his 
text. Yet he finds in the readings of group 8 older elements than those which 
appear in A; he admits the frequent superiority of the readings of 8 over those of 
A, and proposes to use them (rather than the readings of other representatives of 
group a) to correct A where the latter is faulty. Obviously he is thus making 6 the 
base for his text without saying so. In this sense I am quite in agreement with 
Mr Mozley, and this is also, I believe, the opinion of W. B. Sedgwick' who, 
though having only Wright’s edition at hand, observes that the readings of 8 
are frequently, and perhaps almost invariably, preferable. 

Adding to Sedgwick’s notes those supplied by Mozley, we shall no longer hesi- 
tate to give our preference to group @. Finally, I wish to add one more probative 
argument connected with the story of the Cistercian Fromondus and his dogs. 
(a) In vv. 1045-6, Burnellus imposes on Fromondus the killing of his dogs as a 
condition for peace. (b) Vv. 1073-74 celebrate the death of Grimbaldus and the 
other molossians. (c) Burnellus comes back to the death of his dogs in v. 1233 
when recounting his adventures to his traveling companion Arnoldus. 

One question immediately arises: when were the dogs killed? We must admit 
that A offers no explanation. The other manuscripts of group a regarding which 
I have been able to obtain information also offer no aid (CD'OP).? In all of them 
(along with variants of no interest) we find in the passage which should offer the 


solution: 
Nec mora, Fromundus, correptis fuste molossis, 
Disponit socium fallere fraude suum. 


If the dogs do not die in a, such is not the case in the manuscripts of group 8 
(EFGHIST), the edition described by Hain under no. 16217, and the Frankfurt 
edition, which give for this passage the following reading: 


Nec mora, Fromundus, correpto fuste, molossis 
Omnibus extinctis, acceleravit iter, 


or a text closely approximating this (MS. Sloane 1831 B stands between the two 
traditions by giving v. 1057 in the form ‘Nec mora, correptus Fromundus morte 


1 ‘The Textual Criticism of Mediaeval Latin Poets,’ SpecuLum, v (1930), 288 ff. 

2 For my information on the foreign manuscripts which I have not been able to collate I am in- 
debted to the kindness of the Custodian of the Breslau University Library, of Mr F. Marsh of Dublin, 
and particularly of Messrs A.J. Collins and E. G. Millar of the British Museum, and to Mr O. E. 
Hillowe of the Bodleian. I take this opportunity of expressing my gratitude for their assistance. 
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molossis’ and v. 1058 as in A). The reading of group 6 is manifestly preferable. 
Adding this argument to those of my predecessors, I believe there is reason, in 
establishing the text of the Speculum Stultorum, to reject resolutely A, its descend- 
ents, and its collaterals in favor of the members of group 8. 

I am as yet unable to fix the choice of a base manuscript; but in spite of the 
lacunae in the manuscripts of group 8, it ought to be possible to constitute a 
less confused text and one decidedly preferable to that proposed by Mr Mozley. 


BrussEts, DECEMBER, 1931. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES 


Since writing the above article, I have had an opportunity to study Monacensis 
23820 which, far from presenting an original type, belongs simply to the category 
of manuscripts in which v. 2587 ff. are lacking. 

My researches have led me to discover the existence of a relative of this manu- 
script in the library at Gotha. My attention was attracted to this copy of the 
Speculum Stultorum by a perusal of E. Voigt, ‘Kleinere lateinische Denkmiiler der 
Thiersage.”! Voigt alludes to a prose prologue to the Speculum printed by Jacobs 
in his Beitrédge zur dlteren Literatur,? which gave, however, only a description of 
the manuscript, and the author reproduced only an excerpt from the prologue.’ 

The manuscript Chartaceus B. 517 dates from the fifteenth century, and the 
Speculum occupies in it fols 136" to 195”. At the end of the preceding work we read: 
‘Anno domini mcccc° decimo octavo finitus ante diem palmarum quinta feria, 
etc.’ It is therefore probable that the transcript of Nigel’s work is slightly pos- 
terior to that date. The poem is preceded by the prose prologue (occupying 83 
pages) and begins in the middle of fol. 140". It ends with the distich ‘Munera .. . 
nephanda tegunt’ (vv. 2585-86), which associates it with the manuscripts T, 
V2, V3, V4, V7, and Monacensis 23820. 

Observing that the Munich Latin manuscripts 237 and 14519 had been copied 
by students at Leipzig, I asked the director of the University Library in the latter 
city whether there were any copies of the Speculum in his collections. My hopes 
were not disappointed : Codex 1591 at Leipzig actually does contain Nigel’s poem. 
It is a small volume of 62 paper folios with a transcript dating from the fifteenth 
century. The Speculum fills the whole volume, though incompletely, since the 
prose is lacking, as well as vv. 3861-78 of Wright’s edition. This copy belongs to 
the same group as those which served as base for the Leipzig edition (Conrad 
Kachelofen: Hain 16217) and the Frankfurt edition (G. Draud), though it does not 
show the characteristic lacuna at vv. 3221-3440. The absence of vv. 3861-3878 
is due to the loss of either the last folio or a considerable part of the manuscript. 


1 Quellen und Forschungen, xxv (1878), 28. 

* Fr. Jacobs and F. A. Uckert, Beitrége zur dlteren Literatur und Merkwiirdigkeiten der herzogl. 
6ffentl. Bibl. zu Gotha (Leipzig, 1835-38), 111, 59-61. 

5 Here I preserve a terminology which is traditional but, in my opinion, erroneous, for it seems 
evident that the prose prologue is nothing more than an explanatory letter (doubtless an open letter) 
addressed by Nigel to his friend Guillaume de Longchamp, to whom he had previously sent his poem. 
I plan to emphasize this observation in a later study. 
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I add a few notes on the Prague fragments. MS. IJI.D.17 (No. 469) of J. 
Truhlé?’s catalogue contains no more than one sheet of the Mirror of Fools, 
but this sheet is valuable because it offers vv. 2530-86 of the poem, the last verse 
being followed by the formula: ‘Explicit Brunellus Domini Wenceslay, etc.’ The 
copy belongs to 1397 or a previous year. 

The other Prague fragment (X.D.9=No. 1888 of the catalogue) is longer: it 
includes the whole prose text followed by the first two verses of the poem. The 
prose presents the same characteristics as in MS. 23820 at Munich, which would 
associate it with the family 7, V?, V°, etc. 

A thorough study of the codex (the details of which are too long for enumera- 
tion at this point) has made it possible for me to establish with certainty, I be- 
lieve, that four gatherings of 12 sheets have been torn out at the end of the 
volume. Of these 48 sheets, 134 were occupied by Geoffroy de Vinsauf’s De Statu 
Curiae Romanae, which is still mentioned in an old table of contents attached to 
the cover. In view of the average number of lines on the pages of the volume 
(38), the remaining 343 sheets could not have contained more than a text of some 
2600 lines. This conclusion confirms the hypothesis concerning the relationship 
of the manuscript with those containing 2586 verses. 

The two Pragenses are thus two of the most ancient, if not absolutely the most 
ancient, representatives preserved of the group T, V?, V°, etc. 

Parisinus 16529 presents many affinities with the codices just described: the 
prose appears in the same abbreviated form and the text often agrees with that 
of Monac. 23820 as against that of the British manuscripts of group 8." It is there- 
fore probable that the majority of the manuscripts of the Speculum preserved in 
continental libraries and belonging to group 8 derive from one archetype older 
than the close of the fourteenth century (since the Parisinus is dated 1391 and 
some Pragenses go back respectively to about 1394 and 1397), the origin of which 
may perhaps yet be determined. Thus an interesting part of the history of Nigel’s 
text would be established: the introduction and the diffusion of the Speculum 
Stultorum on the Continent. 


BrvusseE.s, DECEMBER, 1932. 


1 An easy explanation is possible of the final lacuna in the Parisinus (the text of which does not 
go beyond v. 2508, but is manifestly incomplete in its present form, since an advertisement at the 
bottom of the last page announces v. 2509 to be read at the beginning of the following quaternion) : 
after v. 2508, 78 verses remained to be copied, and there may have been added to the manuscript a 
sheet folded in two in order to finish the transcript. It is this sheet which is now lost. 
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THE FEAST OF PURIM AND THE ORIGINS 
OF THE BLOOD ACCUSATION 
By CECIL ROTH 


Last year (1932) the Jewish carnival-feast of Purim, commemorating the triumph 
of Mordecai and Esther in Susa of old, happened to fall on Tuesday, March 22, 
with an aftermath on the following day. Good Friday came immediately after- 
wards. The approximation is unusually close, but is neither unparalleled nor 
unsurpassed. For example, as recently as 1921, Purim actually fell on Good Fri- 
day itself. There is no need here to go into the causes of this calendrical vagary, 
with its paradoxical consequence of a Christian Easter which can fall a whole 
month before its Jewish prototype. It is sufficient to point out that (owing to the 
attempt of the Council of Niceae to prevent the exact coincidence between the 
two, or at least to secure that the Jewish celebration should fall after the Chris- 
tian), Easter Sunday may occur as early as March 22: while, when there is a 
supplementary month of Adar intercalated in the Jewish calendar (a device 
resorted to seven times in every nineteen years) Purim may be as late as March 
27. In consequence, it happens with relative frequency that the traditional 
Jewish carnival season — the sole occasion for a certain degree of licensed liber- 
tinism in the Jewish calendar — can coincide approximately with the most sol- 
emn period of the Christian year. 

The motif of the Purim festival is familiar. It is the season of the downfall of 
Haman and the nullification of his knavish devices: and the enmity felt for that 
unfortunate worthy was symbolically revived year by year and vigorously ex- 
pressed. Sir James Fraser has made us familiar with the idea that we have here 
simply a relic of the universally spread conception of the Scapegoat and its ac- 
companying rites.' It is certainly the fact that the infliction of exemplary punish- 
ment on the effigy of their long-dead adversary was an ancient and almost uni- 
versal Purim custom amongst the Jews. The Roman Emperors Honorius and 
Theodorius forbade them to burn effigies of Haman ‘on a cross’ at one of their 
festivals: and a formal abjuration of the practice was formerly obligatory on 
neophytes in the Greek church.? In Mesopotamia, we are informed, at the period 
which corresponds with the European Dark Ages, ‘the young men make an 
effigy of Haman four or five days before Purim, and hang it from the roof. On 
the day itself, they make a bonfire into which they cast the effigy, while they 
stand around it jesting and singing. At the same time they hold a ring above the 
fire and pass it from side to side through the flames.”* 

Similar customs continued to prevail throughout the Middle Ages, and after. 
Thus, in Italy, the Jewish children used to indulge in a battle of nuts, while the 
adults rode through the streets tilting at one another with fir-branches. The 
festivities would close with a fanfare of trumpets round a doll or other effigy 


1 The Golden Bough, v1, 360 ff., 392 ff. 
2 See the references ibid., pp. 392-398. 
3 Arukh, s.v. Shur. 
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supposed to represent Haman, which would then be burned with all solemnity 
at the stake.! In Frankfort-on-Main, down to a comparatively recent date, it 
was customary to stage a symbolical conflagration of waxen candles in the form 
of the villains of the Purim story, which would blaze merrily in the synagogue 
while the book of Esther was being read.” 

All of this is not altogether unfamiliar. A point which has hitherto been over- 
looked — even by the omniscient Fraser — is that sometimes the Purim scape- 
goat was not necessarily an effigy. We hear of a remarkable episode in Provence, 
where up to the fourteenth century the Jews enjoyed a high degree of prosperity 
and autonomy. We are at Manosque, in the spring of 1306. The Jews of the city 
are indicted before the civil authority on the accusation that ‘in their presump- 
tuousness, overlooking the respect due to God, and in contempt and dishonour 
of all Christiandom,’ they had executed summary justice a short while before on 
one of their coreligionists. A certain Sahat (Saadiah?) described the circum- 
stances. He informed the Court how on the feast called Purim many Jews had 
flogged naked through their carriére one Benedict, son of the Jewess Rassena, in 
punishment for his having been found with a certain woman. The case was not 
unique. Another Jew, named Nascassonus, had been treated by the Jews with 
hardly less contumely, for he was similarly driven through the streets dressed in 
women’s clothes — another license which the Jews permitted themselves, as we 
know from other sources, only on Purim.’ 

Now, in that particular year, Purim had fallen on March 8, and Easter exactly 
a month later. The Jewish ebullience could naturally be ascribed therefore to the 
prevailing Carnival spirit. But, had the two celebrations coincided, matters 
would have been quite different. It would not have been surprising if, under such 
circumstances, unsympathetic Gentile observers had suspected that the Jews 
had simply been engaged in a blasphemous parody of the Passion. On the other 
hand, it would not have been altogether unnatural had the coarser spirits among 
the Jews themselves introduced into the proceedings a spirit of mockery of the 
religion in the name of which they were submitted to daily humiliation and suffer- 
ing. If this were so, we would have the nucleus of a Ritual Murder story, center- 
ing upon a core of unimpeachable veracity, ready to hand. 

Not that exact coincidence of dates was essential for the introduction of this 
element. Indeed, even in the harmless incident at Manosque, some religious feel- 
ing seems to have been aroused. Another case of the sort, with a Christian in- 
stead of a Jewish victim, and carried to a grimmer conclusion, took place at 
Bray, in northern France, in 1191. A certain vassal of the French crown had 


1 Abraham, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, ed. C. Roth (2nd edition, 1932), p. 402. 

2 Schudt, Jiidische Merckwiirdigkeiten, 11, 309. 

3 Camille Arnaud, Essai sur la condition des Juifs en Provence au Moyen-Age (Forcalquier, 1879), 
pp. 48-49. For masquerading in female clothes, cf. Abrahams, op. cit., p. 261. An edict of Childebert 
referred to by Agobard (apud Migne, Patrologia Latina, civ, 84-85), seems to imply that the Jews 
were accustomed to go in procession through the streets at Easter-tide: this may similarly refer to 
Purim. For further references which throw some light upon the points under discussion, see now 
Doniach, Purim: an Historical Study (Philadelphia, 1933), p. 171 ff. 
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killed a Jew of the city. The dead man’s coreligionists clamored for justice, and 
obtained permission from their suzerain, the Countess of Champagne, to exe- 
cute the murderer with their own hands. It happened to be Purim: and the fact 
suggested to them the foolish idea of a ribald procession, in which their victim, 
preparatory to meeting his punishment, was to play the part of Haman. Accord- 
ing to subsequent accounts (which can hardly be accepted implicitly) they tied 
his hands behind his back, placed a crown of thorns upon his head, and scourged 
him through the streets. The report reached the ears of the grasping Philip 
Augustus, king of France. The latter saw his opportunity. Sending an armed force 
over the border, he seized upon the Jews and had more than eighty of them 
burned at the stake (March 18, 1191). Only children under thirteen years of age 
were spared, being apparently forced to embrace Christianity. Among the vic- 
tims were the famous Rabbis Jacob and Isaac of Bray remembered honorably in 
the annals of Hebrew literature.' It is obvious that Philip Augustus’ move was 
motivated in part at least by political reasons; his principal object being to en- 
force his suzerainty over Champagne. Be that as it may, here is another instance 
in which the accusation of Ritual Murder could be raised with a certain degree 
of foundation, however distorted, in fact. 

The same is probably the case with the prototype of the whole series — an 

episode reported by the fifth-century Church historian, Socrates, as having taken 
place about the year 415: 
Now a little after this the Jews paid the penalty for further lawless acts against the 
Christians. At Inmestar, a place so-called, which lies betwen Chalcis and Antioch in Syria, 
the Jews were in the habit of celebrating certain sports among themselves: and, whereas 
they habitually did many foolish actions in the course of their sports, they were put be- 
yond themselves [on this occasion] by drunkenness, and began deriding Christians and 
even Christ himself in their games. They derided the Cross and those who hoped in the 
Crucified, and they hit upon this plan. They took a Christian child and bound him to a 
cross and hung him up; and to begin with they mocked and derided him for some time; 
but after a short space they lost control of themselves, and so ill-treated the child that they 
killed him... .? 

It is almost universally agreed that this episode, if founded in fact, was merely 
an outrage committed by some drunken ruffians on the occasion of Purim. How- 
ever, it is the earliest antecedent for the mediaeval Ritual Murder accusation on 
record, other than the grisly, but entirely academic, allegations made by Apion 
(Josephus, Contra Apionem, 1, 8, §95) and Democritus (as reported by the 
tenth-century lexicographer Suidas). Subsequent to it, the earliest instance 
of the allegation that has come down to us dates from more than seven centuries 
later. The lack of evidence does not conclusively prove, however, that it was not 
brought up in the meantime. That the general hatred against the Jew expressed 
itself in the intervening centuries in some grim accusation of the sort is not by 
any means unlikely. On the other hand, there were certainly some occasions (as 
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1 Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 123-124. 
2 Historia Ecclesiastica, vu, §16: cf. Jessop and James, St William of Norwich, pp. lxxii-lxxiii, for 


the translation here given. 
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we know from the early instances cited above) when the Purim sports, although 
not carried to an extreme, attracted the suspicions of oversensitive Christians. 

It is, however, with the episode of William of Norwich, in 1144, that the con- 
tinuous history of the Ritual Murder libel begins. Recent theory maintains that 
the child had died in a cataleptic fit and was buried alive by his relatives, who 
endeavored to shield themselves by putting the blame on the Jews. Whether or 
not this was the case, it must be noticed that many elements of the later Blood 
Accusation are missing. The connection with the Passover is only accidental. The 
day on which the murder was said to have been committed was the Wednesday 
in Holy Week, March 22, which happened to be the second day of the Jewish 
feast. According to the envenomed oration made by the priest Godwin before the 
Synod, as reported by Thomas of Monmouth, the outrage was so fixed because 
of the incidence of the day not in the Jewish, but in the Christian calendar 
(‘dominice passionis ebdomada’) on which days the Jews were bound to carry 
out such practices (‘ex dierum quibus tale quid a iudaeis fieri debuerit habitu- 
dine’). The murder of the child was thus in imitation of the Passion, with no 
ulterior motive. The apostate Theobald of Canterbury similarly asserted (if the 
account is correct) that every year the Jews ‘must sacrifice a Christian in some 
part of the world to the Most High God in scorn and contempt of Christ, that 
so they might avenge their sufferings on Him,’ the choice of place being made by 
a conference of Rabbis which assembled at Narbonne: but he did not bring the 
outrage into connection with the Passover.’ Similarly neither in his unbalanced 
account, nor in any other portion of the record, is there any question of the use of 
the blood for any specific purpose. These two elements, therefore, had not yet 
made their appearance. 

The ghastly accusation was repeated at Gloucester in 1168 before it had time 
to be imitated outside England. Contemporary records of the episode are vague 
and scanty. The child in question, one Harold, was reported to have been stolen 
by the Jews about February 21, and hidden until March 17, when he was cir- 
cumcized (?) and murdered in imitation of the Passion.’ Nothing is said regarding 
the customary or ritual nature of such offences. The dates given, however, are 
significant. That year, Passover fell on March 26, Good Friday on March 29; 
and twelve days before that date it was the Lenten season rather than the period 
of preparation for the Jewish feast which was most in evidence. February 21, 
however, approximated closely enough with Purim, which began on February 
24. Is it possible that in this whole story, with its inexplicable gap between the 
kidnapping of the child and his assassination, we have a Ritual Murder associ- 
ated with Purim rather than with Passover, but deferred in execution so as to 


1 Jessop and James, St William of Norwich, p. 44. The reference of the editors to the Passover 
Week in their introduction is not borne out by the wording of the text. 

2 Op. cit., p. 98. Joseph Jacobs, in his masterly article in the Jewish Encyclopaedia, 11, 260 ff., 
assumes a reference to the Passover which is again not justified by the text. It may be mentioned that 
the use of the same word Pascha both for the Jewish Passover and for the Christian Easter, is respon- 
sible for a great deal of confusion in this respect. 

3 See the sources in Jessop and James, op. cit., pp. Ixxiv-Ixxv. 
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approximate with the Passion season? Whether this is so or not, the Passover 
element is lacking. It appears that this began to figure only at a later period, 
after the close general approximation of that festival with Easter, when the 
Jews were alleged to imitate the tragedy of the Passion on some helpless Christian 
(therefore, it may be presumed, a Christian child) began to impress the popular 
imagination. 

In all that has preceded, there is nothing of the essential element of the Blood 
accusation, i.e., that the supposed murderers employed the blood (or, for that 
matter, any part of the body) for some specific purpose, ritual or otherwise. This 
is, of course, an old conception, consistently advanced against any unpopular 
person or section of humanity. We meet it in the vampire-legend, no less than in 
the story of Jack the Giant Killer. A typical piece of mediaeval Jewish folk-lore 
read some such motive into the persecutions in ancient Egypt; and, in the old 
Haggadahs, or Passover liturgies, printed at Venice in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, one is regaled with a wood-cut of the arch-persecutor taking a 
bath in blood, with the couplet beneath (in Italian, printed in Hebrew charac- 
ters): 


Faraé si lava con sangue per la lepra guarire; 
Perfino l’acqua si converte in sangue, e lo fa languire . . . 


Similarly, in the fifteenth century, it was popularly credited that the trans- 
fusion of children’s blood had been prescribed to save Pope Innocent vu in his 
last illness; the results being fatal to both patient and victim. The person held 
responsible for this experiment (the first of its kind on record) was, as it happens, 
the Supreme Pontiff’s Jewish body-physician. For it was inevitable that in an 
age when Jews enjoyed such unpopularity, combined with such renown in medi- 
cal science, they should be associated with any ridiculous cure which the popular 
fantasy invented. There was an outstanding instance, in the winter of 1235, 
when a number of Jews at Fulda, in what is now Hesse Nassau, were put to 
death on a charge of murdering the five children of a miller living in the vicinity. 
Under torture, they were said to have confessed the crime, stating that they had 
committed it to obtain blood for the purpose of healing. It is true that the Em- 
peror Frederick 11 set on foot an enquiry which completely absolved the Jews of 
all blame.' But the episode serves to show how the use of blood — not, indeed, 
with any specific religious motive — had become associated with the Jews in the 
general mind, not withstanding all the inherent improbabilities in the story. 
Here, then, we have a further component to add to the complex libel which was 
becoming evolved. 

And the precise motive? Thomas of Cantimpré provided it, very shortly after, 
in his Bonum Universale de Apibus, 1, 29, §23. In this work he alleged that, ever 
since the Jews had called out to Pilate, ‘His blood be on us and on our children’ 
they had been affected with haemorroids. They had been informed by a wise 
man that they could be cured of this only by Christian blood (‘solo sanguine 
Christiano’) — i.e., that of the Messiah whom they had rejected. However, they 


3 Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, vol. vu, n. 4. 
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followed this advice with wilful blindness, some congregation in every province 
slaughtering a Christian each year in order to obtain blood for distribution. 

Once the two separate ideas of the systematic use of blood by the Jews for some 
purpose (the ‘blood accusation’) and an outrage committed by them on the Pass- 
over, in mockery of the Passion or otherwise (‘Ritual Murder’) had been evolved, 
it was natural enough to merge the two. The Jews used wine — red wine — for 
their Paschal meal: they baked preposterous unleavened bread for their Passover 
fare. Assuredly, the blood must be used for the one or the other! So the popular 
mentality argued. Thus the various elements came to be combined, and associ- 
ated essentially with the Passover season, as has continued to be the case to the 
present time.! 

The view that the essential condition of the Ritual Murder was the parody, or 
imitation, of the Passion upon the person of some helpless Christian? child had 
one curious consequence. The victims were generally revered by the populace as 
martyrs: and in some instances the Church itself, somewhat unwillingly ac- 
quiesced. The cases of ‘St’ William of Norwich, ‘St’ Hugh of Lincoln, ‘St’ Simon 
of Trent, and El Santo Nifio de La Guardia immortalized by Lope de Vega will 
come readily to mind: yet they are only a few out of many. In these cases, there 
is one detail which appears supremely illogical. A child of perhaps three or four 
years, as yet unexposed to the trials and temptations of existence, can hardly 
have had the opportunity to show extraordinary perfection in his daily life. The 
mere fact that he was put to death at the hands of the Jews would not appear to 
give him per se a title to the adoration of the faithful, any more than falling in 
battle against the Saracen did to the average Crusader. If, however, the children 
were slain, not merely in a spirit of vengefulness or in order to obtain the blood, 
but as a quasi-religious ceremony in imitation of the Crucifixion, it is obvious 
that the case was different. Something of the divinity of Jesus himself descended 
upon the innocent boy (it may be noted, en passant, that the victim in early 
cases was never supposed to be a girl) who had suffered in a ceremonial reénact- 
ment of his Passion. Beatification, in the popular heart, at least, was thus a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

It is thus possible to distinguish the following stages in the growth of the 
legend: 

1. The Jews were considered enemies of the human race, and as such were capable of 
any crime, including that of murder (Apion, Democritus). 

2. The Jews were in fact accustomed to commit in the early Spring, at the Purim season, 
some contemptuous formality in which an effigy of Haman figured. On occasion, this was 
transferred to the person of a human being — generally Jewish, exceptionally Christian. 


1 The first combined case apparently dates to the middle of the thirteenth century: but in the face 
of late and confused evidence, it is not easy to tell with certainty. Without wishing to be dogmatic on 
the subject, in view of the enormous number of cases to be examined before any definite conclusions 
can be drawn, I am inclined to believe, that in those charges brought up by ecclesiastical authority 
or by some fanatical cleric the Ritual Murder motif predominated, whereas in those which resulted 
from popular prejudice the blood accusation tended to play a more important part. The differentia- 
tion between these two quite distinct elements is generally overlooked. 

2 In only one mediaeval case (Majorca, 1435) was the supposed victim a Moslem or a Pagan. 
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3. This time of year falling very near Holy Week, and sometimes coinciding with it, the 
procedure was interpreted as an outrage against Christianity. Hence the ritual murder 
accusation (as distinct from that of ordinary murder) came into being. 

4. But something more than pointless outrage was demanded by popular logic. An ob- 
ject also was desired. Hence it was suggested, first, that the blood was used for medicinal 
purposes (Fulda, 1235) or for celebrating the Easter communion (!) (Valréas, 1247). 

5. Ultimately, the close coincidence of the Christian Easter and the Jewish Passover 
brought in another theory — that the Blood was used for the celebration of the Passover 
rites. Subsequently, of course, the period of the year came to be beside the point. 

What has just been said is largely in the nature of conjecture: borne out, in- 
deed, by the original sources, but not definitely proved by them. The thesis is 
based to a large extent on the purely subjective consideration of the essential 
honesty of the human nature, which does not invent so much as elaborate. The 
Ritual Murder accusation, in its various aspects, has been responsible for un- 
told misery for the Jewish people during the past centuries. That age of martyr- 
dom has not yet passed: so little so, indeed, that a specific case has recently been 
raised even in the United States of America, that the general allegation has been 
repeated in an authoritative English work on fifteenth-century Spain, and that 
a trial based upon it took place not long ago in Czechoslovakia. But I cannot 
help feeling that the accusation was founded in the first instance, not so much on 
malice as on misunderstanding: not so much on hatred as on excess of zeal. There 
is in history that which may perhaps explain the origins of the ghastly libel, 
though indeed not providing the slightest justification for it. We have, as so 
often, not the melodrama of a struggle between right and wrong, but a Greek 
tragedy of a conflict in which both sides are prompted by a sense of justice, and 
in which even the fundamental error of the one has at its root a genuine mis- 
understanding. This assuredly makes the drama far more poignant. 


LonpDoNnN. 





THE MUSIC OF THE KINGES NOTE 
By GEORGE L. FROST 


In SpEcuLUM vit (1933), 195-197, Mr Fletcher Collins advances the suggestion 
that The Kinges Note (Canterbury Tales A. 3217) was the tune to which a popular 
mediaeval sequence beginning Ave rex gentis Anglorum was sung. As this sequence 
was used to honor various canonized kings Mr Collins thinks that its music might 
have acquired the name of The Kinges Note, although he admits that his argu- 
ment is founded only on circumstantial evidence. I wish to propose still another 
possibility. Since ‘note’ of course means ‘tune,’ we are justified in looking for 
music rather than words, and, as it happens, there is in existence a piece of music 
with exactly the same title as that of the song that Nicholas sang. In various 
editions of the Scottish Metrical Psalter,' in use between 1564 and 1650, one of the 

7 The 1635 edition of this Psalter was reprinted and edited by the Rev. Neil Livingston: The 
Scottish Metrical Psalter of A.D. 1635, reprinted in full from the original work; the Additional Matter and 
Various Readings found in the Editions of 1565, etc. being appended, and the whole illustrated by Dis- 
sertations, Notes, and Fac-similes . . . (Glasgow, 1864). Attention has lately been directed to this work 
by Sir Richard’R. Terry in A Forgotten Psalter and Other Essays (London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1929). 
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Common Tunes, or tunes which could be used for any psalm of their own meter, 
is called The King’s Tune. According to Livingston (p. 42), it first appears in the 
edition of the Scottish Psalter of 1615, and is also to be found in the English 
Ravenscroft’s Whole Book of Psalms, published in 1621. Ravenscroft implies that 
the tune is of Scottish origin, but, as Canon Havergal says,' early editors were 
careless and not clear in their discussions of the nationality of tunes. Even if the 
tune were Scottish, however, that would be no conclusive proof that Chaucer 
did not know it. 

Our greatest difficulty in proving that The King’s Tune and The Kinges Note 
are the same arises from the problem of dates. The former was printed about two 
hundred and thirty years after the latter was mentioned by Chaucer. But this 
difficulty is apparent rather than real, it seems to me. It is a commonplace of 
musical history that tunes may persist for hundreds of years under various forms 
and with various uses. Canon Havergal, for example, in his History of the Old 
Hundredth Psalm Tune (New York, 1854), p. 51, analyzes the tune into Gregorian 
phrases, and goes so far as to say: ‘Its several strains had been sung by Christian 
voices not only a thousand years before Luther was born, but for centuries before 
the Papal system was developed.’ Havergal’s ingenuity gives us perhaps too 
much scope here, but, since this tune has certainly been in existence for well over 
three hundred and fifty years, we are not suggesting anything beyond the bounds 
of reason in proposing that The Kinges Note lived for some two hundred and 
thirty years after the composition of the Miller’s Tale. Nicholas’ other song, An- 
gelus ad Virginem, was at least one hundred and twenty years old when Chaucer 
spoke of it. 

We should not be over hasty in assuming that the inclusion of The King’s 
Tune in a Psalter indicates that it was of religious rather than secular origin, 
since, as is well known, the different Protestant Psalters made use of music from 
all available sources.” Thus the ‘king’ whose ‘note’ it was might have been a king 
and martyr, as Mr Collins suggests, or indeed the King of Kings, although Mr 
Collins and Dom Anselm Hughes think this unlikely. On the other hand it is 
possible that he was a royal lover of music or composer whose favorite tune it 
was, or again one of the kings of the minstrels* or of the ‘king-game,”‘ so that until 
further evidence comes to light the nature of the words of Nicholas’ song must 
still be left to the imagination of the reader. 

The rarity of the Scottish Metrical Psalter and even of Livingston’s edition of 


1 A Reprint of allthe Tunes in Ravenscroft’ s Book of Psalms, ed. W. H. Havergal (London, 1845), p. vi. 
2 Cf. Sir R. R. Terry’s preface to Calvin's First Psalter (London: Benn, 1932), pp. vi f.: “Turning 
from the psalms to their music we are confronted with the usual difficulty attending all vernacular 
hymnals of the period — the source of their tunes. . . . That the bulk of the tunes in this Psalter have 
not been traced to any known source is not surprising if we remember that in the sixteenth century 


the sharp line of demarcation between “sacred” and “secular” music did not exist. . . . Just as the 
Courtiers of Francis 1 sang Marot’s Psalms to any popular air that took their fancy, so the Huguenots 
adapted, to their vernacular psalms and canticles, tunes that were already familiar. . . . In the task 


of collecting tunes for the early metrical psalters, all was fish that came to the compilers’ net.’ 
* Cf. E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage (Oxford, 1903), 11, 238-239. 
* Chambers, 1, 172-174. 
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it makes it perhaps worth while to reproduce The King’s Tune here in the hope 
that some earlier version of it may be discovered. The one illustrated is the un- 
harmonized version of 1615, since the harmonies added later are of no interest 
to the present inquiry. It might be mentioned that the music is not the same as 
that of Ave rex gentis Anglorum or that of other songs suggested as identifications 
of The Kinges Note, Rex gloriose' and the Welsh Ton y Brenhin. 
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TURONISCH OR TURONIZING? 
By GEORGE F. DAVIDSON 


OF THE numerous minor controversies arising out of the recent publications of 
Professors E. K. Rand and W. Kohler on the script and illumination of the school 
of Tours, one of the most interesting, and indeed one of the most vital, is that 
which is still raging around the Biblical codex St Gall 75. The manuscript in 
question, a well-written work of the early ninth century, is claimed by Kéhler 
for Tours, but relegated tentatively, at least, by Rand to some school other than 
that famous centre, though under its influence. The question, then, whether the 
book is genuinely turonisch or merely ‘turonizing’ is one which still awaits a defi- 
nite solution. 

Following a suggestion made by Professor Rand in an article on the bible of 
Alcuin,’ I took the time, in the early part of this summer, to apply a certain test 
to the codex in question — namely, to examine the various hands found therein 
and compare them with the well-known Turonian hands of the Vatican Livy* — 
a book, according to Kohler, of about the same period as St Gall 75 — in an effort 
to ascertain whether perchance the same scribe might have taken part in the 
writing of the two books. The St Gall manuscript was subjected to a minute 
examination both by myself and by my friend Mr Bernard Peebles of the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome. The results of our joint investigation will be published, 
I hope, before long, and will, at least, pave the way towards an eventual solution 
of the problem. I can state at the moment that none of the Vatican hands appears 
in the bible of St Gall. 

1 J. M. Gibbon, Melody and the Lyric (London: Dent, 1930), p. 7. 

2 Cf. The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1983), p. 787. 

5 ‘A Preliminary Study of Alcuin’s Bible,’ The Harvard Theological Review, xxv (1931), 394. 

* Cod. Lat. Vat. Reg. 762: see E. K. Rand and George Howe, “The Vatican Livy and the Script 
of Tours’, Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, Vol. 1, Bergamo, 1917. 
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~ Srpney Painter, William Marshal, Knight Errant, Baron, and Regent of England. Baltimore: The 

Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. Cloth. Pp. ix+305. $3.00. 

Witu1amM MarsHa. was not only one of the ablest of feudal barons, he was 
also one of the most fortunate. His good luck continued even after his death, for 
he is still remembered as a living human being while his fellow nobles are mere 
names in the indices of collections of mediaeval records. The survival of William’s 
personality is due, of course, to the Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal, the 
rhymed life written shortly after the great earl’s death at the request of his 
family. Since its discovery and publication by P. Meyer, this work has been 
recognized as one of the most valuable sources for the social, institutional, and 
political history of the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries. If Dr Painter 
had merely made the substance of the Histoire available in English he would 
have rendered a great service to all teachers of history. 

He has, however, done much more than this. The Histoire tells little about 
some periods and some episodes in William’s life, and Meyer, in writing his com- 
mentary, was more interested in establishing the historical value of the work than 
in filling these gaps. Dr Painter has succeeded in many cases in supplementing 
and completing the bare outline given by the poet. Naturally enough most of the 
new material deals with William’s later life, when he had become so great a per- 
sonage that few contemporary records fail to mention him. For the earlier years, 
the Histoire is still almost the only source of information. 

The most important additions to our knowledge of William’s career come from 
records of the English administration and deal with his activity as commander 
of the royal army and Regent. Dr Painter believes that William was largely re- 
sponsible for the widsom and energy shown by the government after John’s 
death, and argues against the theory that he was merely a figure-head, advised 
and controlled by Gualo, Peter des Roches and Hubert de Burg. 

Dr Painter has had to work with sources which were often obscure and whose 
real meaning was frequently hidden by administrative and legal formalism. To 
have produced a clear and very readable account from such materials is a real 
achievement. The search for clarity was occasionally led to rather bold hypoth- 
eses, especially in dealing with military operations, but these hypotheses are 
openly acknowledged as such. The reader’s enjoyment of the book is sometimes 
interrupted by needless repetitions of the same thought, especially when the au- 
thor gives a translation of a passage in the Histoire and then summarizes the 
same passage in his own words. In discussing William’s early life, Dr Painter has 
perhaps placed too much trust in Gautier’s ideas of chivalry. 

Textual errors are few. The only serious one is citing Delisle’s Cartulaire Nor- 
mand as a publication of the Société de l’histoire de Normandie instead of the 
Société des Antiquaires de Normandie. The index might have been more service- 
able if individuals had been listed under their first names instead of their sur- 
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However, this is a book which need not be judged on details. Dr Painter’s 
chief aim was to give an understanding of the character of William Marshal. 
He has succeeded in making not only William, but also many of his contem- 
poraries real and interesting people. 

JosePH R. Strayer, 
Princeton University 


F. M. Powicxe, The Medieval Books of Merton College. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1931. Cloth. Pp. 
xii-+287. $7.00. 

Proressor Powicke’s book is an effort to reconstruct the mediaeval collections 
of books of Merton College, Oxford, including both the books which were 
actually kept in the library of the college and the larger number, also the property 
of the college, which were in the hands of the fellows through regular distribu- 
tions. Professor Powicke expressly disclaims the intention of writing a history 
of the library or of preparing a catalogue of the Merton College manuscripts. 
Here are collected, however, much of the essential materials for either. 

The first part of the work reproduces the text of the principal documents deal- 
ing with Merton College books, including an early fourteenth century catalogue 
of the philosophical books, a catalogue of the theological books of ca 1360, the 
documents referring to the electiones or distributions of philosophical books from 
1372, 1375, ca 1410, and 1452, and the wills of Simon de Bredon and William 
Rede, bishop of Chichester, of 1385. 

Using these documents, and a number of records of donations of books in 
the college registers and elsewhere, together with the 320 manuscripts forming 
the present library of Merton, and such books now elsewhere as can be shown to 
have once belonged to the library as a basis, Professor Powicke has, in Part 
of his work, effected a reconstruction of the collection of books of Merton Col- 
lege as they existed in the century prior to the great bequest of William Rede 
in 1385. The chronological arrangement of the descriptions of the manuscripts 
according to their appearance in one or other of the catalogues or electiones, or 
wills or deeds of gift, allows us a view of the books available to the fellows of 
Merton at various periods in the course of the century. In succeeding pages are 
arranged, and described more briefly, the additions made after 1385. The notes 
on donors of books and in identification of authors are of extraordinary value. 

Some of Professor Powicke’s incidental conclusions are of interest. He estimates 
that at various times between the years 1300 and 1500 the college possesses a 
number of manuscripts well over 1500, perhaps approaching 2500. The electiones 
show that individual fellows had borrowed twenty or more of the college books 
at a time and were occasionally careless about their return. Much as has been said 
against the practice of chaining books it is shown that the books described as in 
libraria, and probably chained, had a better chance of survival than those open 
to selection by the fellows, and that the manuscripts surviving in the library 
at present are books which are rarely noted in the electiones as having been loaned 
for outside use. 

The work contains the results of much sound, if unobtrusive, scholarship and 
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is a fine example of what may be done in the reconstruction of mediaeval collec- 
tions of books. Professor Powicke’s readers will be interested to hear of his recent 
election to the presidency of the Royal Historical Society. 
JaMEs S. BeppIE, 
London 


Three Chaucer Studies: 1. Chaucerian Problems: Especially the Petherton Forestership and the Ques- 
tion of Thomas Chaucer, by Russell Krauss; II. The Parlement of Foules in its Relation to Con- 
temporary Events, by Haldeen Braddy; III. Observations on the Shifting Positions of Groups G 
and DE in the Manuscripts of the Canterbury Tales, by C. Robert Kase. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1932. Cloth. pp. vii+182+101+4-89. 

THEsE studies were begun as course assignments under Professor Carleton 

Brown at New York University, and Professor Brown contributes a short pref- 

ace. Whatever one’s judgment may be as to individual points raised by their 

authors the monographs are a splendid indication of the ability of a great scholar 
and teacher to inspire and direct his students. 

Mr Krauss’s essay is the longest and, on the whole, the most valuable. In 
the first 130 pages he establishes or strengthens some highly important points in 
Chaucer’s biography. He sums up his contributions: “We are thereby enabled 
to eliminate the arguments that have arisen from time to time against the early 
marriage of Geoffrey and Philippa; we are assured as to the intimate relationship 
of Thomas and his mother to Katherine Swinford and her four children by John 
of Gaunt; we know that Thomas actually leased the whole bailiwick of the for- 
estership of Somerset ; we recognize that Geoffrey was appointed forester of North 
Petherton by Peter Courtenay’ (p. 132). In his first chapter he shows conclu- 
sively that Philippa and Geoffrey were married at least as early as 1366, thus 
upsetting Furnivall’s early and Langhans’s recent contention of ‘cousinship, 
common surname, and late marriage’ (pp. 9-30). Chapter two contains an elabo- 
rate description of the arms on Thomas Chaucer’s tomb at Ewelme. For those 
who do not belong to the peculiar sect of the heralds, studies of this sort are 
usually very difficult of comprehension, and Mr Krauss is to be congratulated 
on the ease and lucidity of his exposition. It will be necessary, a little later in the 
review, to question one of his inferences. However, the sistership of Katherine 
Swinford and Philippa Chaucer is established beyond a doubt. 

The next six chapters (pp. 57-130) deal with the problems of the forestership 
of North Petherton in Somerset, which is connected with both Geoffrey and 
Thomas Chaucer. Mr Krauss’s investigations change our whole impression of the 
situation. It has been thought that Roger Mortimer, the Earl of March, gave 
Geoffrey his appointments to the forestership, and that the poet owed the ap- 
pointment to his kinsmen, the Heyrons. Mr Krauss refutes the belief, set forth 
by Manly, that Mary Chaucer’s first husband was John Heyron, and he also 
shows that Chaucer must have been appointed, not by the Earl, but by Peter 
Courtenay, who was custodian of the forest of Somerset from 1382 to 1405. He 
brings forward other evidence to show that an association between Courtenay 
and Chaucer is probable, and seems quite justified in his conclusion, which upsets 
the contentions of Langhans and Brusendorff, that “We may assume that in the 
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year 1390-91 Geoffrey Chaucer, the poet, was appointed forester by Peter 
Courtenay’ (p. 124). Thomas Chaucer’s position in Somerset is entirely different. 
He leased the whole bailiwick, just as Courtenay had done, and did not succeed 
Geoffrey, who had held but a fraction under Courtenay, in any sense of the word. 

The material contained in the eighth chapter, ‘The Probable Value of the 
Forestership to Geoffrey Chaucer’ (pp. 125 ff.), is of especial interest. Mr Krauss 
brings forward and analyses evidence to show that Hulbert and Ruud were right 
in believing that Geoffrey Chaucer’s last years were spent in a considerable meas- 
sure of financial prosperity. This disposes of the sentimental argument that 
Thomas could not have been Geoffrey’s son, for if he had been he would have 
assisted his poor old father. 

Thus far Mr Krauss’s contributions to our knowledge of Chaucer and his 
family relationships will receive ready and grateful acceptance from most stu- 
dents of Chaucer. The remainder of his study (pp. 131 ff.) is unlikely to be re- 
garded with so much favor. His investigations have forced him, somewhat against 
his own will (p. 132), to the conclusion that Thomas Chaucer was the illegitimate 
son of John of Gaunt, conceived several years after Philippa’s marriage to Geof- 
frey. This opinion was advanced as early as 1882 by Mrs Haweis (pp. 134 f.) 
and echoed, without acknowledgment, by Edward Walford in 1888. J. W. Hales 
attacked Walford’s statement, set forth with curious and undocumented confi- 
dence. Mr Krauss suggests (p. 133) that it was Hales’s Victorianism which 
moved him to reject this tempting assumption, and feels that we of a new and 
modern era need be less squeamish." 

What Mr Krauss fails to take into account is that we are faced with something 
more than an easy contrast between Victorian and any other morality. We are 
anxious to know all we can about Chaucer, but we want facts not for themselves, 
but as possible keys to Chaucer’s character and-art. Chaucer on occasion wrote 
about unfaithful women, and he repeated much of the current anti-feminist 
satire. It is certain that his poems circulated in court circles; it is even likely 
that he read them aloud. Did he, then, read of naughty wives to an audience 
which knew his wife to be delinquent, perhaps in the very presence of that wife 
and her paramour? Such complacent shame would have been as abhorrent to 
Chaucer’s generation as to our own, or even as to Mr Hales’s. Fortunately 
the facts, skillfully as Mr Krauss marshals them, do not force us to such a new 
and unpleasant interpretation of Chaucer’s character. 

The facts, we must admit, are relatively scanty, and absolute certainty one 
way or the other is impossible. Incidentally, Mr Krauss recognizes this (‘I do 
not by any means hold it proved’ [p. 169]) and throughout his discussion he is 
temperate and more than fair. We may not agree with every emphasis and every 
inference, but he places all the materials before us. He believes that John of 
Gaunt’s treatment of Philippa and Thomas, the marked kindness which his sons 


1 Another equally modern scholar, however, Dr Martin B. Ruud (Thomas Chaucer, University of 
Minnesota Studies in Language and Literature, No. 9, Minneapolis, 1926) refers to it as a ‘peculiarly 
unpleasant variant’ of the belief which Speght reports (p. 70), and again as Walford’s ‘version scanda- 
leuse’ (p. 80). 
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showed to Thomas, the coats of arms on Thomas’s tomb, the failure of Lydgate 
to mention Geoffrey as Thomas’s father, and the evidence, recorded by Speght, 
of a tradition that Thomas was not Geoffrey’s son, all taken together drive us 
to the conclusion, first, that Geoffrey was not Thomas’s father, and, second, that 
John of Gaunt was. So far as the fact of John’s greater liberality to Philippa 
than to Geoffrey is concerned, we are obviously dealing with a problem of family 
and human relationship about which we know almost nothing. It is plausible, 
however, that John was more likely to be generous to the sister of his mistress, 
later his wife, and to her son than to her husband. The Beauforts, too, were as 
likely to be demonstrably affectionate to their cousin as to one who was at the 
same time cousin and half-brother. The fact that Geoffrey’s arms are not found 
on Thomas’s tomb, when so many coats are represented there, is probably to be 
explained, as Dr Ruud explained it (Thomas Chaucer, pp. 78 f.), by the fact 
that the designer of the tomb, more likely to be the Duchess of Suffolk than 
Thomas himself, was, quite naturally, mainly interested in the great people with 
whom Thomas was allied. At all events the fact, not altered by Mr Krauss’s 
arguments (pp. 167 f.) that Thomas at one time used Geoffrey’s coat of arms 
and seal may serve to offset the omission from the tomb. 

No one is likely to contend that John of Gaunt was a strict moralist, but even 
so Mr Krauss does him somewhat less than justice. The Duke had a daughter 
by a lady of Hainault, Marie St Hilary, probably when he was very young (see 
S. Armitage-Smith, John of Gaunt [London, 1904], pp. 460 f.), and a long affair, 
beginning in adultery and ending in marriage, with Katherine Swinford. Beyond 
this nothing is known, and the record is not a very grievous one, when we con- 
sider the manners of the age and the position and advantages of John of Gaunt. 
We must not forget either that John’s doings were subject to pitiless and un- 
friendly publicity. His enemies, and they included the virulent churchmen who 
attacked Wyclif, accused him of almost every crime imaginable. The succinct 
statement of Francis Thynne’s, ‘he had many paramours in his youthe, and was 
not verye contynente in his age’ (Animadversions, E.E.T.S., 9, London, 1865, 
p. 24; quoted by Krauss, p. 149), is in the tradition begun by the monk of St 
Albans, but pales into insignificance before that worthy’s indictment: 


Quippe, relicto licito matrimoniali thoro, tam primam uxorem suam, domini et nobilis- 
simi Henrici primi ducis Lancastrie, quam domini Petri regis Hispanorum filiam moechus 
infamis decepit et adulter. Et non solum in abdito talia et occulto preesumpsit, sed in 
earum lecto meretrices iniquissimas, ipsis dolentibus sed non audentibus contradictere, 
collocavit. O [djucem infortunatum et miserum! (Chronicon Anglie, Auctore Monacho 
Quodam Sancti Albani. Ed. E. M. Thompson, Rolls Series, London, 1874, p. 75.) 


The monk is, of course, a common and notorious liar throughout his chronicle, 
but his hatred of John is very real, and we may be certain that if the idlest rumor 
had accused John of incest he would have repeated it with a world of circum- 
stantial detail. For John to have relations with both Katherine Swinford and 
Philippa, her sister, would have been incest and nothing else, and incest was a 
mortal sin so grave that all John’s friars, had they so desired, could never have 
washed it from his conscience. We must never permit ourselves to forget that the 
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fourteenth century, for the greater part, lived under the church and that John 
of Gaunt, for all his political support of Wyclif, was anything but irreligious from 
the orthodox point of view.! 

Mr Krauss (pp. 138 f.) makes much of the fact that Philippa was inducted to 
lay fellowship of Lincoln cathedral in 1386 with John of Gaunt, Henry of Derby 
(legitimate son), John Beaufort (illegitimateson), Thomas Swinford (Katherine’s 
son), and others. Just why this should indicate any closer relationship than that 
of sister-in-law for Philippa is hard to see unless, with some quaint notion, John 
were trying to collect a representative group of his legal and illegal alliances. 

Lydgate’s failure to mention Geoffrey in his poem to Thomas may seem curi- 
ous, but it is hardly ‘One of the worst stumbling blocks in the way of the view 
that Thomas was Geoffrey’s son,’ as Mr Krauss calls it (p. 143). Professor Kit- 
tredge, in a review of T. R. Lounsbury’s Studies in Chaucer (The Nation, 54 (1892), 
215), pointed out that Lydgate was under no obligation to mention Geoffrey 
Chaucer. Dr Ruud (p. 85) refers to Professor Kittredge’s argument, but unfor- 
tunately cites it as from ‘Nation 2 (actually 59-the second for the year) : 309, 1894,’ 
which contains a review of Skeat’s Oxford Chaucer by Professor Kittredge, but 
without a reference to Lydgate. Mr Krauss (p. 143, n. 25) gives the faulty refer- 
ence, without acknowledgement to Ruud, and apparently bases on Ruud his 
statement, ‘Kittredge (Nation, 1894, 11, 309) expressed his belief that in an occa- 
sional poem of this sort there is no reason to expect genealogical data.’ Under the 
circumstances it may be useful to quote what Professor Kittredge wrote: 

Lydgate wrote two poems in honor of Thomas Chaucer, in neither of which is there any 
mention of the poet; and this is thought to create a difficulty. The difficulty vanishes 
when the poems are inspected. They were both composed, according to Shirley, in 1414, 
when Thomas Chaucer was setting out for France on a diplomatic errand, and are thus 
of an altogether occasional character. The first depicts the grief of the family and friends 
of the ambassador at the thought of his departure, and foretells their loneliness while he 
is gone. Here is no place for an allusion to a fourteen-year-dead father, unless it were 
lugged in as Sancho did his proverbs. The second is ostensibly addressed to a woman, and 
has the refrain, “But when I see my lady dear!” Here there was no possibility of alluding 
to Geoffrey Chaucer, had he been ten times the father of Thomas.” 

Lydgate must have known that there was some connection between Geoffrey 
and Thomas? because, whoever his father, Thomas grew up as Geoffrey Chaucer’s 
son and bore his name. He also must have known of the connection, through 
mother, or father, or both, between Thomas and the Beauforts, but he did not 
mention the Beaufort kin any more than he mentioned Geoffrey. Why not? Mr 


—— — 


1 On this phase of John’s character, consult Armitage-Smith, pp. 24, 26, 32, 77, 123 f., 166 ff., esp. 
176 ff., 249, 304, 376, 406 f., 409 f. 

? Another place where Mr Krauss would have done well to verify one of Dr Ruud’s references is in 
the passage from Walford (quoted by Ruud, pp. 70 f.; by Mr Krauss, p. 132), since both omit the 
significant phrase ‘the same who afterwards married Geoffrey Chaucer’ after ‘a sister of Catharine 
Swineford.’ 

3 Mr Krauss’s apparent suggestion, p. 143, note 25, that neither Shirley nor Lydgate knew of any 
relationship between Geoffrey and Thomas is very odd, since he himself has shown conclusively that, 
at all events, Thomas was the son of Geoffrey’s wife and born several years after her marriage to 


Geoffrey. 
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Krauss’s only pertinent comment is that ‘One could hardly expect Lydgate in a 
complimentary poem to celebrate Thomas as a bastard of John of Gaunt’ (p. 
144). As a matter of fact, in the days when there were bastards of royal blood 
the fact was often commented on admiringly and Fitzroy is scarcely a pejorative 
name; but, leaving that aside, Lydgate, had he chosen, could have mentioned 
the Beauforts since they were legitimately, if one may use the word safely in this 
context, akin to Thomas. Lydgate was celebrating Thomas for himself and not 
for his relatives. 

Space does not permit a more detailed discussion of the various points raised 
by Mr Krauss; but we must not overlook the thing which renders Geoffrey’s 
paternity of Thomas more than likely. Thomas Gascoigne, who knew Thomas 
Chaucer, said that Thomas was Geoffrey’s son. Mr Krauss presents the evidence 
fairly (pp. 141 f., 145 f.), but dismisses it too lightly. The story, which Gascoigne 
tells of the poet’s deathbed, may appear fantastic, but more fantastic things have 
been true, and one might even hazard the guess that Gascoigne had heard the 
story from Thomas himself. Mr Krauss (pp. 144 ff.) chooses to regard Gascoigne 
as recording one tradition as opposed to another set down, without acceptance, by 
Speght. One can hardly help feeling that Gascoigne probably knew what he was 
writing about, and, to weaken the second tradition from Mr Krauss’s point of 
view, there is no hint in Speght’s statement of John of Gaunt’s complicity in the 
affair. It is almost incredible that John’s parenthood, if it had existed, should 
not have been known or guessed at, and recorded, between the event and Mrs 
Haweis. Thynne might well have known of it, and, had he, there is no reason to 
suspect a reticence which would have prevented him from mentioning it, espe- 
cially when his previously quoted comment on John would have given him such 
an excellent opening. 

And, now, what in all this of Geoffrey Chaucer in the pretty réle of contented 
cuckold? Mr Krauss has little to say concerning the poet’s possible reactions. 
He remarks, ‘We may easily believe that when Thomas was born the poet had no 
question as to his wife’s faithfulness. Discovery of later infidelity could lead to the 
questioning of the paternity of a child formerly accepted as his own’ (p. 158). 
Without going so far as to adopt it he toys with the notion that Elizabeth 
Chaucer was Thomas’s younger sister, and ‘very possibly her birth confirmed 
Geoffrey’s suspicions and caused him to doubt Thomas’s legitimacy’ (p. 158). 
But Mr Krauss further suggests that the wording of John of Gaunt’s grant to 
Philippa in 1374 indicated that she had left the duke’s household at that time, 
to return by 1377. What caused this withdrawal? ‘But quite possibly in the 
bitterness of the moment Chaucer insisted on a complete severance of relations. 
As he grew older and more philosophic about women, and perhaps as he came to 
care less for his wife, he no longer insisted upon such a condition’ (pp. 157 f.). 
Now, since Mr Krauss tentatively suggests 1873-1374 (pp. 160 f.) as the period 
of Thomas’s birth, then the ‘bitterness of the moment’ must have come not long 
before or after that event. In any case, if Thomas were John’s bastard it is likely 
that Geoffrey finally treated him as his son. ‘Why then did Chaucer accept 
him? Well, he got a pension, the house in Aldgate, the comptrollership and when 
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the boy grew up Gaunt and his sons looked out for him’ (p. 147). Such conjectures 
as these carry little conviction. We may conclude, in spite of Mr Krauss’s com- 
petent handling of such material as he had, that Geoffrey Chaucer is to be con- 
sidered Thomas Chaucer’s father until new and stronger evidence is unearthed. 

In the second study in this volume Mr Braddy attempts to identify the politi- 
cal events described allegorically in the Parlement of Foules. The interpretation 
most commonly held by those who feel that Chaucer must have meant more than 
he said in the Parlement is a modification of the proposal made by Koch in 1877. 
According to this Chaucer is describing the marriage negotiation which resulted 
in the marriage of Richard II and Anne of Bohemia in 1382. The two rival suitors 
are Frederick of Meissen, and William of Bavaria (Koch) or the dauphin of 
France, later Charles VI (Emerson). As Mr Braddy shows (pp. 62 ff.) scholars, 
notably Professor Manly and Miss Rickert, have indicated that neither of the 
rival suitors is really fitting from the point of view either of history or of the poem. 
Mr Braddy discusses the various moves made to terminate the Hundred Years’ 
War (pp. 12 ff.) and especially the negotiations of 1376 and 1377 which looked to- 
ward a marriage between Richard II and Marie, daughter of Charles V. It has 
long been known that Chaucer took a part in the negotiations, and, as far back 
as 1877, Fleay suggested that the Parlement referred to it, but the theory was re- 
jected because of difficulties in chronology. The chronological trouble has been 
cleared up, and Mr Braddy feels confident that he has substantiated Fleay’s 
rather tentative proposal. He believes that the second tercel is William of Ba- 
varia, but is forced to leave the third unidentified. While many will feel with 
Manly and others that there is no real need to seek for an allegorical meaning in 
the poem at all, Mr Braddy makes out a far more convincing case than any 
others have done. The discussion of the history of the period is not always satis- 
factory, and one is somewhat surprised to find Mr Braddy treating the Chronicon 
Angliae (cf. p. 74, note 6; p. 75, notes 12, 14) and its English translation (cf. 
p. 40, notes 46, 47; p. 43, note 57; p. 75, notes 12, 13) as two different chronicles. 
Incidentally, we must recognize that this Chronicle is of value only as showing 
the lengths to which the anti-Lancastrians were willing to go. The weakest part 
of Mr Braddy’s monograph is his effort (pp. 72 ff.) to show that Chaucer, in Il. 
414—483 of the Parlement, was satirizing the anti-Lancastrian ‘Good Parliament’ 
of 1376. 

Two or three other points are worthy of comment. The reference (p. 25, note 
37) to P. Litta’s monumental work will be more intelligible thus: Famiglie celebri 
di Italia (or as later Famiglie Celebri Italiane), fascicolo 1x (Milan, 1823), tavola 
v. For Gian Galeazzo, who married Catarina in 1380, see tavola vi. Despite the 
‘authoritative historian M. Siméon Luce’ we have no evidence that Chaucer was 
a protégé of Alice Perrers (p. 41). It is hardly correct to say that ‘Qui bien aime 
envis haist’ and ‘Qui bien aime bein chastie’ are ‘cognate forms’ of the proverb 
‘Qui bien aime a tard oublie’ (p. 87). The reference to the Confessio Amanitis (p. 
89) should be 111, 453 ff., not 111, 357 ff. 

Mr Kase contributes a study of the varying manuscripts of the Canterbury 
Tales with special emphasis on the different positions in which Groups G and DE 
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are found. There is not much here that is actually new, but the reader is able to 
follow Mr Kase without difficulty, and this is a refreshing change from many 
manuscript studies. 

The position in a large group of manuscripts of a Man of Law—Squire link 
brings up an interesting problem. There seems to be little reason to doubt that 
Chaucer originally intended such an arrangement and it is equally clear that he 
subsequently changed his mind. The Chaucer Society’s ascription to the Ship- 
man, on the basis of the eccentric Selden MS., is probably wrong, but it does well 
enough. Mr Kase argues for the dramatic appropriateness of the passage to the 
Squire (pp. 43 f.), but he is not very convincing. There are arguments on both 
sides. The Squire of the General Prologue (‘Curteis he was, lowely, and servysa- 
ble’) is hardly likely to make this boisterous outburst against the Parson. There 
is one specific reason, however, for the Squire to feel strongly against Lollards. 
The Squire had ‘been somtyme in chyvachie In Flaundres, in Artoys, and Pycar- 
die.’ This is undoubtedly a reference to the ‘crusade’ led by the militant Bishop 
of Norwich, Henry Spenser. This bloody and disgraceful affair ended in failure, 
and aroused the wrath of the Lollards, and especially Wyclif (cf. H. B. Workman, 
John Wyclif, Oxford, 1926, 1, 64 ff.). We may see here, if we choose, a personal 
motive for dislike of reformers. It has been held that the oath ‘by my fader soule’ 
would not have been used in the presence of the Knight, or even in his lifetime. 
Mr Kase cites a use of the phrase from the Merchant's Tale (1v [z] 2393)where 
the phrase ‘that is deed’ does not follow as in 1 [A] 781, but since January is speak- 
ing there is no need to question the death of his father. The oath was used, how- 
ever, and by no less a person than the Black Prince, when he heard of the sur- 
render of Limoges.' Obviously this was a very strong oath, and it determines only 
the propriety of its use during the lifetime of the father, and not the appropriate- 
ness of its use by the Squire. 

Mr Kase (pp. 47 ff.) does not shed much new light on the question of the Mar- 
riage Group. We may be reasonably sure that the Marriage Group is there, and 
that it begins with the Wife of Bath and ends with the Franklin. Attempts to 
improve or emend Professor Kittredge’s scheme have not been notably successful. 
To complain because the Squire does not deal directly with marriage is as fruit- 
less as to cavil at the presence of the tales of the Friar and Sumner. In any case, 
the Squire’s Tale is unfinished, and what Chaucer might have put in it we shall 
never know. The Marriage Group is there, but just how it got there is another 
question. There is no reason to insist that Chaucer began with the Wife's Pro- 
logue and wrote straight through the Franklin’s Tale. The Man of Law-Squire 
link and the break between the Squire’s and Franklin’s tales may as reasonably 
be considered evidences of the gradual development of a plan, as of the chaotic 
condition of Chaucer’s manuscripts and the efforts, often foolish, of scribes. The 
matter of ‘gentilesse,’ which Mr Kase (p. 48) says that the Franklin took over 
from the Squire’s Tale, must not be considered apart from the dissertation on 


1 ‘Si jura l’'ame de son pére que chiérement comparer il feroit cil outrage 4 tous ceuls de le cité,’ 
J. Froissart, Chroniques, ed. Kervyn de Lettenhove, Brussels, vit (1869), 31. 
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that subject in the Wife’s Tale. The Loathy Lady story was probably the second 
tale written for the Wife, if the feminine references in the Shipman’s Tale mean 
anything, and we can only wonder if Chaucer added the emphasis on ‘gentilesse’ 
as an ex post facto source for the allusions in the Squire’s Tale, or if the Squire’s 
Tale was composed after the Wife’s. Whatever the conclusion, ‘gentilesse’ is as 
definite a link in the group as the subject of marriage itself. Mr Kase’s study 
(pp. 63 ff.) serves to strengthen the belief that Chaucer had probably never made 
a definite arrangement of the groups which he had completed and that ‘editors’ 
and scribes are responsible for much of the confusion. He also helps to convince 
us of the soundness of ‘the fascicule theory of the circulation of the Canterbury 
Tales’ (p. 65; cf. p. 46, note 44). 

B. J. WHITING, 

Harvard University 


G. Sarton, Introduction to The History of Science. From Rabbi ben Ezra to Roger Bacon. Volume II, 

Cloth. Pp. xxxviii+480, xvi, 481-1251. 

THE world of scholarship has been placed under a tremendous debt of obligation 
to the enduring labors of a devoted student of the History of Science. For gener- 
ations to come scholars in many fields will turn to Sarton’s Introduction to the 
History of Science for information and for inspiration. Indeed, it is true that stu- 
dents of all phases of mediaeval life and thought have every reason to feel a 
profound sense of gratitude to George Sarton for the magistral volumes here 
under review. In these ponderous tomes is given an exposition of the intellectual 
life of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries which throws light upon practically 
every problem that troubles the student of this active period of the world’s 
history. 

The majestic progress of reason, human intelligence, applied to the problems 
of the universe, is seen in these centuries to be due first and foremost to the 
Muslim, then to the Hebrew, and finally is seen to pass into the hands of Chris- 
tians. The religious elements play no small part in the processes, and Sarton’s 
emphasis upon the religious orders and sects, passing strange for the History of 
Science, doubiless stresses a vital connection. 

In this work the rise of the Universities is set forth in its proper relation to 
the Muslim achievements, explaining the connection in a way which has hardly 
ever before been so clearly outlined. For the first time we have presented to us a 
somewhat comprehensive picture of the Arabic achievement in learning, reveal- 
ing the magnitude of their contribution to the progress of science and civiliza- 
tion. 

The indebtedness of the present European civilization to the Hebrews of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries is revealed as involving almost every phase of 
intellectual and scholarly activity. 

In these volumes Dr Sarton has shown clearly that Civilization and Science 
are the work of Intelligence, both Oriental and Occidental. The dependence of 
our science upon the orient has also nowhere been so clearly shown. 

The sub-titles of the two volumes, From Homer to Omar, and From Abraham 
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ibn Ezra to Roger Bacon, are not accidentaliy chosen. These names indicate the 
part of the Greeks, of the Muslims, of the Hebrews and the Europeans, in Church 
and in University, in the evolution of the civilization which we enjoy. 

It seems to me desirable to make some criticisms of details of Dr Sarton’s 
picture of science in the Middle Ages. I do this with considerable hesitation, 
knowing that Dr Sarton’s success is far beyond all reasonable expectation. No 
other survey of science in the period covered by Dr Sarton seems to me remotely 
to approach his picture in comprehensiveness or in correctness of detail. 

In the Introduction Sarton states that the bibliography ‘is not essential but 
incidental.’ It is true, however, that in preparing the survey Sarton has in- 
cidentally produced by far the best bibliography available for the history of 
science in the periods which he has covered. This is no mean achievement and 
doubtless the most permanent part of Sarton’s contribution. 

In the nature of the case, any one-man survey of medicine, natural history, 
mathematics, philosophy, chemistry, physics, and geography must involve many 
errors due to limitations of knowledge. The history of science is largely like other 
history an interpretation of facts in the light of modern developments. Such an 
interpretation even, for example, of thirteenth-century medicine postulates a 
somewhat precise knowledge of many details of modern medicine. The same thing 
is true of other sciences. 

Undoubtedly the great merits of this survey of the progress of learning through 
the world are due to the remarkable erudition of the author, whose earlier training 
included as a detail the fluent command of several European languages and 
whose later devotion made possible the equally fluent command of Arabic and 
Hebrew. But erudition has sometimes the defect that it reveals itself in a vocabu- 
lary and citations not intelligible to the ordinary mortal. The extraordinary 
versatility of the compiler is nowhere revealed more clearly than in the amazing 
vocabulary which slips (one might say, rather too easily) from his pen. To the 
great majority of readers, even the serious-minded who turn to this survey for 
enlightenment, the language equipment necessary to understand many parts is 
likely to prove a barrier. 

I take somewhat at random a series of passages, necessarily divorced from 
their context, which, presented to an audience of one hundred university stu- 
dents (registrants), would be in large measure utterly meaningless to the ninety 
and nine: 

Concerning Hugh of Saint Cher, it is said (p. 554) that ‘he was instrumental in 
the condemnation of the Introductorius in evangelium aeternum by Gherardo del 
Borgo San Donnino (1254) and of the De periculis novissimorum temporum 
(1255) by William of Saint Amour (d. 1272).’ 

Concerning Abraham ben Azriel, it is stated (p. 566) that ‘he composed ca 
1234 a commentary on the Mahzor (collection of prayers and piyyutim, varying 
according to place and time), entitled Arugat ha bosem (Bed of spices), which is 
culturally interesting as the earliest important effort of the Slavonic Jewry. It 
contains many Bohemian glosses.’ 

Ordinary readers of the first passage will be intrigued by the concurrence of 
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Saint Cher and Saint Amour, but the significance of their works for science is 
not made apparent. Nor does the material of the second quotation seem directly 
related to the history of science. 

In another place, p. 788, Dr Sarton writes quite casually, accidentally it 
would appear, “There was also a Samaritan, yclept Muwaffaq al-din, established 
with the rest of his coreligionists in Damascus, who wrote a commentary on the 
generalities of Ibn Sina’s Qanun.’ The writer who uses yclept so naturally is 
truly learned, but even the rest of the statement makes rather difficult reading. 

Another instance of the same type of defect is the use of so many technical 
terms of which the understanding requires a versatility which few readers possess. 
Within five lines on p. 968 occur the terms ‘Italian neo-Platonists,’ ‘Avicebron- 
ism,’ ‘Scotism’ and ‘Averroism,’ but it should also be added that delightful inter- 
jections are often given, such as that on page 969 where appears an explanation 
of the origin of dunce. 

There is considerable repetition, some of which could doubtless have been 
avoided by more careful editing. Thus the quotation concerning Averroes ‘who 
wrote the great commentary’ is given on p. 286, p. 321, and p. 356, twice in 
Italian. 

In many instances, as above, the connection of philosophical view points and 
religious sectarian quarrels with the history of science and learning, is far too 
remote to warrant the attention, not to say the terminology, which these matters 
enjoy. 

A real service has been performed in the attention given to the important part 
of the French language in the dissemination of science in this period, a fact that 
has been inadequately recognized by scholars. 

While it is not my intention to discuss details or to list any erroneous state- 
ments of the history of mathematics, it seems desirable to dissent from the view 
that Chin Chin-Shao and Li-Yeh ‘must be counted among the most original 
mathematicians of all times,’ as this fact has in no wise been established. A man 
can hardly be termed a mathematician if he is not ‘original,’ and these two 
scholars of excellent ability have not yet been accorded such a rank as is here 
implied. The company of the most original in mathematics begins with Archi- 
medes, and is brought to modern times with Poincaré and possibly Klein, but 
there are only about a dozen in this proud group. 

The Surveys of Science and Intellectual Progress given at the beginning of the 
discussion of each period of fifty years are masterful summaries of true world his- 
tory. These will be found useful, highly reliable, and exceedingly stimulating by 
scholars in widely different fields. Incidentally in this work the summaries con- 
cerning such matters as the translators, the philosophical, cultural and religious 
backgrounds of the science as well as the surveys of special fields will long prove 
themselves of the greatest value to students. 

In every way Dr Sarton has presented to the world of scholarship a work 
worthy of the highest praise. It is hardly possible that any similar survey will 
again be made by one scholar, as Sarton has revealed the magnitude of the task. 
In many a field later scholars will take Sarton’s work as a point of departure. The 
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fine influence of this noble work will be evident in the history of science for many 
generations to come. I felicitate the author upon an achievement quite beyond 


—— L. G. KarprInsk1, 
The University of Michigan 
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